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ABSTRACT 

The problems of alcohol as it affects highway safety 
is the sablect of this manual, which was preparied for a three-day 
training workshop.' This document is*iht^nded for th(fe workshop leader 
(or instructor) who will actually pre sent the workup. It includes 
information about th? conduct of .discussion groups' affA^ca^ studies, 
as well as some les-son outlines.in the traditional format. The ' 
Ob1«ctiwes of. the entire training co?irsia and ^or/each unit (or 
ittture) are. presented; The content of iaach unit' is described, and 
applicable references or sources are*ide.ntified4 The document also 

■ includes a discussion of instructor and studen^ (participant) 
attribntes that relate to the effectiveness of this workshop, 
ippendix topics include the follqwdng: excerpts from research studies 
Of- factors influencing , alcohol-related arrests, workshop leader and 

Varti<;ipant qualifications, controlled drinking demonstration, and / 
the chemistry and physiological effects of'/alcohol. (CT) 
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♦ Reproduction^ supplieab^ by EDRS are th§ best that can be made * 

« from/the original document.' * 
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. ^Author's Note 



Whiie the dTiginal and official title pf this project is as 
shown on the title page and cover, the phrase "driving 
•While intoxicated" (or DWI) is jreplited in much of the 
text" with the phrase "alcohol-related offense" (or vio- 
lation or arrest). Also, in place of "management" we 
have frequently used "command and supervisory per- 
sonnel. \ The former change has been made to indicate 
that the siiipe encompasses all alcohol^ related traffic 
violations even though other designations 'than DWI<may 
boused. The second change is thought to.be more 
expUcitly descriptive of th* audience to whom |his 
training is directed. f ] ' 



FOREWORD 

The threat poised bjf^ tjie drinking driver /o the lives and property of others, 
as well as to himself, continues at a tj^gically high rate, ^his rate is 
intolerabl6t alcohol- related autonaobijp crashes must be reduced, ^e 



Department of Trajasportatipn (DPT^^ carrying out a taultijfaceted inte- 
grated program to achieve ^uch a/reduction. 

y / . ■ • 

Among the^seyeraL projects supported by DOT were two studijes pf the 
factors that injOLuence a poU<^ officer* s discretion: in thcT enforcement of 
driving -wMle-intq3dcated (EW'I) laws. In the chain of events, fronj tietect-^ 
ing a DWI puspect until th^ suspect is arr^ cited, or rejieased, there 

are decision pbii^ts at wmic^h tli^e investigating officer can elect to proceed 
with a^DWI arrest or^;feo irrest of cite the suspect on a lesser charge, or to 
release the suspect/ The two studieis sampled a wide range'* of police 
organizati<>ns and/ using survey as«well act interview^ techniques/;^ identified 
severj^f JEactors .wHch^do ii^^ police officer'^ decision l^i^x^Tm- 

positjyc^ly or ^egatively) to make an arrest. One of these studies was con- 
finefi to jurisdictions in which Alcohol Safety Action Programs (ASAP) had 
been 'established, and the second study was^ concerned with non- ASAP 
/"areas. .,- • . 

TSihe goal of this training package is to acquaint police managers with the 
. factors and help them to identify and imderstand the^omzjicind and supervi- 
t-^sdry actions that should be taken. In behavioral terms, upon completion of 
/this training the student will be able to identify and implement management 
actions appropriate for increasing IWI enforcement in his /own community . 
This trailing is "^not intended simply to transmit knowle(|geii it is intended to ^ 
produce changes i^ the student's job performance. f 
.■ ♦ 

The emphasis on management actions appropriate to a given community is 
important. It was found that the factors affecting the DWI atrest decision ^ 
are npt the sam^ln all communities. Also, a manager^ actions in 
response to a. given factor nlust be designed with the needs ^d (fharacter- 
istics of the commimityjln niind. Because of the ixfLpprtahce of developing 
unique management actions, i^s traiziing has been designed in a workshop 
format; This format requires active student involvement which not only 
enhances le^.rning but affords the student practice in evaluating and apply- 
ing the xnate rial to his own situation. ' / 

The training package consists of three documents: • , 

/ . . - Planning duide * , * . ' 

This is addressed to persons responsible for selecting and 
initiating trainii^^g programs. The Planning Guide describes 



V the wor'kshop blrftfly* preseating the objective « well 
as an outline of the content. In addition, the. Planning 
Guide (iescrirbes the atiin^lniBtrative requiremeSits, such 
^ as the required ^nstructbp personnel, facilities and 
local involvement. / ' ' 

. .. " '.~«*' '.C ' 

Workshop Leader Outline . " 



*TM8 dociiment is intended for the work8ho|>.jleiader (or 
*. instructor) who will actually present the v«p*kshop. Since 

' / this workshop .is not restricted ta -traditional lecture pre- 
s sentation, the leader '^ gyide includes infOT i 
3 ' about the co^aduct of; discussion gr.oups. and' case 

studies,^s well as some lesson outlines- |n^the traditional 

• fonaa:t.€T?.his document presents the obj^cMves of the 
entire training course and the| objectives, -of each unit (or * 
•lecture). The content of each iinit is described and 
appH cable references'/or sources are idp»tified. The. 
document alsd includes a discussion of instructor 'and 
student (participant) attributes that relate W the ^ective - 

]|»ii8 of this woricshpp. \,. .-'"^.ic 
. Participant Maixual \ \ T^f-*^-*'" • i^' „ 

~\ ' This doctiment is an overall guide' j^p ^e content of the 
workshop. 'The term '|participanti»ti8 used rather than 
/ 'II . 'ifltudent'' to^mphasizU the-active^Wplyeriient ex^ of 
' each attendee. The tnaViuaJl is inteixded ta,give the par- 
ticipant an xmddrstan^rife ^ what 'the workshop can 
expected to do for hiiri ^d', in turn, it describe^ what is 
■ expected^ W Mm IJy way. M 
This is not a textbook. Hit it does contain some tontent 
• material as well as ref^Minces to ill basic source mate- 
rial for each of ^e.topici covered i^^ 

designed to be used for pfeparation prior to the work'shr- 
- dLB well as during "the .actual session. * , ^O-^ 

* - ' ■ . ■ r - . • '» I » ■ . • - ■ 

All of the documents of this Woulr.se Spjf oyide for the addition of material 
specific to the needs o£.the 'dep^rtmW pToviding allow 
the workshop to be presenied iii aS^y .thatls fully responsive.to the needs 
of jeach -department and; in such area^ as procedures and policy, allows 
for the inclusion of the necessary facWlp^ ■ * ' 
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. I. INTRODUCTION AND. BACKGROUND 



A. Purpose of this Document 

The Workshop Leader Outline (WLO) is a manual for the instructor 
who will present the workshop. The WLO is the functional equivalent of 
-___the-leBjB^oix:_cmtlines--prepared for 

room courses. The WLO contains information on preparing for, as well 
as actually conducting, the workshop. Summaries or outlines of the ' 
wbrkshop content are included along with references to more complete 
and detailed' sources. • • 

. The primary purpose of the WLO, then, is to prepare the leader, . and 
the secondary purpose is as a guide and reference during the workshop'. 
The WLO is not a complete "textbook. It identifies the content to be 
presented and offers guidance^ as to hpw it is to be presented. The leader 
is asstimed to either have the required information (from other training' ^ 
ind experience) or that he will use ^fehe references cited here* In parti ciip- 
lar, it is assumed that the instructor will absorb the summaries of^e 
research studies presented in Section C sthd Appendix A. ; ' 

■■ V • • 

■ . ^ / ; 

B. Use %f the WLO ^ 

The WLO has been designed tp be read from beginning to end in^he 
order presented. This provides the re*der with an overview of the work- 
shop and gives a logical, sequential development to the required back- 
ground and guidance^. v 

The leader should then begin his preparation by re-reading Sections I 
through V. This will tell him what he must do (planning, instructional 
strategy, etc. ) and what resources he will need to carry out the workshop. 
He should then go through the Unit Outlines --Section VI--reading them 
to determine what information he is lacking. This will naturally lead him 
to the appended simimaries and to other sources. 

When the leader is saCtisfied that he is cctover sant with what he will be 
doiiig and is comfortable with his knowledge of content, h^ should go back 
through the Unit ^tlines to develop and annotate hi 9 own, vmique approach 
to presentation and: discus si on. It is suggested that the leader prepare a 
detailed ^'script" of the material he will present, examples, visual aids, 
anecdotes, questions for the participants, etc. 

The Unit Outlines wilt become a personalized document to help the 
leader cover all-of thejMtafterial within the allocated time and be prepared 



to maintain pai^cipant interest involv|bient. There are ob^dously a 
practically infinite number Of presentation st^^les for this workshop, at 
least one for each qualified leader. The different styles will each require, 
a somewhat di^fiire'nt preparation. Therefore, it cannot be asserted «iat 
any one way of tising'^e Unit Outlines is absolutely better thtfn any other. 
However, there seems to be almost universal agreement that extensive, 
detailed notes are more useful to^l^ie instructor (or leader) than are brief, 
cryptic ones. The leader who is preparing to conduct this w9rkshop is 

pages if necessary. With this kind, of preparation, the leader is less likely 
to find himself at a^oss for information and will more likely make a 
complete, coherent presentation. 

' The workshop leader is encouraged to prepare himself thoroughly and 
carefully. The range of material covered is very broad while for practi- 
cal considerations the" schedule allows only three days for the entire work- 
shop. The material has been tested and it can be comfortably presented in 
the scheduled time. However, the leader mustbe fully conversant with the 
subject matter and the manner of presentation. It is estimated that a 
trained instnictbr will reqtiire four to five" days to prepare to present this 
workshop. , 

C; Summary of Research on Factors Influencing Alcoh ol-related Arrests 

The most ha sic preparation the leader must undertake is to become 
thoroughly familiar with t^ie material to>he presented, i. e.,. factors influ- 
encing alcohol- related arrests. This is accomplished in essentially a ^ 
phkaed approach. In the paragraphs tUSl immediately follow/ the research 
studies that underlie the workshop, are briefly summarized. This provides 
an overview and sufficient information to go ahead with the reading o^ the 
WLO as suggested in the preceding sectipn. In following the sugge^ed 
- preparation, the leader is directed to Appendix A which consists of . 
excerpts from the research reports. This provides an understanding of 
how the research was carried out and the detailed j:ec9mmendations that 
were inade. If the leader wishes, he coiild read the full technical reports 
for the complete details of the survey results, analyses and conclusions. 
HoWever, the infprmatioij^in Appendix A is sufficient for a successful pre- 
sentation of this workshop. 

The need for ppUce management training in factors influencing alcohol- 
related arrests arise^rom two earlier research research ^studies directed 
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at Identlflcatton of these factors, the two studies were conducted by 
different research teaint» yet were similar in approach and technique. 

• Both ha^ the same p^ecnvp, to identify the personal and environmental fac- 
tors th|itinfluence%»poUce, officer' 8 decision to arrest iri an .alcohol-related 
traffic offeirte. - One studV vr»i concerned' only with ASAP** »roa8, while the 
other study was criijiemed only 'with npn -ASAP areas. Overall, there -is no 
evidence of any significant differences between ASAP and non-ASAP officers 
with regard to their, attitudes concerning '^Icohal- related arrests or to ^e 
factors that influen ce their decision ab out making such ah arres^. There is 

. a higher arrest rate among ASAP officers, however, by ^^^^ 
specialized assignment. ^ 

In spite of th6 :8lmilarity/in the two approaches, nt is best to let each 
study speak for itself befpre attempting to develop generalizations. ^Tuble l. 
is in two parts which are excerpts that summarize the factors identified in . 
eacA study. Even a cursory examination of these summaries shows the ; 
substantial agreement between the two results. * 

Several recommendations f Of actions tfo enhance alcohol- related . 
enfortement were develop^fed in each study. The actioins are ones wMch 
must be taken by command or supervisory personnel to reinforce thorf& ath- 
ixides and factors that will enhance enforcement ari^io counteract those atti- 
tudes and factors that tend to reduce enforcement. :r%ie recompiendations 
are reporte'd fully in Appendix A. A ^rief summajy is given below. 

' - •• ; • '•. •■ » , 

The recommendatibns are grpuped under four headings that correspond 
to the major areas of command and supervisoiqr responsibility for wjdch 
> recommendations were made. 'The areas are Policy, Operations (or' , 
Enforcement), Training and Coinmuni cation. In .this summary, each recr, .: 
ommendatit)n has been identified with the dommand and supervisory area in 
which it has the greatest impacti" Obviously, any atti^on by police manage- 
ment personnel relates in some ineasure to all four areas^ For exampl^,: 
any training effort must be supported by a poUcy commitment and any man- 
ag^ent actio5. must he communicated to the while departit^ent. Thus, the 

/ . * •••• ■ - ^ * > . 

n ^» • * ■ . • . . . ♦ ■■ ' 

♦ Factors TnfluftTidn p Arrests for Alcohol- related Traf fic Violations, Fipal 
Report. Prepared by Dunlap and'Associates, Inc. , Da^ien, ConiiecticAit 
06820, for the U.*S. Department bf Transportation, NHTSA, September ' 

1974 (available from NTIS, #PB-2370O4). / 
Factors tonflndng Alcohol Safety Action Proj ect Police Officers' DWI 
Arrests, Final Report. Prepared by Arthur Young & Company, 
Washington, D. Ci 20036, for^e U. S. Department of Transportation, 
NHTSA* 29 April 1974 (available from NTIS, #PB-232538). ^ 

" **Alcohol Safety Action Project, a federally funded project operajted at a 
state or local level to reduce alcohol- related traffic offenses bfRiaeans 
especi^y selected for the project site. 

' ■ ■ ■ 1-^- ■ ■ • . . . • ' 




. . Table 1(a). 

. Factors Influencing the Alcohol-Related Arrest Decision, \ ^ 
Si;^^ - Non-AiSAP Areas 

/ ' Xtable adapted from the study report) > \/ • 



A. ' FactoVs Relating to the Officer's Backgroimd 

The officer's age and experience. ; 

• . His personal use of alcohol, , ' 

• His awareness of the. relationship betweeix alcohol and 
into^cafion. 

The extent of training he has received for A/R enforcement. 
/ . His .duty assignment, in particular his assignment relative to 
^ trkffic law enforcement. 

His educational sta^s. . f 

B. Factors Relating to the Officer's General Attitude toward A/R 
Violatlips ' y ^ n 

The officer's perception of the A/R problem. 
His attitude Igprard A/R offenders. , " ' 

His perception of the suitability of A/R penalties. 
His attitude toward alternatives to A/R arrest. 

C. Factors Specific to a Given Incident 

The time of day, aUd time remaining in the duty tour. 
The suspect's degree of intoxication. 
The weather conditions. 
The suspect' s'^attitude. 
^ ' . Hf^. ,The suspect's age, sex, and race. 

Accident involvement in the incident. 

Involvement bf other traffic violatio^, in the incident. 

The suspedt's position in the commuixity. 

D. Factors Relating to the Local Environment 

Court disposition of A/R cases. 

Departxn^Htal policy concerning A/R enforcement. 
. The ma^r^ttide of other law enforcement px^blems encoun- 
tered. - . ^ 
A/R arrest processing procedures. 



Table 1(b). . ^ 
Factors Liflueneing the Alcohol-Related Arrest Decision, 

ASAP Areas 
(table* adapted from the study report) 




/ 



A. Personal Factors . ^ 
^ficer'^ age and experience 
Officer's drinking habits (18%) 
Attitude toward drunk drivers (60%^) . 
Attitude toward punishment of DWI violators, (27%) 
Attitude toward deterrent value of enforcement (61%) 
Extent and nature of DWI training 
Attitude toward specialized DWI enforcement (59%) 
Experience in traffic accident investigatipn (75%) 
Officer's self-confidence . 

B. Driver-Related Factors 
Attitude of the driver (55%) . ' 
Political or social status of the driver (27%) 
The suspect's age 
The isuspect's sex (19%) 

The nature of the suspect's drinking problem (34%) 
Presence of a sober licensed driver in the car (45%) 
The nearneaes of the driver's refiridence (38%) . 
Thei suspect's "story" or rationale for intoxication 

C. 0]peratic|nal Factors # 
W- ^ Thej nature of the suspect*B driving (78%) 

The! degree of intoxication (65%) . 
The! time required to" process DWI arrests (26%) 
The; nature' of DWI processing procedures (32%) 
The fact the officer has made a prior DWI arrest during • ' 
■ the duty shift (17%) 

The time remaining in the officer's duty shift (33%) 
The frequency of court appearances <21%) 
Thd effect of imusual working hours 
Th^ Ujpe pf^ one- or two-man patrol, cars 
The area to which the officer is assigned 
The patroF techniques U9ed by the officer 
) The voluntary nature of .assignment to specialized patrol 
. Cbmpetiti on oelween officers - • 
The relationship of the officer to special program administraft>r8 
The nature of -available equipment and facilities / 
The xiature of confununity social conditions ^ 

D. Departmental Factors . , # / 
Tlie level of officer morale (55%) / 
The attitude of other officers (18%) « / 
The existence of performance standards / 
The- policy of the officer's supervisor ^ / ^ 
The policy of the department , 
The nature of the police agency 

• The qfuality of the officer's supervisor 
The feeling of isolation from flie remainder of the department 

E. Outside Influences ' ' 
Court support for DWI enforcement (37%) 

VThe officer's faith in court justice (21%) 
The support of the locs^ prosecutor (30%) » 
Conrmiunity attitudes and support (29%) 
The legality of specialized programs 
The weather conditions 
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^o^<nrafag summaries of re^oxrj^^^^ gro>4>ed as they are to 

•8how^%mphasi8 rather than absolute categorization^ 

Policy 

To the patrolman there is a poor enunciation of the 
department's position concerning alcohol-related enforce- 
ment. The ASAP programs each have specific, defined 
objectives. However, even in departments having an ASAP 
program, a lack of an alcohol- related policy was noted. 
Essentially, the need is for a policy that is formalized 
and unambiguously stated, in particular, two deficiencies 
were cited: the lack of a pxiprity for alcohol- related 
enforcement, and the lack of specific parameters for 
evaluation of the patrolman's enforcement performance. 
The officers generally expressed a desire for a forfOyright 
Statement pf policy, eHminating the ne6d as well as the oppor- 
. tonity for interpretation by supervisory personnel. 

Operations 

. Within the operation of alcohol- related enforcement pro- 
grams, there are several factors that influence, to a greater 
or lesser degree, the patrolman's decision to make an 
alcohol- relat^#arre St. Some of the factors identified in the 
policy area relate quite directly to this "operations" area as 
well. For example, the officer' s concern fdr performance 
standards and need for clear commtmication frotn manage- 
ment and supervisory personnel directly affect Actions l^t 
can be 'taken in alcohol- related enforcement. this area 
there is concern about time-consuming ,proces sing procedures 
and courtroom appearances. In addition, the latter are often 
viewed as exercises in fSiUty because of the possibility for 
reduced charges and senten^ng for the alcohol- related 
violation; also, court procedures frequently are such as to 
req\iire several ajg)earances because of delays and continu- 
ances. SpeciaHzed assignments to alcohol-related enforce- 
ment appear to be a positive factor and duty-hours, whatever 
"the assignment, .can be arranged to help maximize enforce- 
ment. Overall, the actions to be taken in this area are ones 
t that will reflect the department's priority for alcohol- related 
enforcement and communicate to the patrolman the importance 
o^^cffective enforcement. 



Training 

The results of the studies indicate a widespread need for train- 
ing in alcohol-related enforcement as well as in the basics of 



alcohol, intoxication and the nature and scope^^of the algohol- 
related offezise'problem. The need for training in varying 
degrees extends throughout the Whole police structure. There 
was identiHed a need for training at the comrpand and super- 
visory levels, 'as well. as at the patrolrfiarisievei. There is a 
jteed for-training patrolmen iiT overall knowledge of alcohol- 
related traffic violations, as well as in knowledge of special 
techniques of detection and investigation. Specialized training' 
in the operation of breath-testing devices is' a "positive factor. ^ 
The dbvipus recommendation to command and supervisory 
personnel is to provide such training. In addition, command 
and supeirvisory personnel have a responsibility for training 
fit their . own levels with regard to the scope and nature of the 
alcohol -relate^d enf or ceme.nt problem. 



Communication - - : ■ '% 



The title '^communication'' is used here in a very broad sense 
to denote the transmission of ideas or Information. Sevieral 
coxiimimication needs were identified^in the stu(lies: intra- 
department communication of policy and expected perfor- 
nn^nce, pommimic^on between the police and the lega^- 
jtidicial components of the ."alcohol enforcement and adju- 
dication system" and cfbmmunication between police and the 
publics (especially the segments of the public particularly • 
involved in alcohol and safety,, such as tavern owners, 
drinkers who drive; etc.Jt. In g^eneril, the poliqe officers 
indicated that their own lack of infosrmatibn (about policy 
and performance evaluation, for exatnple), as well as their 
feeling that their own objectives were not fully underlstood by 
.. others, constitute a negative influence on.ihe DWI arrest. 

The organization of the study results and recommendatioits into the four, 
major command and supervisory areas is also used to arrange the object 
tives and content of the Workshop which are presented in Section II. 



'n. ^RKSHOP pBJECTIVBS 



%The objectives of this workshop arre to pife^seofc^ 
the recommended actions from the research spudies 
participants evaluate thcfse results for use. in their 
and departments. The case: ptudy allows for/ some 
application of the recommended, managemei^ Jst.ction£i. 




Lctors and 
/help the 
VcQahpira s 
:ti/jB ^n the 

/ / " K 



Because the studies identified a wide rfxige of^attirt^ factors, 
the recommended actions relate to virttiaUy ^very comnoan^ sv$ei;- 
visory function performe^d in a police p'rganization. Comjplete training for 
such a wide range' of conrmiand and jsu^t^ef yisory actions obvidtr slyi s not 
possible in a three-^day workshop. Jt^^pTefore, while the training objectives 
presented below reflect a great variety of knowledge and skills, it must be 
recognized that the objective is t^(af^in' the identified or i^kill to 

a level that might best be described as *'an aw;arenejBs;^pf'^' or* "familiarity 
with,^^ For each objective of ti^s workshcJp., there is a'corol]^ which is 
to obtain further training and j^racticeJ' ^ 

In each of the next fdilr/^l^aragraphs, there is a* summary statement of 
the objectives in each management area/ fojllowed by an eitumeration of the 
specific knowledge and skui^ jihat i^ius^be inaparted to carry out the objec- 
tives of that area. • 



1. Policy 

What is of idqiiicjBr^ role of police command and super- 

visory persozmel and implementation of departmental 

policy. Obviou8ly#;i^^*poU<^ wa given department is not the sole pre- 
rogative of 'pllll^ce^xi^^ ] 
governing politiqiSl body, 
^influence on poHcy^ develi 
policy by the ym^'xn which 
of the departrMji^. Typic^ 
administratO/r0 and dupe 

perception p<iUcy, /inc^ the relative importance of alcohol-related 
offenses, i^ reflected in/the way. in which a department is organized and 
staffed, as well as th^^ay in which 1^ay-to-day operations are conducted. 

T^e study r/^sults indicate that either there is often policy 
concerning alcohol -/related offense s,«or that, if it does exist, it is reflected 
and implemented /in a way .that, at best, gives the officers little or no 
guidance as to/th^ importance of alcohol- related enforcement and, at 



Policy is developed and imposed by the . 
t/t>plice management does have a strong, direct 
t. More directjy, police management affects 
/is implemented and reflected in the operation 
y, policy statements offer a wide latitude to the 
sors in carrying out the intent. Management's 



worst, n^y encOu*^ge them to conclude that.alcohol-related enforcement 
is of relatively loWpriority. A formal, explicit policy is a critical neces- 
sity fojf effective ^cohol^jrelated ejafi>* cement, ^and th^ departrxient' s cpm- 
ittitm«xt to tMs^liw must be. refi^ 

adixdlnistrato^s aW'^w^^ * y ' 

■ • \ ' ' ' " , i ~ • .' • • . 

The specific obje ctiJitre s of tiii s workshop iaiat%volve^om the se 
policy- related j^equirements A*e intended to identify, knd help develop the 
folloijWng knowledges and skills. , - - ^ 

a. Knowi^gie of adeqxiate and effecftiye ^^^^ 

\^ . pdUcy, b9thtgeneral'(theoreticaI) and*de^^ ^ 
specifi^c. . >^ . ^ ) : 

b. The abiUty to tforitiiilate ab adequate 2^ 
poHcy concermng alcohol^ielateji^fi^^ 

' 'to one's own depatttnejat. J 



♦ c. 



Knowledge of techniq^fes of effiective inaplem^ntation 
and conlintinicatlon divRoli^y. ^ / . 

^ d. ' Knowledge of alcplsK)!- rotated manageriient informa- 
* tiori systems, * *\ ' ' • > iM * 

e. 'The ability to use such systems to evaliasfte 2hd ad^t 
policy. ■ ■ ' ■. 

. 2. QpWajiotis 

This broad area of management responsibility encdm^passes the 
day-to-day op,^r^tibtti of the department"and#s for alcohol- related offenses 
particularly concerned with enfotcement procedures, and planning and 
management information systems. - . . 

' c The study re sults4ndic;a.te that first and foremost the operation of 
the d^artment must reflect the priority which i^t assigns to alcohol- related 
offenses. The operation of the department must also facilitate alcohol- 
related enforcement, specificj^H wjth regard to the proces^sing procedures 
(and time required) for DWI SBK^ie. The lye of specialized assignments 
and the establishment of duty hours shoiiia^^lso' reflect an awareness of the 
influences affecting alcohol- related arrests, as well as the department's 
. concern for this enforcement. ; " 

The specific objectives in" this area are concerned with producing 
fhe Icnowledges and skills listed below. 



a. Knowledge qif effective ftlcoh^^ 
^ ^ plans and procedures. " - ^ <^ 

■ ' > ■■ ■ ■ ■"""'^'^s. ■ . ■ ' . ■ ' . 

■^"b» Ability to de sign .^^rational plans to e^Jj^apce alcoholv - 

related enfci^cemenv i^c^ specialized a s^signmenf 

' . and duty noUrs as weU 

foriyutnce a&indards^ I • :* ' 

* c^ Ability to con^i^ ^lansxand proced^refi^ 

^ "■ /effectively. ov: ■ ,^ '. 4 'y ^ "v* 

d. Knowledgd of alc\^ , 
. ' .systems. ."^'V i^' " ' , 

e. Ability to developH^iid"uB^--al€efh5^ miana.gement 
•ixiformatipn systems for. operations control aiM^^ 
evaluation.': . ■ • •• - . ■'^ , '^^^ ' ■ 

AS.. Tra inin g v .,,r,., ..5 ^ ' -.y. \-V'-' ■ 

^ 1 Thia area iJ^qlude^ res 
^ tilx^^ department and training in itll Slsj^ctis, indlufling technical/ i^minis- 
trativt aiid background. This responsibility includes coininan4 and, super 
vispry trstini^ig^a weU ar ; • ; 

The fact that th4;^t*oiSan^d<>e the opportunity to^ exercise 

discretion in sm alcohol- related ar^est\aJid iiie.fu^th^r iiact tlmt sonie of 
the'^factois fhatixifluence hia'discJfetion ^ve not been* readily appaipent 
lead to the basic requirement for ,t raining. That requirement is ^ ^ . 
for police personnel it all level's to be a'^re of the factors influencing ^ 
alcohol -rrelal^ed axirests aijid, ftii*he^r, tp be.aWare of ^t^^ 
these ixiftuehces on their jbb wheiii^ patrq^an or highjf^r level. In 

addition, the results indickte a need for specific 'training wirajregard to 
a^lcdhol and intc^cationj^ tie in^pact jo|.alqohdl-rel^^ on highway 

safety, and of special itechniquerS for atlcoholl- related detc^ctrTdn isLnd inyesti- 
Itation, including tiie operation of^rea0i-te^ devices. In general, the 
jitudy results jbridicate d disject, positive rielationship between the amount 
(o£ speciaHzedalcbhbl- related traftniiig and the level of -alcohol- related 
^nior cement*. ■ ^' ^' \ 

.■ : ' ' ■ ► ■ ' " V. ■ ■■■ .' '■ , . ' * 

' Specific worktop objectives in this area ire concyrned with the 
' loiowledges and sldlls listed belowi . , 

a. Knowledge of the nature and effect of excessive i 
\drinkifig. i ' 



c. 



Kndwledge of the importance ^f a^ 
'offeMe8,^ both ge (national highway safety) 

^knd within oneJ & ow6 de^iartment or jurisdiction* 

Knowi^dgfe of police role in alcohol-related 
,elxforcerri^t« ' 



Knowledge^ 
man's ale 




:*ti[ie factors that influence a patrol- 
Lol~ related arrest decision* 



{e of , the effects of these factors 'on. each 
e^epartrxi^rif^(officer, supervisory. 



gfe of specific prograpas or actions that will 
e or will counteract these factors to , 
alcphbi-reiated VnforcemtatJ 



i^ledge of specific alcohol-relat^ trainingvneeds* 

h^ lability to piro^de ef Active training with regard 
to the factors^ effects and remedial programs. 

ITie ii^iUtyi tp eValxm^ f 
rega:rdta alcohol- related' enforcement. ; 

Coimntmication ' ' 

The management responsibility that is of concern here includes 
* Ncbmtounication witinn th^ department as well as interaction between the 
'Ij!, depaartment and other commtonity organizations/ including the general 
public. Of special interest to alcohol-related offensef is the interaction 
S^tween thepo^ department and the judicial organization. 



Comzhunication is an extremely broad term that denotes a process 



applied to many activities. The study results indicate that the process of. 
V cotnmtmication can result in incomplete information, and thus poor under- 
\i standing; and in some cases the ps'Wass can actually affect the content of 
thii ixiformati An example of the J^mer ip the apparent lack of under - 

of court dispx)8ition of alcohoj^elated cases. The 
Yatt»a|'^robIem is illustrated by the apparent effect of supervisors! attitudes 



dia j^bS^cy 8taterQ.ents« 



^•^ that the officers' decision about an alcohol^ * 

rfeXat^d'^ar^ is strongly affected by the disposition that is typically ii\ade 
of alcbbQiT^relate^ arrests. Specifically, it wa^s reported that there is a 
ganel^idiy^egafive effect on the arrest decision as a consequence of the 



■ ^1 ^^^'^ '^^"^^^ negotiations, such that as many as 

£5% Of the arrested suspects are not convicted on the alcohol- related 
charge. Also-indicated in the results, with regard to community relations, 
18 the need for ;poHce officials tb.be able to obtain pubHc's^port for 
alcohol-ri^ted enforcement and to assur* that there is equitable enforce- 
ment for^H citizens. Police administrators and supervisors, therefore, 
are required to interact with thes^ segments of the t<5tal community in a 
way •^t gives the..,pioirce offiq^er apparent support for his enforcement 
ac^Vlties and, in a ^i^y, develops a community support of alcohol- related 
enforcement baded ort .the significance of alcohol- related offenses, as well 
as a concept of reasonable and equal adjudication.. 

* . The objectives for this workshop that arise from this area relate 
to the knowledges and skills Hsted below* 

# a. Knowledge of effective supervisory communication 

techniques. ' 

b. Kn<jiwledge of conimtmifcation tecliiuc[ues appropriate 
*° several segments of the commimity. 

# The abiWty to identify conamunication needs and 

pro,blems. . . 

> , , The abiUty to establish and maintain effective channels 

°^ '=°"^"i^catibn to'aU segments of the community 
concerning the effect of alcohol -related offenses and 
the need for effective enforcement and adjudication. 
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m, Wpi(KSHOP.:t)RGANIZATION AND SCI^EI>ULE 



A. Concept . f : 

The factors affeJttng the arrest decisioA impinge to some extent on 
virtually all command and supervisory activities. Since this wojfcsftop is 
intended to provide sonie training in the recommended actiisns, as well as 
simply to -present the research restdts, there is a large body of informa- 
tion that quaUfies-as workshop content. However, since the audience to 
which this workshop is addressed consist^ of command and supervisory 
petsonnel, it is r'ecognized that only a Umi ted amount of time can be exclu 
sively dedicated to training. In resolving these conflicting facts, thfe" 
workshop has eVolved as an intensi-ve, compact training session to be cbn- 
ducte4 in three days. In that period of time, 1^ hours, are devoted to 
lecture-discussion and problem-solving sessions. In addition, two 
evenings can be devoted to controUed drinking demonstrations in which the 
participaijts willteke part. 

All of the \jnits are designed around a very active participation by the 
participants. The reaiSon for this is twofold: such participation facilitates 
the learning of the factual material while it also provides the means for 
the attendees to evaluate the material in the light of their own experience 
and relate it to their dwn commimity and environment. Of the 19 hpurs 
scheduled for this workshop, only five , are devoted to lecture or ^'preJi 
sentation" sessions. The remaining sessions all have explicit provisioiP 
for attendee participation. 

ITie controlled drinking demonstration schediiled for the evenings 
is a critical part of the workshop. One important findii^ of the research 
^.sti^dies was that both patrolmen and their supervisors a?e pocjrly or incom- 
pletely informed about alcohol and intoxication and, in particular, about 
the amount of alcohol that must be consumed to achieve statutory limits of 
blood alcohol concentrati oh. A controlled drinking demonstration has been 
proven to be a ^amatic, effective means of imparting this knowledge, 
and is widely used in training programs designed for patrolmen and 
breath-examiner technicians,, as well as in jtraining packages for 
traffic-court judges and prosecuting attorneys. The controlled 
drinking demonstration is also used in a training package designed 



f<^ d**ivery to a^iniidstrators of highway. safety programs. The' value of 
^^^se^ZLii^^ provide (for both the drinking partxcxpant as 
wS^r^e observed) "a ^sible, tangible display of the anxount _of 

Wis bf bloT-alcohol concentration. However, ftese demon8trafa.2B 
must very carefully designed and controlled to insure that the traxnxng 
and demonstratibn objectiyes are not obscured. ^ 

. Even though the value of these demonstrations is extremely high there 
<:anS^:&SwUwkchitwillbe^^^^ 

conduct an actual drinking session. For those possxb^lxfaes, thxs_putlxne 
describes activities to be used in lieu of a demonstration. 

• I Anyone involved in this workshop as administratot, 
studeSYJ^rged to remember th^t this is a training program for ^^nage- 

• f^!;tton' it is not training about alcohol- related offenses simply for • 

situation and, within the time available, to apply himself seriously to ^ 
reaiistic case-study problems. 

A final comment oh'the concept of this workshop is ^^tjt is Resigned 
*or leadership by a thoroughly qualified, competent instructor. The work 
S^:^^^nducted,'wm focus on this person f°j;^<^f-*^-' 
!«7or i^rmiion. in this kind of training situation, ^^^^^ ^ 
Wr^ctfr iT^^emend^us. One whose knowledge is shallow^^or uncertain 

tralsxit'ie^^^^^^^^ ftrworkshop " 

^Igh time to seek out other urces bf "^f ^^^^.^ /^^^^ 

In his role of discussion leader, the instructor mus^ be able to help each 
Standee use the information in relation to his own experience, and -this 
requires a special feackgrptind. 

fn £ ar^» o aLohSSn^^^^ blood-alcohoi definition and measure 

^^t alShol-related offenses and adjudication. While it may be possible 
{^^Le cL^stences to have the services of an expert available for cer- 
^Srts ofTe J^rkshop, it is strongly urged that the workshop leader 
SL^'^S.e desi^^^^ and not be forced to rely on o^^er instructors. 

AfiTendL B Lo describes the assumed qualifications of attendees. 

B. Workshop Orpaniz&t ^on and Schedule 

' ' The foUowing schedule of the workshop «h;7« 
cation of time and, very briefly, the .c9ntent of the units. The schedule 



aiid the dliocatton of tim The units htfve 

been ach^ia^d to provide relationship and progression from one 

*°..^*?^'v ThraitpcaiEitfn of time ha is b«elen carefully ,ilnaly zed to provi tie 
an adeq^te amount of time for each-topic and yet allow: for <|ompletion in 
the overall period; In-order to^preftexve the integrity of the Workshop, and 
|)^aur| complete, presentation, it is strongly urjged that the schedtde as pre- 
fehteifl here be folldvired. Any division of the. work shop into smaller units 

?nigh^ be nabre ^esiraible.frdm a logistics point of view wiU only detract 
from the tridiung effectiveness of 
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• WORKSHOP ON FETORS INFLUENCING . 

DWi ARRESTS , 

I . . '. , • • . • ■ ' . / 

.'■ - . ' • • ' ' • . . ' ' ■ 

Day One , . 

Unit 1. Workshop lititrodTaction . 

The purpose of this unit is to introduce the atten- 
dees to thfe workshop leader ahd each other, and 
to describe the techniques that will be used during ^ 
the workshop. Any administrative mlatters should 
• be accomplished in this time period. ^ 

Unit 2. Exercise fo Identify Factors in Simulated Alcohol- 
related Violations ' ° • 
V ■ ■ • ! * • • ' • ■♦ 

Using scenarios of hyi)othe'tical, but realistic, ^. 
alcohol-relatea traffic offenses, the participants 
are asked to state whether or not ^n arrest would 
be made in each scenario and to identify the factors 
that led them to their conclusion. This unit serves 
to introduce the research resrilts by leading the 
parMcipants to think and talk about factors that 
could influence a patrolman's decision^ 

Unit'3. ""Research Studies of Factors— Background 

This unit describes how patrolmen were surveyed, 
to identify factors that influence their arrest dfeci-' 
sions. This unit includes a brief summary of the 
approach used in each of the two basic, stuHies, and 
"a brief description of the surveyy activities. 

Unif4. Factors Associated. with Officers' Attributes and 
• Attitude 

This unit sumjcnarizes fa'ctors, such as the officers 
age, length of service, and drinking habits, as 
they relate to the arresf decision in an alcohol- 
related traffic offense. 
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*L\jnch • * . • 

Uiiit 5. Factors Associated with the Local Environment 
^ and the Specific Incident ^ 

This xinit presents those factors that are found in 
the local environment of the patrplman, such as 
^ department policy, court procedure and arrest 
* processing time, as well as those factors that are- 
found in the incident, itself, such as the age or 
r sex of the driver, the weather conditions, and the 

tirae of day. 

Unit 6. Recommendations for Connmand or Supervisory - 
Actions ' 

,r . ■ . ; 

.This unit sunamarizes the recommendations that 
were developed in the research studies for spe- 
cific actions to be.« taken by command and supervi- 
sory personnel. The actions concern the major 
*' management areas of policy> operations, training 
^ ' and convnimication. This \znit pr^vj|ge.s an over- 

view of the set of recommendationiL r each of which 
is treated in more detail in subse«lnt units* - 



Unit T. Alcohol-related Offenses and I^nlHIKkent 




This unit includes a brief pr'fesentati on and a 
directed discussion about the significance of^ 
lalcohol*relate<i' offenses,. the total procej^s of 
0, enforcement (with parti cxilar emphasis on the 
. role of police in enforcement) and iriformation 
about legal limits of intoxication. Local appli- 
cations or local considerations can be incor- 
porated here and emphasized. 

Unit 8.^ Controlled Drinking Demonstration ' 

In this unit, volunteers from among the partici- 
pants drink controlled amounts of alcohol and are 
then given BAG analyses and are asked to perform 
some psychomqjtor tests. Drinking and testing 
continue under controlled conditions until at least 
some of the volunteers •have reached or exceeded 
a legal limit. During the early piart of this 
evening session, there will be a presentation and 
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discussion of the nature and effects of alcohol. 
Alternative activities are described for thfp 
possibility that a demonstration coul^^ot be 
performed. (If necessary, half of the group 
can take part in this session, ajid half in a 
second session the next evening. ) 



1630^-1800 ■ Unit 9. Nature and Effect of Alcohol Intoxication 



■4 



This unit includes information about the 
chemistry of alcohol, the physi61ogy of intoxi- 
cation, the relationship between BAG and per- 
formance, as well as a description of the 
symptoms of inebriation. This unit is a brief 
presentation of ^11 these topics but empha- - 
sizes those which the studies pf factors influ- 
encing alcohol- related arrests have shown to 
be important. (This unit is presented during 
the Drinlang Demonstration - Unit 8. ) 
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• ,^ . WORKSHOP ON FACTORS INFLUENCINQ 

DWI ARRESTS 

*j, ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

(continued) 

• • » 

• Day Two . 

0900-1000 Unit 10. Review of Controlled Drinking Demonstration 

TMs umt is a relatively ^^^8tr^ctur^ 
the previous evening's demonstration^ If video- 
tapes have been made, they will be shown at this, 
time, and any test scores including handwriting * 

• - samples collected in the demonstration will be 

examined. The objective of t^^ " 
reinforce the demonstration of performance changes 
and associated BAG level. 

If a controlled drinkiiig demonstration has not 
# been scheduled, this vadt ca^be devoted to a 

film or to a discussion of the previous day's 
^ • activities. i 

IBOO-IIOO Unit 11. Policy-^related Factors and Recommendations 

; This unit begins witii a summary of the 

factors and related recommendations from 
' ^research stu^dies in the area of departmental V 

^ - . . poliigFW^Jtrls^ by a discusisixm in w^ \ 

. ^ **f^® participants relates^t^^^ 

^ bis own experience and hi^s' department policies 

and practices.^ 

' . ' <^ * . . . ■ * 

1100-1200 Unit 12. Case Study- -Introduction and Policy-relaW 

Activity 

This unit is the first c^four devoted to grbiap 
, * P^^oblem- solving, hasM on a. fictional but reaU 

case study. In each ojE four units, information ^ 
" aboTjt the fictional study is presented, beginning 

with a sequence ^f events that led to a demand for a ' 
more effective alcohol- related program. In each 
Unit the participants are asked to identify factvs 
in the narrative ind to develop, in as much deta^ 
' possible within the time allbwed, appropriate. com- 

mand and supervisory actions based on the re^sults of 
the study in the topic area, as well as on their own 
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experience. In this unit the participants are 
. expected, to develop some ideas about appro- 
priate departmental policy. 

1200-1300 - Lunch ■ 
1300-1400 ;Unit 12. (continued) 

1400-1500 Unit 13. Operations-related Factors and Recommendations 

This unit summarizes the operations-related 
factors and recommendations and provides for 
discussion. It is in the satne format as Umt 11. 

1500-1630 Unit 14. Case Study (continued)-Operations -related 

Activity , 
' ' This unit is the second of tiie case- study units. 

" The participants will develop their ideas about 

' „ poliey implementation as expressed m an 

' operations plan. 

: 1630-2.200 Unit 15. Second Controlled Drinking Demonstration 

- ■ ■ If needed, the demonstration can be repeated. 

Unit 8 is followed except that the nature and 

- V effects of intoxi%1ion need not be repeated.^ A 

' film can be al#i)m or tlie time made available 

■for open discussion. 



WORKSHOP ON. FACTORS INFLUENCING 
DWI ARRESTS 
(continued) 



Day Three 

* ■ ■ ' * • 

0900-1000^ Unit 16. Review of Second Controlled Driiiking 
\ Demonstration 

Unit 10 ilB repeated here if a second drinking 
session was scheduled for the previous night. 
If this is not needed, *all of the following units 
are presented one hour earlier than indicated, 

lOOO-IlOO Unit 17. Training-related ^Factors and Recommendations 

' This tmit surximarizes the training -related 

^ ^ ' factors and recommendations and provides for 

. discussion. It is in the same format as Unit 11. 



1100-1200 Unit 18 



1 ZOO- 1300 Lunch 
1300-1400 Unit 19. 



1400-1500 Unit 20. 



1500-1600 



Case Study (continued)- -Training -related Factors 

This unit is the third of the case- study \inits. 
The paiorticipants will identify training ^lee^gs ■ 
from the case- study narrative. '-j , 



CoiiuTiunication^related Factor£^ and 
Recommendations 



This unit summarizes the communication-related 
factors and recommeadations and provides for 
discussion. It is in the same format as Unit 11. 

■ ■ ; ^ . 

Case Study (continued- -Commumcation-related 
Activity 

This tmit is the fourth and final case-study ixnit. 
The participants will identify communication 
needs from the case-study narrative. 

Workshop Summary 

In this unit the salient points of the 3 -day 
session are summarized by the workshop leader. 
The format and depth of this summary are left 
tb.the discretion of each leader. Following the 
summaf^ry, if it is desired, a brief time cin be 
devoted to obtaining participant reaction or 
critique of the workshop. 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 



The following, brief presentation of the instructional strategy employed in 
. the workshop is intended only to identify and underline the appropriate 
tedaodque^^^ It is assumed that the leader is a qualified instructor. There- 
fore, he will tmder stand and be able to apply in detail the strategies that 
are oxily mentioned here. 

A. General " , • * • . 

Overall, the workshop reflects the four steps that have become a ' 
paradigm of training: preparation, presentation; applicatioiiyand evaluation. 
The workshop begins wifh a tmit (Niraiber 2) designed to lead ttfiSvEartici-- 
pants to think about factors that affect a DWI krrest decision and asks them 
to identify factors in simulated situations. This prepares thfe participant 
for learning. A block of tmits (Numbers 3-6) next presents the results and 
recpmmtedations of the underlying research studied. This is th.e presen- 
tation of infornaation. Units 11 through 20 focus on th^ application ' 
of Hhe information to each participant's own situatioh by means of discussion 
and base ^fnody. Finally, by reviewing and discussing the case study solu- 
tions,, the participant can e^luat^^ , y 

Within each unit the same mod^^^ti^^ Each bc^fins with a 

resume of the topic^that helps preJ^reTE^^N^ to direct his thinking 

to the appropriate areas and also p^e.0c;^^t» Information. The units then 
allow for discussion and case-study work to apply the knowledge and discus- 
3ion to evaluate. 

B. lieader 'gl Rol^ in Presentation ^ ^ 

In this workshop the leader will follow the basic good practices of 
classroom presentaition. These need not be repeated here. It is sufficient 
to note that tibe workshop is intensive. Much material will be covered in a ' 
8hort;iime. ; Thus, the leader must know the material thoroughly and be 
prepared to nutke efficient presentations. The leader must be prepared to 
make brief and effective presentations yet pace himself to the participants' 
needa and concentrate or de- emphasize topics accordingly. 

The leader shoulfi attempt to keep in mind that this workshop is action- 
oriented« The basic purpose is to cultivate command and supervisory 
actions that will lead to more effective alcohol- related enforcement. In 
the fomentation of ixiformation it is possible for the leader to^mphar ^ 
size factors at the eatpense of the recommendations. This is a^ 
Mtura^ to easy thing to do. The motivational and psychological implM^- 
i^nir in both studies are fascinating and could easily dominate any woinkshop 



.e«ioi. It is the leader's responsibility to keep the /^^^.^^'^^f^^P 
on th; actions and to cbnslder the' factors only m e^ugh detail to make 
^tem credible. In ess-^nce, the res^dts are the f^tual basxs for tiie 
recommended actions which,, it is intended, will bi^come integrated mto 
the participant's behavior. ' >- " \ 

C. The Leader's Role in Discussion ' ^ — _ 1 

Much of what has been said in the preceding section is applicable here 
Far the discussion and case-study units, the leader must be well prepared, 
\he must keep the focus on the objectives of each W ^^.^l^^l^'j"^^^^ 
size the actions or behavior to.be learned. There are, in.kddxtxon, some 
procedural items that merit special emphasis. 

^ If at any time during discussion the leader is aware of a lack 

* of understanding, he must be prepared to make a brief pre- 
sentation to elucidate the topic. *^ 

It is extremely important for each participant to take part 
in order to better learn the material and relate it to his own 
J needs. The leader is responsible to see that all particif>ate 

* and that no one (including the leader) doimnates the ses«^^^ 

Tfie leader should be prepared for the a/bove contingencies 
' by developing questions that he raight use and having the 
relevantunit outl^e at hand for his own guidance. - * 

D. Leader's Role in Contro lled Drinlanp; Demonstration 

Unit s is a unique training situation. The leader is expe^cted to direct V 
- and c^trol a demons-tration of drinking, the measurement of blood alpohol 
concentration and the performance of psychomotor tests In ad^tio^^^^^ 

during the early part of this unit the leader is required *° «f ^ P."/^" - 
kti^and lead a discussion on the nature and effect of alcqhol intota- 

cation. [ ' s . 

Without question, this unit makes extreme demands on the 'leader. He 
must be responsible for the health and safety of the volunteer drinkers 
while at the same time controlling the demonstration to achieve ^^f^^J 
results. Meanwhile, he is expected to function as an instructor. ' As^J^, 
the other units of the workshop, the basic requirement is thit the deader be 
orcpared. He must know the topic for presentation and distrussion 
Si^oughiy so that he can be effective it. spite of distractionsjan^ompefang, 
demands for his attention. Throughout the evening he WiU v^Treq^red to 
divide his attention. He must know the material (of the discus 8i*fi topic . 
and of the demonstration) in order to perform effectively. , > 



It'is .quite possible that duaring the demonstration the leader's tact and 
diplomacy will be! severely tested. He toay also find it difficult to control 
the discussion to keep it focussed on the subject, Thdre is very little that 
can be said about preparation for this except to forewarn the leader of 
these difficulties. The leader will have as iii starts during the demonstra- 
tion and should plan carefully with them to maintain control. 

V . ^ . ■ . ': 

The demonstration is generally acknowledged to be an important and 
effective part of alcohol training. Therefore, there is included in 
Appen<iix C an excerpt from tiie Planning Guide for this Workshpp. The 
excerpt highlights the advantages of the demonstration and summarizes the 
significsUnt planning considerations. This information is included as addi- 
tioni^l background for the leader. Specific directions for'his part in the 
demonstration are contained in the outline for Unit 8 (Section VI, below). 
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V. CQNDUCTINGTTHE WORKSHOP 



A. General 



\ . 



The information contained in this section is piJSesented with full recog- 
nition that, the leader selected for this workshop is a fully qualified instruc-^ 
tor. Therefore, tiie intent of this section is essenttiUy the same as the 
intent'Of the previous section on instructional atratlSgy.i Th4 information ' • 
plresented here is intended to enlphaaize the more ilS^|portant, aspects of * 
conducting the workshop. It is asstimed that tjie leader is fully qualified to 
act upon the emphasis that is given here. ^ 

B. Presentation , > 

■ ■ . ' ■ • • ^ "i*. 

It is stressed througp^ut this document that tSe^ysto a successful 
workshop is in the preparation pf the worksl^^lea^ 'The leader plan^ 
ning to present this workshop is^ reminded h^3re,^j|a^^^ that for the dura- 
tion of the workshop he represents virtually ^jji^ol^^^^ of information 
'.available to the participants. T^e de'sign of thl^ work tfio^ does not readily. ' 
adinit of tife u«e of outside experts, and the very contact schedule vir- 
tuaUy precludes outside reading or f'homework^/r as , 

The basic p;|lpp>kration expected of the lead^ 
thorougUy fanniUar witii the research on' whipjf thia wo^rkshop is^based. To v > 
that end, tMs docunient contains siiminaries W 

it ispossible for the leader to obtain the fidl technick^^ports and read 
fhem for a more coniplete background. In addition, ;^^£*^leader is urged 
to becoxrte faniiliar with the background 63^ each p^^cipant in terms 
particularly of his responsibility for alcol^ol-related enforcement. In 
Jtlna. caser studyvvWiits ^can be made more %^ 

directly relevant to each participant's 



. Actual presentiatlon of the workshdp can be said to begin with the 
leader's adaptation pf l^^ to the nedds of the participants, . as 

well as to his own instructional style. It was noted in the introduction to 
this doc wient that. the leader would annotate and modify the unit outlines 
to the point where they ixrould become a unique, personal guide to the con- 
duct of the workshop. Since the leader will have had extensive instruc- ' 
tional eaq)erience, th|§ development and enrichment of unit outlines need 
not be described here. It is sufficient that the leader be urged to make 
the fullest use of the fomaat, as well as the content of the unit outlines. 
Cach outline includes a list of objectives as'well as the outlinfe, itself. 
The fornriat also provides for a time line by which the leader can pace his 
presentation, aiid in several locations there suggested a^vi ties and 
aids tha^ghe leader niay find usefiil in a given unit. While these outlines 

. . 34 , 



ea<* wit, they also serve as a checklist for coverage as well as txrmng. 




References 



w BasicallV the references for this workshop are the technical, reports 
If ihftto relU^ch studies. However, to be fully effective, the WorkHhop 
reader must also be knowledgeable of the specialized areas-a cohol and 
^intoxication, special enforcement, training, etc. -that are "^^^^^^^l"" 
those reports. There is a bibliography of selected references included an 
f iTdocLent (page 183). These were elected because they are je^^^^^^^^ 
i readily available and, taken together, encompass the areas of interest, 
t ¥^^d« is urged io become-familiar with this Hterature. For some 
,Hiits, the outline includes specific references that are judged to be espe- 
cially valuable. The leader should obtain and read at least these refer- 
ences. 

dJ r The Casebtudy * 

Four units are devoted to a cas^ study in which the participants have 
the opportunity to apply the information they haye leatfned in the workshop. 
The outHnes for these units each contain a list of characteristics that 
ahould be includid in the participants' solution. It is suggested to the 
leader, however, that in the case study h^ emphasize the participants' 
understanding of the relationship between the workshop content and the 
I situation" described in the case study. This identification of appropriate, 
actions and the understanding of the r,6lationship between the research 
results and the described situation are more important than the develop- 
ment of a "correct" solution. ' -'(^ 



.mm: \ \. ... ^ .^r;. 

The best preparation the leade^^ study units is 

practice. There is, perhaps, only one principle to be highUghted.' The 
leader should be prepared to discus s any related topic during the case 
study but shoiild avoid dictating a particiilar approach or solution. The 
tru^ value of the case situdy lies ife the participant's own development of 
insight and his application of Hie information that has been presented and 
discusJiisd. 

*There are some variations on the. case study as a teaching technique that 
some instructors may wish to apply in this, training. A good source of in- 
formation about small-group instruction is a report available from 

' Cleaxinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical Information, Springfield, 
VA 22151: mrr.«f^;tH. J. A. Theorv "and State" of the Art of Small-Group 

. Methods of Instruction , Office CMef of R&D, Dept. of the Army, Contract 
DAHC i9-70-C-0012, Human Resources Research Organization, 

Aleaandria, VA, No. A© 703 773. - , , 
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E. Other Considerations 



' Two factors that might at first appear trivial have been shown to have 
I a substantial effect dn the success of the Workshop. These are the meeting 
room (and its faciUties) and th6, attitude developed by the leader in hi#>dwn 
introduction to the introduction of the participants. ' ( • 

The room should be comfortable, not a typical classroom with rows of 
seats. A conference-room arrangement is much mor.e appropriate. Seat- 
ing should be ^fti a circular or U arrangement to encourage interaction and 
help develop the feeling of an integrated group. There should be provision 
for visual aids as required by the instructor, but in arranging the room, 
the emphasis should be on encouraging interaction of the participants even 
at the expense bf viewing slides or a chalkboard. 

The attitude developed by the leader is very important and it appears 
to be fairly well -estabUshed during the first unit when introductions are 
made. The leader should use any strategy (or "ginamick'!) that will help 
•the participants come. to know each other and be coinfortable in open dis- 
cussion^ Any reserve or feeHng of f ormaUty greatly reduces the likelihood 
of an easy exchange of ideas and of open comments, both of wHch are essen 
tial to achieving the objectives of this workshop. Whatever ploy he uses, 
the leader should help the participants to know each other and help foster 
an informal and comfortable attitude. 



VI. UNIT OUTLINES 



A. Introi^ction ' 

■ '• ;•. 

^ Each unit outline-'iqnaists of two major parts: 1) a statement of objec- 
tive* and summary, which includes a list of references, and|B) the outline, 
itself which includes a content outline with comments, a time reference 
• provision fox the instructor's own Annotation. " The first part (which is 

-usually only one or a few pages) is primarily for orientation. The instruc- 
tional objectives are especially important. These objectives help the 
leader to define his approach to a given unit and also serve as criteria - 
whieh help the leader assess the success of each unit. The objectives can 
be used, in effect^ as test questions. 

The outline, itself, includes a listing of the topics to be presented as 
well as some comments about the topics that are intended to aid the leader's 
understanding. Thore are se3>^eral pages in each unit and on the left of each 
page is a time linelfchat indicates the amount ff time to be spent on each 
topic or activity and the total elapsed time. %The center of the page con- 
tains the topic outline as well as a descripti% of suggested activities. At 
the right side of4he page is space reserved for the leader's notes and in 
Which are noted locations for visual aids. It is likely that additional^pages 
will be needed for notes, and it is suggested that the leader' assemble 
these notes on pages interleaved with the printed outlines 

■ . • ^ , » 

The unit outline is a tool ior the leader to use in making the best pos- 
sible preaentation. It is intended to help identify the relevant material for 
each unit and to suggest a sequence of activities based on the inhe.rent rela- 
tionships in that material. Tlie leader preparing to present this workshop 
, ahould keep in Haind that the outlines are a tool for him to use. He should 
not adopt the suggestions in the outlines unless he is convinced that they 
«uH his own teaching style. Also, he shcnild satisfy himself that the con- 
tent and relationships do conform to the experience of the community (or 
area) from which tjie participants will be drawn. The material presented 
in this workshop is based on soumd research, but not all factors occur in 
all jurisdictions to the same extent. For example, "plea bargaining" is a 
factor only if it occurs in a given jurisdictidn. The leader in an area in 
which only very ■•limited plea bargaining occurs must give the proper 
empl^sia to those factors --if he mentions them at all. 



Workshop Introduction 

This utait is a presentation of the objectives of the work 
shop and of the mefliods'W which it is presented. 
Within the half hour alloNired for this unit, it should also 
be possible to present 4 statement about sponsorship, 
as well as any administrative matters specific to a 
given session. Also, during this unit the leader should 
introduce himself and i&troduce the participants (or 
ask them to ihtrodu^ themselves). 

The iiistructi!6"nal objectives of this unit are: 

To provide an vinder standing of the background 
and purpose^of this wgiirkshop. 

. '■ : . ' '■ ■ 

. To provide an Overview and uy|der standing of 
the woi|k:8hop objectives. 

To provide an understanding of the admini8tra- 
-^ tion and conduct of the workshop, especially 

1^^ l^mouht^ .eactent of participation expected 

- \1^#Qf 'ttfe pJartippants. 



Refet'ences and Special Material . , 
None except special local materials, such as maf*. 



Time 
(Elapsed) 1 



(--) 
0:05 



(0 
0 



05) 

;10 



UNIT 1. WOfiKSHOP IN TRODUCTION 
Activity 

SPONSORSHIP AND ADMimSTRATIVE MATTERS 

1. Identify Workshop ^ 

2. Identify presenting agen<?y ; , - \ 

3. Meeting times and locations , 
4; Meal arrangements 

- Note special arrangement for drinking ' J Jjs 

demonstration 

5. Housing arrangements and maps if needed 

6. Breaks 

7. Messages 
WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES 

1. Describe the purpose of tiie workshop as being 
to achieve a better level of alcohol- related 
enforcement by means of appropriate command 



Instructor Igotea 
and Visual Aids 



and supervisory 



actions that have been identi- 



2. 



fi^;^fhe studies of factors influencing the 
altohol-related arrest decision. 
Specific objectives are: 

a*. Toprovide knowledge of the factors that 
influence the arrest decision. 



A slide "headlin 
ing" these major 
objectives can be 
used effectively. 
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UNIT i.^ %ORKSHOf> INTRODUCTION 



Actual 



(0:15) 
0:05 



Activity 



b. - To idenl^Lfy apiifropriate command/giiper- 
via<>ry actidl's based on knowledge of ^ 

thd^e factors. 

c. To provide knowledge of alcohol and intoxi- 
cat|i|n ||elative to alcohol- related offenses 
and enforcement. ||' 

d. To provide some practic^||| application of 
the knowledge presented during the work- 
shop. 

3. If there is stifficient time, th^leader can 

describe the objectives in somewhat -greater ^ 
detail, using tfaie description of objectives in 
Section H, pp. 9-13, of this document. 

PROCEDURES 

1. Describe how the various units will be pre- 
sented and whkt is expected of the participants. 

2. Emphasize iiie approach to each of 1||e follow- 
ing inciuding the material from the pages of 
this document as noted. However, the 
approach will be the leader's unique, personal 
development. 



Instructor Notes 
and Visui^Aids 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



(0:20) 
•0:1Q 



(0:30) 



UNIT 1. WORKSHOP INTRODUCHON 



i 



Activity 

a. Presentation 

b. Case Study 

c. Controlled Drinking Demonstration 
INTRODUCTION 

The leader should briefly introduce himself, citing 
some relevant parts of his background. Then he 
should introduce the participants or ask them to do 
it themselves. 

While this is Usted last in this unit, the leader ^ 
should do it whenever it seems natural for the 
given situation. 
Introductions will help to -/break the ice- but the 
leader should not letthe p#cess go on beyond the 



allotted time. 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 
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Allotted 
Time 

— a. «. ^i>v^xo 1.11 >ji,muxate a Aiconoi-. M-flO 

Related Violations . ~ ~ 



2, Exercise t o Identify Factors in Simu lat^ Alcohol ^^^^ 



This unit is an exercise requiring direct participation 
with written responses and a group discussion period. 
The objectives'are: ' " 

To provide an understanding of the concept that 
a police officer's decision to make an alcohol- 
related irre St may be affected by his attitude or 
or influences that may not be directly related to 
the actUc^l offense. 

opporttinity fpr analysis and 
' ' ideritification of such factors. 

To provide a means for relating factors, in simu- ' 

lated cases to the attendees' own experience or 
observations. ,* • 

. T^o provide an understanding of the concepts and 
approaches used in the research studies. - '* 

References and Special J^ate rial 

1. Appendix A of this document which describes the * ^ ♦ 
factors identified in the r^pearch studies. 

2. - The Participants' Manual contains the scenarios, 

response sheets arid instructions. No other ' 
material is needed. |pk # 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMI^LDATED 
ALCOHOL-RELATED VIOLATIONS 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
'^nd Visual Aids 



) 



0:05 



(0:05) 
,0:05 



PROCEDURE , 

1. Describe unit activities: 

a. Revie^ background. 

b. Introduce scenarios. 

c. Read Scenario 1. 

d. Record predicted outcome a|id reasons. 

e. Discuss responses. 

f. Repeat for 2 and 3. 

2. Be sure each participant has materials" in 
manuals » 

BACKGRpUND ; 

1. Arrest decision is mainly determined by facts 
but can he affected by other non-evidential 

, influences. (Use Appendix A for . a brief 
summary. ) . 

2. A sX participants if in their experience alcohol - 
related arrests wer^ influenced by other than 
facbaal evidence. 

3. Introduce st^enarios to participants. 

a. Objective is to identify the non-evidential 

* "factors'* that may have influenced the 

X ■ 

jpblice officer's decision. 
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Scenarios are ,in 
App'eiidix B of 
Participants! . 
Manuial^ 



Use local statis- 
tics if available; 
Appeildix A. 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMULATED 
ALCOHOL-RELATED VIOLATIONS . 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 


Activity \ 

% 


Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 






b. 


Police officer's action may ^e: 










To arrest the driver for DWL 










To' arrest the driver (or issue a 




♦ i 






citation) for another violation. 










■■ ■ ♦ 


■ 


r 






To release the driver without charge. 

i 








c. 


Data pertaining to the actual degrfee of 






- • * 




intoxication of drivers in each scenario 










^ is limited in order to emphasize some of 










,v 

Uie other factors that may influence the 










■# ■ 

pfftcerls decision. ^ 








a. 


Participants may perceive factors 










differently dependent upoai the najttre of 

it* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 7 , ■ 










the communities in whiStih theyjRrork. 








Let participants begin exercise. Apply their 




>> 




experience and observations to the described 








situations. 




(0:10), 






1 




0:15 


FACTOR IDENTIFICATION 






1. 


The scenarios and the response sheets us'ed 








in 


this exercise are reproduced on the pages 




i 




in^mediately following this outline.. 


- 


* 

J- 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMULATED 
ALCOHOL-RELATED VIOLATIONS 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

A. f^^fxSk 1 


Activity 


Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 




ajm^vr^- no. tixe pavXticipsLzik-s r^e£ta SLna> recoxu >Jieir 

responses, the leader should be available for 






comments or ques^l^ns; but he should not 

, t • ' . . ' " . 




.1- ■ 

(0:25) 
0:3b 


offer comments or help. 

-* ■ 

DISCUSSION r ' 
1« In prejj^ration for leading this discussion, the 
lead&r should have read each scenario and 
responded to it>:l|rimself. Then h^should com- 
pare his ansS^Hns.^to the results of the research 






t . ■ ■ . ' , 

.Studies. r . ■ --■ >•■■ -» , i 
2« ..The participants are -requested to volunteer 


r 
















that may have be^^ of influence* The leader 






ixiust involve aii participanLS oy sugge^rmg 




• 


questions a^ comments. He should use 






directed questions and comments, Tlf necessary. 






■ ■ ■ ♦ ^ 

to obtain a participant's contribution. 

t 

3, There ar^ ho ''right" answers. The leader 








W <' 

■ 


should: rtiake it clear that anyone's prediction 
could be the way the incident ends. The 
factjj^^^nd how they affect the outcome will be 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE.TO mENTOFY FACT IN SIMULATED 
jEcOHOL-RELATEt) VIOLATIONS 



Time, 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 
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Xigjlated to each prediction in a way that reflects 
th€i individual's experience and past 
observations. 

4. Hoover, there is a statistically valid body. of. . 
knowledge about how many police officers aire 
affected by the factors. That knowledge is in 
the results of the research studies. 

5i Using the summaries from Appendix A 

in this document, the leader should briefly 
present his analysis of the three scenarios. 
There should be time for some discussion of 
differences of opinion and of what command 
and supervisory actions could^be taken to 
counteract or support the factors. 

I 

6. Other classes have identified some of the 
"influencing factoxS" as follows: 
a» Scenario #1 

the officer's age 

the officer is a very light drinker . / 
the officer has years of police \; 
experience V ' 
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is 



Ind tructor Note^s 
and Visual Aids 



The scenario^ . 
contain some .ma-' 
terial thatj^ight 
be factor a l^ut ^ 
were not found in 
the studies,*e« gi : 

• reli|jiori . 
age- of car ; 

• conditio^ of car 
Use these as .dis- 
cussion tbpi^:d-- • 
are tliey' fapjiiprB ; 
locally? ' / . ' 



UNIT 2.- EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMULATED 
ALCOHOL-RELATED VIOLATIONS 



Tirpe 
(Eilipsed) 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



. the officer has traffic enforcement 
experience ^ ' 

it is near the end of the officer ^s shift 
, the driver has a positive attitude and 
is cooperative 

the driver is in the. same age group 
as the officer 

the drivea|l^family is in the car 
• . ^^the driver is close to home 

b. Scenario 

A the fact the officer is a State Highway 
Patrolman 

the officer *s self confidence 
the officer *s training 
. . the high morale of the officer 
the race of the suspect 
the driver's uncooperative or *'curt" 
attitude 

the "all black" nature of the area 

c, Scenario #3 

the shortage oi police manpower 
the absence of departmental policy 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMULATED 
. ALCOHOL-RELATED VIOLATIONS 



Time 
XE lapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
ancf Visual Aids 



(0:55) 
0:05 



> 



the supervispr^s pqlicy concerning 
PWI priority : . 

the fact that a two-man patrol car is 
involved 

♦the driver is alone 

the driver is close to home ■ ^ 



SUMMARY 



1. The leader should siimmarize in terms of the 
f ollo\^ing : . 

a. There are factors. that influence a patrol- 
man^s decision about an alcohol-related 
arrest. These are generally: 
. the officer's personal background 

the officer's attitude 

some characteristics of the specific 

incident 

. some characteristics of the local 

environment 
There are specific, effectiv^ command and 
supervisory actions that can be taken to 
capitalize on these factors in a way that ^ 
enhances alcohol-* related enforcement. 



r 
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UNIT 2. EXERCISE TO IDENTIFY FACTORS IN SIMULATED 
ALCOi#)L.RELATED VIOLATIONS 



Time 
(Elapaed) 
Actual 



■V. ■ J 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



' 2. 



(0:60) 



c. The workshop will enable the participant 
to identify the impact of specific factors 
and help each to define the mo^ appro- 
priate actions for improved OWl 
enforcement in his agency. 
If time permits, the leader should ask 
questions to help him assess how well the" 
participants are assimilating the material. ^ 
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Scenario 1 foi^ Unit 2 Exercise 



Officer Bill Brown is on mptorized patrol in a community similar to 
ybtira, Yestertiay he celebr^tecj bis 45th birthday by having a couple of ' 
beerilwith a few fellow officers after going off duty/ This is unusual for 
Bill who is a very light drinker. Bill, a long-time traffic officer, has 
been o^ the depattment long toough to be anticipating retifemeiit. He has 
never ma3r,iried and devotes much of his spare time to volunteer work for the 
Presbjiterian Church of which he is a member; he claims his active church 
life is k natural cbndequfaice of his Scotch ancestry and upbringing. 

Atljabout 2330 --just halC art hour before his shift is to end --Officer 
Brown observes a n(BW mpd€>l Cadillac make an abrupt stop at a traffic sig- 
nal thatlhad been red for ''some time. When the light turns green, the driver 
reacts slowly and after a jack-rabbit start drives at a much slower-than- 
^erjiJ^^ the rig^t of the roadway/ As Officer Brown follows 

abou^one block behind the car/ it veer 6 sharply to the center of the road- 
way and then abruptly back to the right side. Officer Brown decides to stop 
the car for investigation of a possible DWI, He turns on his dome/flasher 
lights and follows the car closeJLy fo* about 30-60 seconds, TheH is no 
jsign that the driver is aware,<>f the ^¥y^ro^^ Officer Brown honks the 

Iwjrn several times, and the ^Iriyi^r to an abrupt stop just 

barely off the travelled portion of ^l^e^ 

As he approaches the car. Officer Brown is greeted by the driver who 
has opened the window and inquires about why he was stopped. The driver's 
face is moderately flushed; his speech is clear; and his attitude is affable, 
Olflcer Brown observes that the driver is a white male about 50 years old, - 
He is neatly dressed and groomed; he appears concerned aboUt wtiy he was 
stopped, biit deems to tTe ^viiling to cooperate. There are thx:^^ee passengers 
in the car who are identified as "my wife and kids" by the drivei: who has 
proffered his driver's license. Officer Brown detects a slight aroma of 
liquor and the driver admits to "a couple of drinks" before a later dinner at 
whieh he and his faiilily also shared a bottle of wine. The driver also vol- 
unteer s /the information thia the is going directly home which is only a short 
distance away, "Officer Borwn confirms from the license that the driver's^ 
residence is only about one-half mile away. He ot|serves that the car is 
apparently well cared for and the interior is clean, ^ 




Response Sheet 

Scefliario 1 for . Unit 2* Exercise 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ||. ■ 

Based only wTth^^l^^ * "^^^^"^ 

how this incident will end. 

The suspect will be ^arrested fox DWI. 
: ^he suspect wiU be cited or arrested on anothe¥^^harge. □ 

The pui5p^ "it 

Please make a note <>^ tlioBe things in the stoi?/ that lead you to make 
this prediction. V 

1." . ■ . ■ ■ — — ' ' ■ ' 



2.^ 

3. 

4. 




5. 



Discussion Notes 

•# ■ ■ - ' 

(You may want to record he^ the predictions made by the other participants 

and tjici^^ comments. ) -^^ 
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Scenario 2 for Unit 2 Exercise 



Patrolman John Jbnes of the State Highway Patrol is typical of the men 
now joining the Patrol. Most of them are white, college-educated, and view 
?*^^f- which they have strong ambitions. Jones 

Wfcnties and has been on. the Patrol for about four years and 



IS 



^a^Wt??i-hi^ level of morale. 



This event takes place on the 1600-2400 shift while Jones is conducting ' 
routine patrol on Interstate 95. He observes an old model sedan approaching 
at a high rate of speed. As the vehicle approaches. Officer Jones notes that 
it chahges lanes frequently but not in a particularly hazardous way. He de- 
cides, as it passes his pdist, that the driver is exceeding the limit, and he 
begins pursuit. Jones observes that the vehicle continues at a high rate of 
speed, which he eventually clocks at 71 miles per hour. The posted limit 
^ia 55.* Jones turns on the dome and flashers and continues the pursuit down 
^ an exit ramp. The time of clocking the suspect was 2018 --which is almost 
exactly the middle of his shift, the weather is clear, and the road is dry and 
well lighted. The suspects e^its the Interstate into an all black housing project. 

The driver becomes aware of the patrol car and maneuvers neatly to a 
stop« well of the road in a well-lighted area. ' ' 

, Jones approaches the car and observes that there are five passengers 
in addition to the driver. AU of the occupants are black. The car is poorly 
cared for and has several dents and scrapes. When Jones tells the driver' 
that he l^s been stopped for speeding, he receives a gruff- sounding answer 
to the effect ". . . I never drive this old car very fast. " The driver produces 
his license and registration when requested, but in a markedly slow, deliberate 
fasUon. His conversation with Jones is curt- -almost surly. As indicated by 
his license, he lives in the downtown area. He volunteers that he "is out here 
to show his friends around. " 

■ ♦ 

As they talk, Jones observes a case of beer on fhe back floor and is 
aware of the strong smell of beer. The driver* acknowledges that he has 
had "a few beers*" • 
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/ .:■ . /^v-^-^^^ Responiie Sheet 

^ Scenaricf 2 iorjunii 2 Ei£ercuie 

! 

Based only on the information in sjcenaxio, please make a prediction of 
how this incident will end • . 

The suspect wiU be arrefsted for bWl. / ^ D 

The suspect will<.be citeK or arrested on another charge. Q 

The suspect will be released. D 

Please make^a note below of those ^things in the story that lead yo4 to make 
this prediction. ^ ' ' 



2. 

4. 

5. 



Discussion Notes 



(You ma.y want to record here the predictions made by the other participants 
, and their comments. ) 
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Scenario 3 for Unit 2 Exerci^e"^ 



Officers Smith and Young are assigned to the Patrol Division of a 
Metropolitan Police Departm^t, The Department is understaffed and 
has experienced a significant imcr ease in cringe and calls for service during 
the past few years. Although.DWI enforcement is one of the functions of the 
Patrol Division, tjie Department has no specific policy relating to this 
activity, and supervisors. tend to place emphasis on other duties, 

• The officers, yorking in a two -man patrol c>ir, have just started the 
1600-2400 shift on a typical Friday night. Smith, the younger of t^e t^yvo, 
is driving. The district lies between an industrial area and a residential^ . 
.area. The traffic is rrioderately heavy .because many workers are stilJL en 
route home. There are several taverns in the area, and it is customaryfor 
many workers to stop on their way home for "a few beer s\ " : 

As the officers a|>pro;a.ch a usually busy intersection, they observe>a 
.car that had been parked in front o^ a tavern move into traffic and turn right . 
at the intersection, ignoring the stop sign. The officers decide to stop the 
driver for the stop sign violation, ajti^ turn on the dome /flasher lights. There 
is no evidence that the driver is aware of the patrol car as they drive through 
the ncKXt block,^ Officer Sjnith honks the horn several times and the driver 
finally maneuvers toward the sid6 of the roadway and stops out of the travelled 
Jportion, but well away from the curb, • . * 

Officer Smith exists the patrol car and approaches the suspect's car. He 
observes that the headlights areoon; the driver is alone in %\ie car and appears 
to be a white male about 40* years old, dressed in work clothes. Smith 
requests the driver's license and car registration. The driver's face is 
flushed and the odor of beer is very strong. The driver acts slowly and 
deliberately but appears to have difficulty in finding the papers and passing 
them to Sn^ith* Smith notices that the driver is staring straight ahead and 
keeps his kands on the wheel as^ though for steadiness, 

The'driver answers Smith's question about drinking with the assertion 
that he has had "about 6 or 8 beers since I left work, He states that was 
about 1-1/2 hours ago, which seems to be correct. The driver answers 
Smith's questions very tersely, but is not aggressive or surly. The license 
indicates that the driver is a few blocks froiri home. 
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Responae Sheet . . 

* ■ J' • • ■■(•"* - . " ■ • 

Sceharip 3 for Unit 2 Exercise 

Based (mly on the inforiX3i*io» the scenario, please make a jyrediction of 
how thift^ mcident will end* 

The suspect will be arrested for DWI* □ 

The suspect will be cited or arrested on another charge. [~j 

The suspect will be released. dl 

•. A *■ ' • ■ ... 
Please make a note l^elow of those things in the storyr that Jead you to make 
this prediction, . y . V. ' T, • 



2. 
3. 
'4. 
5. 







1 


























— 1 




■ / 


— 4fe — 


1 ■ \.' 




1 , 



Discussion Notes 



(Vou may want to record here the predictions made by the other participants 
and their comments.) * j 



Allotted 

" ' ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ '^^ Time 

Unit 3, Research Studies of Factors --Backlground 0:15 

This unit is a brief description of the objectives of the 
. research studies and the. methocS that were used. The 
objectives are: 

• To provide an understanding of the purposes of the ^ 
research studies^ 

■ . • • . ' • ' ' . 

To provide an understanding of the specific methods 
that were used. 



References and Special Materials 

1. The pertinent parts of each stud'j^--back^.ound, purpose 

and method- -should be reviewed.' (Appendix A, pp. 1-8, 48-51) 

2. National statistics can be found in Borkenstein and the 
. ASAP Evaluation (see Bibliography). 

3»^_^VAny local statistics or descriptions of coi^^prmeasure 
V programs can be used to illustrate needs. ^ 



' UNIT 3. RESEARCH^ STUDIES OF FACTORS- -BACKGROUND 





(Elapsed; 


Activity 


Instructor Notes 
-and -vasual-Aids - 




Actual 








( " ) 










\Jm\jO 


BACKGRQHND 






o 




. Impact of alcohol- related offenses on highway 


Mention local 


1 








and/or national 








accidents, injuries and fatalities. 


statistics 






2. 


Countermeasures have been developed at sev- 


Mention local 










programs 








'eral Government levels (e.g. , ASAP). Police 




• 






enforcement is emphasized in all programs. 








3. 


However, overall level qf enforcement remains 


Gite local 




t " 




• 


statistics 








" low. , 




> 


• 




esj^imated at two arrests per year for 










.typical traffic officer (Borkehsteih) 








4. 


Also, alcohol- i^related off-enses remain high 


Ulte local 










statistics 




* 




estimated one in 20 drivers on a week- 










end evening exceed stattiatory BAG (ASAP 










E validation). . ' 






(0:05) 


5. 


■ ^3 . : ■ ■ . ■■ \ 

Need to Increase rate of enforcement persists. 














PURPOSE OF STUDIES 










Since enforcement remains low in spite pf 










knowledge of problem and effects, it appears 










that other factors influence a police officers 










decision to enforce alcohol- related laws. . 

^ ■ — '■ — — L. 





Time 
(Elapsed) 
AcniaJ. 



(0:10) 
0:05 



EKLC 



2. Many factors can be suggested. To determine 

wbich are really operational, the two studies 
* were funded. 

3^^- The. specific objectives were to identify factors 
(positiv^^or negative) that affect the arrest 
decision and to sugg^st^remedial action to in- 
crease enforcement rate. 

METHODS 

1. Describe' the survey/interview' techniques that 
were yised- (Brief stateiJiejiit, refer partici- 
pants .!tc> s"tudy summaries in Appendix A) . 

^ ■ •• ' 

2., Emphasize that the studies were controlled to 
insure that results are valid. 

departments and officers were guaranteed 

anonymity, 

department size, location and mission 
were sampled on a representative basis 
. ASAP and non-ASAP were studied 

separately to assess possible effects of 
a formal countermeasure program. 
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Relate back to 
scenarios in 
Unit 2. 



Refer partici- 
pants to 
Appendix A of 
th^ir manual. 



Refer to 
Appendix A. 



JJHTI 3. SeSEARCH SftJDIES OF FACTORS --BACKGROUND 



Time 
(;B lapsed) 

Acta ai— 



Activity ' 



(0:15) 



EKLC 



3* In the non- ASAP study: 

255 pQlice officers were surveyed by 

■ . f 

. questionnaire and 69 of them were inter 
viewed in depth. 

74 police supervisors were surveyed as 
were 12 judges, 14 prosecutors and 6 
civic officials. 
4; 1^1^ the ASAP study: 

85 police officers assigned to ASAP and 
21 assigned to other duties were 
interviewecj. 

13 police supervisors wj|re inte|lTiewe^d, 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



A slide showing 
total numbers 
in each study 
can be used 
here. * 
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Unit 4. Factors AslBdgiat^d with Officers^ Attributes anA 

— lAttitade^-l:^^.-i/ / ^Jli^— ^ • - ^ i-.^^-...—- 



0- 



All of the factor s'fro^ii" the research sjtudies will be pre- 
sented and discussed. The obfectives are: 

f To^royide a*n xwidierstandijig ppthe personal clkafac'- 
. teristiqs that influence a patrolrnan^s decision. 

V vT© conipi*re/the!.r6s^ 2 with the study 

rid^suits and evialUat^ the diiferences. 



\ .^X^), provide? thejd^pportunity for reljating these factors 
SrS* ' ^ eaph attendee^ ii* own experience and practices. 

f - ' • i . R^ferex^ces :!^pe/ua:l Material 



. ^ y/1 Jj-/ of each: stud^ on personal factors and 

W?^.^' /v sittitudes constitute th6 basic references. 



. results sections of 

^ C V- ^^: ' V iV ;^^^h9^'^y unit. 

/^'^^^^ and 52-57) 

Jt^Y . .... , I .. . . . .. 



^ UNIT 4. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OFFICERS* ATTRIBUTES 
AND ATTITUDE s : 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



0:05 



(0:05) 
0:20 



me 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Mstny of (the factors that affect an officer's 
decision are personal one&--the officer's age, 
drinking habits and attitudes toward alcohol. 

2. In this unit the factors will be presented and ti 
will be allowed for discussion aimed at relating 
the factors to the participants own experience 
and attitude. 

3. (The leader should establish at this point how he 

' prefers to conduct the unit. It is sugg^ested that 

■,p ■ 

he present the results in total and then open ' 

. ' ■ • 

discussion. However^ the exact format should 

be the leader 'a. choice. ) 

PERSONAL FACTORS 

Hv Younger, less-experienced officers made mpre 

arrests than older. 

. age* and experience appear to operate as a 
/ single factor. 
50% of those 30 or under made 6 alcohol- 
related, arrests in previous year. 

... * 



Throughout this 
unit the leader 
should use slides 
or the chalkboard 
to present data 
taken from 
Appendix A. 



The content of 
the remainder of 
this unit is in 
outline form. 
Comments and 
instructions to 
the leader are in 
parenthe ses. 



ERLC 
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UNIT 4. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OFFICERS* ATTRIBUTES :^f . 

AND ATTITUDE . • 



Tunc 
(Elapsed) 

Actyial ■ 



Activit 



Instructar NO'tes 
and Visual Ai|ds 



EKLC 



num'ber and only 26% of those over 40 made 

6 or more arrests. 

. ' . ■ i 

However, in the ASAP study, older more 
experienced officers were judged to be 
more '»rigid enforcers. (See Appendix A, 
pp. A52 and A^) . . ' 

2. Officers who are infrequent or light drinker s,=i, 
make more arrests. , ^ 

3. Most officers report that '^other of|^cers" 
decision to arrest would be affected by their 
drinking habits. 

4. Most of those interviewed tended to under- 
estimate the amount of alcohol needed to reach 

a specified BAG. 

Effect of underestimation is that if officers 

ft 

think that a suspect may have had only one 
or two drinks they might be inclined not to 
arrest. 

Fewer than 1 in 5 officers were able to 
estimate accurately the amount of alcohol 
needed to attain a BAC of . 08 - . 12. 



A V ^ ■ 



This contrast in 
results sh^ul^ 
be used as a 
basis for di^^ 
cussion--i^iid' 
possible » ? 
re solution, i 



Ijeader should^ 
ask participants 
for their own 
estimates to 
illustrate this. ' 
Use slide 
developed .f r om^ 
Appendix D 
to show error 
of estimate. 
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UNIT 4; FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OFFICERS^ ATTRIBUTES 
► ^ AND ATTITUDE 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity- 



Instructor Notes 
anH Visual Aids 



ERLC 



7. 
8. 



About one-third of the officers believed erro- 
neously that their own consumption produced 
illegal BAC^s and. thus they could have >e en guilty 

;f DWI and might tend to be sympathetic with a 
uspect. 

Officers having special training in alc|j||iol- 
related enforcement made more arrests, 
SpiBcial assignment produces more arrests. 
The ASAP study produced results generally 
the same as that given above. The slight 
variations in emphasis and content of the ASAP 
versus the non-ASAP results are shown in the 
following outline. ' - : 

a. ASAP officers felt that other officers' drinkihg 
habits affect the other officers* decisions, 
but that their own drinking habits do not' 
affect their decisions.. 50% felt other 
officers who drank were negatively 
affected. 82% felt that their decisions were 
not affected. 14% felt that the fact they did 
not drink made them more rigid in their 



arrest decisions. 
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Compare to 
local steltistics 



NIT 4. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OFFICERS' ATTRIBUTES 

AND ATTITUDE . 





. Tim A 


Activity^ 


Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 






b. There i 


a^e three..Ar.ejaiB of cojacern: 








• De 


tection training to spot DWI suspects 


1 ^ ■ ■ " 






ab< 


3ut half of the ASAP officers felt they 








benefited from this training. A fre- 
quent response, however, was that 
experience was of far greater value. 

. Training relative to court appearances; 
about half reported it was beneficial anc 
many felt it gave needed confidence, 

. TrainiiJg influence on-officer s' attitudes; 
only about one -third indicated that they 


\ 


■ § 




were influenced by this training. Many 
^ ^^^^^ however, stated they w^j^ made more 
V aware of the DWI problem and the need 








<? for 


a treatment approach. 




« 




c. Generally, ASAP officers are more dis- 


ft:- 






posed to exiforce DyTI la,ws if they have had 








prior experience in accident investigation. 








d. ' An officer's confidence in his ability has^ 








strong. 


positive influence on his desire to 








make DWI arrests and his enforcement 








activity. 


This encompasses confidence in 
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UNIT 4. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH OFFICERS' ATTRIBUTES 

AND ATTITUDE 





Time 
Actttil 


Activity 

•i ■ . » 


Instructor Notes 
ana Visual /\ias 


\ 




^ his ability to identify suspects, to ascertain 
the degree of intoxication and to testify in 




V 

• 

L 


(0:25) 
0:15 


court, 

V 

ATTITUDINAL FACTORS 

!• Officers;, attitudes about the miportance of the 
alcohol -related offense, especially in compar- 
ison to other duties, strongly affects the arrest 
decision. Also, some officers tend to be 
sympathetic to the suspect and be concerned 
over the effect of a DWI arrest and conviction 

2. Most officers have adequate' knowledge of the 
causal role of a*l|^hol in crashes but ^pear 
not to consider' it in enforcement. 

3. Sympathetic attitude toward suspect derives 
from belief that he could be a ^'social drinker^^ 
and have taken only a '»few drinks, " or from 
the suspects '*sob story. • 

• 4. The use of "alternatives'' to arrest (such as 

having a sober passenger drive) is acceptable 
to most officers if jthey perceive that the prac- 
tice is tolerated by the department. 


Statistics can be 
taken from the 
Technical Re* 
port«?^.^ Leader 
shcmW empha- 
s^itX^ that the 
attitudes do exisi 
and they deter- 
mine how an 
,.,officejr reacts to 
» all other factors. 

In discussion 
the leader should 
emphasize this 

and help parti- 
cipants to relate 
it to their own 
experience. 

* 

\ 
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UNIT 4. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH ONCERS' ATTRIBUTES 

AND ATTITUDE 



Time 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Npte9 
and Visual Aids 



5. With regard to. adjudication, the officers were 
*aware of the penalties for DWI and felt they were 



fair. However, it appears that the officers who 
felt that penalties weire too severe, were mare 
jgiffected by their attitude th^n were the others. 
6. Some of the ASAP study results were developed 
with a slightly different emphasis. These are 
presented below: 

a. Those ASAP officers who had the most 

exposure to drunk drivers had little sympa- 
thy for DWIs, and were most disposed to 
.ake arrests.^ Those officers who were 
pathetic to DWIs were less inclined to 
make arrests. ^ 
94% of ASAP officers did not feel the 
penalty for DWI was too severe and most 
officers felt that existing penalties were 
adequate provided thy were applied ^ 
ASAP officers reported a tendency to be 
influenced in the case Of first offenders 
.when severe penalities were possible. 
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* 



Leader should 
comment here 
that basically 
ther^^are no 
differences be- 
tween the two 
studies, hut they 
were conducted 
and reported in 
different ways. 



UNIT 4» iFACTdkS ASSOCUTED WITH OFFICERS' ATTRIBUTES 

AND ATTITUDE 





(Ejlmpi^cl) 
Actual 


V " Activity 


Instructor hjotes 
and Visual Aids 






...... J 

d. Most ASAP officers felt that tough DWI 
enforcement was a deterrent and that, this 




!. r 

1 


(0:40) 
0:20 

"■'4. 
» ■ 


influenced their decisions, causing more 
rigid enforcement. 
DISCUSSION 

1. The discussion is, initiated by the leader by such 
questions as: 

How do these results compare to your' \^ 
experience? . 

Are there alternatives to arrest? ^ 
What attitudes ii^e common in your 
departnlent? 

2. The leader should first attempt to determine thai 
the content of the unit has been understood. 
Second, he should direct the discussion to how 
the content applies to each participant's own 
department. 

3. If there is time, the leader should very briefly 
summarize the unit. 


It can be useful 
to relate the dis- 
cussion back to 
•the Scenarios in 
Unit 2 and to the 
responses that 
were made in 
that unit. 

1 





Allotted 
Time 



Uml SV )g^act0ri AiiocUted with the Local Environment ' 0:60 

and the Specific Incident 



Thia unit is the aame as Unit 5 except that the factors related 
to the local environment and to the specific incident are .the 
topic. The objectives are to present and discuss these factors, 
relating them to the participant's own experience. 



References and Special Material ^ 

1. The sectio^s^of each report on environmental and incident- 
specific factor IB are the basic references. 

The non ASAP report identifies these as: Factors 
Relating to the Local Environment and Factors 
Specific to a Given Incident, (pp A-9 - 11) 
• • . . . 

. The ASAP report identifies Driver Related Factors, 
Operational Factors, Departmental Factors and 
Outside Influences, (pp A-52 - 57) 

2. Specific quantitative results from the reports can be used 
to prepare slides pr be available to put on the chalkboard. 



'UNIT 5, FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE, LOCAL ENVIRONMlfNT" * 
r AND THE. SPECIFIC INCIDENT . 
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0:05 
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INTRODUCTIQI^ ' 






L Factors thatta^e a consequence of the Ideal en- 






vironment and that are specific to a given incident 


• i>' ■ ■ / 

•'y ■•' • • • 




also a f f*»oi" i"hp- Hpciflinti- 




♦ 


JL xxc worQ exiviiuxiixiexit lo tiocu xxi ei wxv»*-i p^xi^^ 






to encompass: , 






^ operational prpcedures ' : * 






department characteristics 
' . community Iktitude 

V • ^ IX X L U X'V^CUUXCO 

3. Incident specific factors include: 
• • anver s ocjt dxi\4. xtt\*c 


V 




^^driver a^^^^^ 

% Lixxie ox aay ^iime in Lour; 

.♦'*■• 










weather in ^ 






driving infraction 






"observed degree" of intoxication 


■ ' V 


- > 


.«■ * ' ■■ • ■ • . . • 
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UNIT 5. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 

AND THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 



Time 
^lapsed) 
Actual 



(0:05) 
OiZO 



ERIC 



Activity 



FACTORS ASSOCIATED rWITH THE LOCAL 
ENVIRONMENT ^ ^ - ^ 

1. ' Departmental policy is a critical factor. Lack of 

formal, .specific policy arid lack of standards of 

(J - 

performance are perceived as ^ ^|vmwritten 
policy*' favoring low enfbrcemejit. 

2. Plea bargauriing and lengthy (delayed) court 
procedures both lead to relatively low enforce- 



ment. w\ 

3. However; officers who are generally "high" 
enforcers are Vot deterred by their dissatigfac- 
tion with disposition of cases by the court. 

4. Lengthy processing prox^dures for arrest and 
booking discourage enforce^h^ient. 

5. The attitude of the conimunity^^d li 
effect on the a:^est decision.-?^^!^^ public 

g ene ra^^ Sslvo r s 

, , .'^i^- 'V "^' * 

also toleipiiit o4 



enfpi^cemfent b^t i 



IS 



6 . IThe re a)f)pea 1^3 t^^^ Httle formal^ cornxnyuri\4 
cations between police aiiH^^coimmiatu^^^^^^^^ 



regarding) alcojiol- related eiifoyGemfe*!^^^^^^^^^^^ 
excetiity oljcfour^e, in A^AP communities. 

4 • • 




Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids ' 



Stiati sties from 
the reports can 
^ be summariz|^ 
on slides or for 
use on chalk- ' 
board 
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AND THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 
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viour irepx^ebcxiLS poiicy 3,na paLroirxieix re- 






♦^x^.^***-* X c o s c u X cv^ vxx X c^xxc xii^f' do ^r€xl do 






JP the attitude • 






8. ■ ' Simp SDl* Q OTO n ^ T*a 1 Itt- 0\zro r^f 'f'Vi a #1i o^^A'4'ir%*-t 

V» w/wi^c X V X ou X o gcxic X dXly - d-L^C dWdPc OX LXie QloCPeLxOxi 




4 


txl&t C3.n De exercijSpH Hv T^a.'fT'ollTian anri a "OT^o a T« "fn 

w X 0 G VX »; fc/^LX UXlXXCfcXl dXXU dlJlJCdX^ l«C 






belFeve that patrolmen exercise more -^non- 


•■ - - 




arrest'* otitions than is actuallv fhp ra^p 




* 


9. Large municipal departments produce relatively 

fewier arrests, ^vhi'mh' sufforp^f^ an prnnViacic f\n 

1^^"^* »A*v^oi»o^ W JIXX.^IX ^.*^^0 dXl CXXX L/XXdO X O vXx 


. . ■■ ■ 




r* riTTTil n a_l pnfoT^'r'Ptnpn'f* nirf* fr*nnr1 in Grviall e4'«a4'« 

V. X XXIXXXXCLX CXXXUX W.CXXXCJLXL XXO L XOIXXIU XXl O XXXdll OT oXaXe 

departments. However, officers* perception of 






trip PTTl'nlia QiUkl Q P c n r^'f 'f'rt o f f a r*'!* 4* K a r^A^^-ioir^M <4'i^ 
UXC ClXX^Xld 94pp O C CXXXo XIOL LO dXXc C L tXie UC Cx O I'On tO 


% ' 




arrest. 






*v. A ax^ .^Ata^x^x^ o uixuy uxuuu^cu oUXXXc VdxXdbXOXlo 






■ : . ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■'f- 

^ax Lx^ixxdx xy wxlxx x^cgdxu to uxe opecxaiizeQ assicn~ 


■ ^ 




ment and how it was operated. These are pre- 






sented below ^ 






a. , Frequency of court appearajices had little 

Uifluence on ASAP officers possibly because 






of pay for court tim^. . , 








1 



UNIT 5. FACTORS i^bciATED WITH THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT' 



/ 



^ -Tt^^^V'****-"^ " — — 

AND ^THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



b. Duty hours worked by the officer can. affect 
his fkrrxily life, mofale and health and pro- 
duce lower enforcei^^^ 

c. Xhe one-man patrol an specialized DWI 

enforcement is more effective than the two- 

i 

man unirt. Several reasons have been 
inferred- -but not proven. 
. Two-man \mits can be out of service 
more for ^'personal business'^ 
The officjB>:s can became iriyqlved in dis-^f 
' cussion and thus be less attentive; 
: . • The officers may.'be less receptive to 

supervision if they view their partner 

".* •■«■ 
as an "ally^" against, thje^ supervisor. 

. • Two -Tnan xmits could double/the oppor- 
tunity for <iiscretion. If one/objects to 
arrest, the suspect would. not be charged. 

d. For a variety of reasons, some agencies 
assigne'd DWI'enforcement\units to areas not 
identifie-d with fnajor DWI problems. This 
indidates lack of -priority to the^ officers and 
enforcement suffer^i^. 
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UNIT 5. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE LOCAL^ENYIRO^^MENT 

AND THE SPECIFIC .-INClbENTV.^:^^''^^^^^ ' 



(Elapsed) 
Actual 



erJc 



Activity 



e. Officers are forced into specialised DWI 
enforcement activity are more influenced by 
the other factors than those who have 



mm. 



voltmteered. 



. f. ASAP officers who tend informally to compete 
for arrests as well as^jthoae who are ^we 11 
equipped and work from good facilities are 
le%s likely to be influenced by other factors, 
g. it was fotrnd that't)olice^are hesitant to maJ^e^ 
arrests in^areas whjBe certain racial or 



Inatr^ctpr Nbte^^ 
fi^nd V iisuar A ids . 



h. 



socioeconomic groups are concentrate4 be- 
cause they wish to avoid possible violence or 
political consequences ,of DWI enforcement 
activity in those areas. They also avoid 
a;rrest3 that could appear to be racially 
motivated.. 

. A high level of morale appeals, to produce a 
high enforcement rate. Morale is adversely 
affected if the ASAP officers feel that they 
are isolated from the rest of the department 

. or that they have weak s^me^vi'sioii. 




^ 




'^■^ FAC'^feS fosbGiAT ED WITH . THE LOCAL. EN VIRdNMENT 



V;. - Activity* 




n 6 



(0:25) 
0:15 



"rrr 



i, ■•'^^wo.th'^regard to disposition of, DWI cdTses in 

' <^urt)\ the ASAP study results are inixed. 

■. * ' ■ • ' ' . * 

. ' Overall the officers noted court suppo;rt as an 

' • ' \ . ■ ■ . ..- • 

* - important factor: fair and equitable adju^ica- 

tion would lead to highe';r enforcement. ,/ Lack' 

\ ■ ; . ^ ' ■ ' .' ■ . - ,. . V 

\ / : of experience among prosecutors and Heavy 

. ' caseloads (resulting perhapls in plea bar- : 
gauning) we re^ cited as negative influences, 
j. Some ASAP officers felt thatVcourts used; 
. ' V 'treatment and rehabilitation |»rograms in lieu 
' of sentencing in a way. that fontravened the ' 

"intent 6f. the law. *ThiS feeling discouraged 
- . enforcerrienti 
FACTQRS SPECm TO A GIVENJlSfCID^NT '\ 
U Two facfors in a giyen incident, are of special - 
• . im:portance to the arres^decision: 
; ,3.^ degree of intoxication 
/ b* accident (or serious violation) 
2. Over two-thirds of the officers agreed that a 
driver who appeafrs " borderline " by traditional 
symptoms would not be ?trrested. Similarly a 
'majority indicated that signs of gross intoxication 



Instructor Notes 
*an^ Visual Aids 



The symptoris of 
illne s s that 
might be mis- 
taken for intox- 
ication can ^e 
noted here (see 
Appendix D)* 
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AND THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 



Time 
CE lapsed) 
Actual 



ERIC ' 



Activity 



precluded the exercise of discretion, 

3. An equally large proportion of the officers indi- 
cated that a. hazardous moving violation or an 

accident would strongly influence them toward 
♦ 

arrest. 

4. Alcohol- related enforcement's affected by the 
timing of the incident relative to "the .time ihtb the 
shift. \ ' # 
a%;: Arrests appear to occur uniformly throughout 

'the shift. ^ , ' 

J. ... 

b. Hpwever, no-arrest investigations are . 

significantly less f requent^-late in'the shift. . 
Cc. Inference is that borderline suspects will not 
.be stopped, near the end of the shift. 

5. Many officers indicated that they would be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the shift was nearly 
completed. 

6. However, in jurisdictions having short arrest and 
booking procedures, the time intq^hift was a less 
significant factor. - 



instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



Local statistics 
rnay be available 
to illustrate this 
factor. . 



I kJ 
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UNIT 5. FACTORS ASSOCIAT: 

AND THE 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 



EKLC 



T 




-0 THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 
INCIDENT 



Activity 



7, Weather at the time of an incident appears not to 
affect the arrest decision as such. However, it 
appears that in foul weather fewer borderline 
cases are detected and stopped. 

8, Several personal char 
have some effect on 



age' 
sex 




¥istics of the suspect 



rrest decision: 



race 

attitude * / 

position in community 

) . * ■ ■ . 

9. It appears that young officers are more lenient 
to young suspects. Older office rs^fehd to stop 

and investigate mo reijfyoung suspects. 

■ f 

10. However, the arrest rate for young suspects is 
about the sairne for officers of ^4il a^e||^ 

11. Race does niot appear to affect the arrest decision' 
as such. But it does appear that more non-white 

borderline suspects are investigated. 

. ^'^^ . ■ 

' (Note that data are from predominately • 

white officers. Th^' leader can use this^, 

as a discussion point, but^o caus|jy^elation- 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



• , / 
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UNIT 5. FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 

AND THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actaai 



Activity- 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



ship has been established by the studies. ) 

12. A female suspect is less likely to be arrested: 

processing takes longer and is complex 
the officer may be accused of sexual 
advances ' 
the attitude of drxmk ^nnales is thought to 
be *'di3agreealAf V' 

13. The suspect* 8 attitude can be a decisive factor, jjk 
About one -third pf the officers thought a 
cooperative attitude would influence them 
toward a no-arrest decision. However, if the 
suspect ^'flunked the attitude test, he would be 
arrested. 

14. A suspect who is well known in the community or 
personally to the officer is not likely to be 
arrested. 

15. ' A given incident nciay offer one or more alterna- 

tives to arrest, such as: a sober passenger who 



can drive, the incident taking place clj|se to the 
suspect' s^hopie or very light traffic (which might 
be thought to allow the driver to get hotne safely). 
The presence of an alternative is not of itself a 



The leader should 
relate this topic 
to the Attitudinal 
Factors presentee 
in Unit 4 and to 
Policy topics in 
this unit. 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 


Activity 


Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 




factor, but if the officer views an alternative as 


.... 


• • 1 , ■■ 


acceptable ihen it, is a factor for no-arrest. 






16. The ASAP study showed some slight variations 






in content and forrifiat of a few of the environ- 




- 

■ r 


mental and incident factors. 






a. Most ASAP officer s/go m>t feel they can 






easily distinguish the social from the problerr 






drinker bttt, i^ome say they are less likely to 






arrest a social drinker as they see themselyee 




• 


in this position. 






b. If a DWI arrest had been made earlier in the 






duty tour, the non ASAP off^roer would prob- 






ably be inclined tov^ard a no-arrest decision 






in subsequent stops. Only about one -fifth 






of ASAP officers said the same. 






c. If a suspect is stopped late in the shift, about 


• 




one-third of the ASAP officers reported to 






incline toward no-arrest even if overtime is 






'■ntairi fiTr»*» rpnuired to tDrocess the 






suspect was also noted as a factor in this 






connection. 
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UNIT S. FACTORS ASSOC^TED WITH THE LOCAL ENVIRONMENT 
.. • AND THE SPECIFIC INCIDENT 



T ittic 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



(0:40) 
0:20 



ERIC 



Activity 



a. 



DISCUSSIQjIr 

1. The leader should initiate the discussion period 
by some questions that elicit the participant's 
reaction and comment about his own experience. 

What have been your experiences with young 
suspects? Have they been arrested? What 
is the departmental policy on youthful 
offenders? 

. b. Do your officers act upon available alterna- 

y ■ . 
tives? . 

* 

c. How long does it take an officer to process a 
DWI arrest? Do you agree with the effect 
described in thf studies? 

2. In this unit this factors .irelative to adjudication and 
community pressures (or expectations) should be 
of special interest. They can be used to open the 
discussion but the leader must exert control to 
assure that all of the unit is discussed. 

3. The objective of discussiori should be to insure 
understanding of the study results and to relate 
the results to each participant's local situation. 



/ J 
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and Visual Aids 



This can be re-* 
lated back to 
Unit 2 by com- 
paring the study 
results to parti- 
cipants' responses 



' Allotted 

.■■-_.■■= ^ Time 

Unit 6; . Recommendations for Command and 1:00 
Supervisory Action 



The objective of this unit is to provide an overview of the actions 
that were recommended by the two research studies. This imit 
is a brief summary of the recommendations that will be dealt 
with in the presentation/discussion units and the case-study units 
that make up most of the remainder of the workshop. 



References and Special Material ^ * 

1. The recommendations aire summarized in Appendix A 
(pp 12-16 and 58 ff).V ' n ^ 

2. No special ^material is required, but the leader may >yish to 
prepare ^'headline*' or topical slide 



\ 



I 
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UNIT 6, RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMMAND 
AND SUPERVISORY ACTIONS 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity- 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



( - - ) 
0:05 



(0:05) 
0:10 



INTRODUCTION 
jl^ Recommended actions concern policy, operations, 
training, commimi cation.* (Define these terms 
see Section II Workshop Objective in this document. 
2. Each area is subject of a discussion -unit and a 
case study unit. 

PoUcy Units 11 and 12 
Operations Units 13 and 14 
Training Units 17 and 18 
Conamunication U^l^^ 19 and 20 
IPOUCY ■ ^ -^^^ 

|l; Policy estahlishefr the fram|^^H|lithin which the 
officer can operate in enforcement and can be a 
basis for court testimony. . , ^ 

12. Policy should be written and communicated 1:o' 
patrolmen. It should include management 
objectives. . ; , 

[3. Priority to be given alcohol- related enforcement 
should be determined and stated. 

4. An alcohol- related info motion system should be 
established and niaintained. 

5. Policy directives addressed to key factors 



The leader should 
refer to the DOT 
report on Model 
Policies for back- 
ground (see 
Bibli og r aphy ) . 
Leader should be 
prepared to dis- 
ingmsh objectives 
frorri "quotas. 



influencing the arrest decision shoxzld€e^ 
considered. 



UNIT 6. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR COMMAND 
AND . SUPE RVISORY A C TIONS 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



<d:15) 
0:10 



(0:25) 
0:10 



ERIC 



A'etivity 



OPERATIONS 

Procedures must be formulated to reflect ' 
priority and to facilitate higher enforcement. 

2. Special patrols or other selective enforcement 
procedures must be implemented. 

3. Investigative skills and procedures must be 

further deveioped. 

4. Processing i^roceduiB S must be made more 

efficient to save th^tlme of the arresting pfficet. 

5. iocation and schedule of enforcement must he 
. re8ponsiii|te;.to the locations and times of 

violatioi 
TRAINING 

1. ' Must address attitudes as well as' specific 
skills. ' • 

2. Hkctors must be iinder stood so that all patrol- 
men aad supervisors know what the problem of 
law enforcement really is. 

3. Understanding of the alcohol-related statutes. 

4. Understanding of the alcohol intake-BAC-* 
performance relationship. 




instructor Notes 
/ajp Visual Aids 

— : " 




S2 
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UNiT • REC01v^;4EN: 
AND SUiPER 



tl^NS FOR CdUMANiSh^.. 
ACTIONS : ' 




■Si 




(0:35) 
0:10 . 



-Act ivi t y 



5. 



Expertise ''in speciaf detection and invVsttgati^ 



techniques ij^luding laboratory analysis 4^*^ ? 



4* 



equipment. 



6, Understanding of the complete enforcement, \ " 

' ' , ■ • ' . * . • ■. 

adjudication, "'fereat*^©'^* (or pvuiishment) process.. 

■ . . ''■ •'■ /' ' \ 

COMMUNICANT-ION ^ 

1. - Includes InteraCtioi^ amqftig police^ ^|purts, ^ •: ^ 

if. 

2*^ : Studies i^iadt^^jppecfKc.* recb^iininen^dat\ans |^r^^^^ 



and legislative changes.'" Rple oi^'pblj^eiiPttttinc^^ 
:s:tand tiiese (Aee section ^ri ''T>r2t^^ " j! . 



leg; s latiye b.odie s ;''^al|<^^^^ jDiibli c . 



,above), aild be abli6 to gijmrriijjicat^ (i"^^?!' 



3,,/ 'Po|i'<p«f{wiil exert firm and ejqui|hahj.e enfarcjementsi 

'-*V .. .. ■ ■..:.;r.<^v ">.^.V /'i^'-' -mk.' 

and ex^ct same adjudtcatti^^^ "The^e i? a ufee<^. 

for mutual^aining an^Vcothi^ ^ 

4. Regul<tr, -frequently use.d^qhailnels of cpurt/p61ice 
communications are neediedV - • ^. ^ 

5. Legis^ptive change such. as the following wpulci 



.facilitate police en^orqement: 



^per se^' laws which .'defirie- intoxication in 



*terms of BAC are needed 



Ins tructbr. Noteft 




ERIC 




■ \ 



AND SUPER.'WORy ACTIONS '/ 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 

_AhdJ/;iftuaLAids _ 



6. A means of apprising the public of isfei^ police 



I' 



^reUminatry breath- screening laws 
overhaul of penalty /treatment provisions. 



I 



MO: 45) 
6:15 



objectives, and activities shotild be devised M^ith 
special attention to involved groups, such as ^ 
drivers who drink and tavern owners. 

discussionIand summary 



1. Iliis unit is an ^verview of the recommended 
action^ and any detailed discus ifion should be 

. ' . • ' ■ . . . . 

deferred to the subsequent units in the case^st^dy 
which allows a more thorough' treatment of the 
recl>mmeii^tions in each of the four major areasf 



2. 



At th# point the leader should indicate that the 



presll^fition of the studies ^'/themscr^^es, is v|| 
finished and that mo ft of the re^^nder of the 
workshop will be^evoted to application^ by means 



* 



^ ^ a^c . 

o/'the caj# 'stSfy. Prior to beginning the case. 



study, howevej;^^^ next tmit will be devoted to 
review of the isarrent j|tate of alcojiol and highway \ 
II yni(|y iirl a co^^lled drinking demonstration 



will be conducted^ , 



V4 



I 



ERIC 



. .V^S. , 7 Allotted- 
lUnitXt Alcohol>relaAedjQ£fenaiBa-and-Enfor ^^i:.o0_j- 



This unit includes a brief presenjtatipn, but ^' 
fo^ the most part consists of a directed dis- 
cilision about the significance of alcohol- 
related offenses, the total process of 
enfbrGement (with partic^j^a^Jr emphasis oii the 
role of pdlice in enforcerriejji:) and informa- 
tion about lega^ Umits.ofeij^ In j 
particular/ the discussion poirtion will be 
direc^d toward local appjplcations or local 
consideraEttions. The instluctional objectives* 
of this uzdt aatt: 



■4. 



To provide an accurate understandjpg of 
•the relationship between a,lcohol- related 
offenses ai)d highway safety. 

To provide an xmderstanding of the 
process c>f alcohol-related enforcement 
and tbArole of polide in tW|^pfoce#8. 





ces and Special Material 

The leader should Jise a** much local materia^ ; 
as pp^isible. Any. statistics of alcohol- related^ 
enforcwiient: can be applied to this uriit. Also; j| 
relevaJll0l(:a.l ti^d state statutes should he J, 
cited. . The' fpllowing references" pro'Vide a 
good overall backgtotmdti ii jB 

S. TDepaif tnient 
Alcohol ahd'highwi^ 
' Washington," t). C. : ;i|i|^ip@?eriiment • 
* Prinl^g Office, A968.f^*" 




Departmenit Qf Transpgitatlon, 
National Highway;. Safety Bureau. ^Alcohol 
satfety countermealjlire program . 
Wkshington, *l3.C. ; 8 Ju|gp97oI , 




Current flationa,;! stai^stlcs ean be rgfquiested from: 



The Office -0$ Driver mdL^edestirijm Program 
' - NHTSA, U. si,jD^ oill^panspoTfaitidn 



W^hilifton, D. q. 2059a 



.,^,,.r:l::-^^i^^i "^^^^^ ADCOHOL^RELAT ED OFPgNSEg AND EKFORCEMg^Tf ' a g 




T- - ) 

0:05 



'(0:05 V 



ACCIDENT STATISTICS ".:^/>^% " , 

1 . Review th«5 ^tionaf stostics 'pn al^ and 
highway, safety. Compare^h^«fe With "state an4| 
local statistics'if available. No^V Present data 
ph a ^arly basis or t|S6 otheiPmvenient time 

prea^ted^yould j^iresept the,. _ 

' ;.,/.„^nt infor|^|^«^l^- on the .^-^-jr 





/UNIT\7{ ■ Aj.Cd^|dp^ OFFENSE 






Develc^ment and re.j^ement olfrVreath 
that give iccuratie an'd, reli 
^ ;:^.>:«tlile indicaliopiB.^f "atooxmt bf aibohol in 

' thei, blood. - , 

! • * ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Legislatio n ' ^ 

I)' Change s in statft^ legislattoit^ which , re - 
qtiire a motori^t^to 8ubmit%o a chemica 
test upon re'qiiest of a police officer 
: part of his right or privilege to use the 




sta,te'8 roajds — known as implied con 
■-seftt laws. Indicate the total numb^t of 



;^?;;^tes ( \ja frat currently have irti:- 



c. 



2) J|pecific^6n lnll|j^ blood ' 

alcphpl c;encen.t3i(atioiis wM 
Burripiiiye (evidence of intoxtlcation 6 

/ iin|P^ii*d dfivilig. 



and Development 



1) ; Assiste provided by JPH^SA tV com 
. mxxnltiie s in the developmciii|i^,^and 




Instructor •Notes 
and Visual^ idi 
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ALCOHOL-ItElJ^TED |pFFENSES Ajfe^ gNFORCE 



ITctual 



Activity 



i^&duct of pr ograms aimed at idehtify- 

# . ■ - 

%iixe and treating the|#bblem drinkler 

and minimiring the likelihood of his ^ 

driving a car when dripking. 
■• ■',<■■ 
2^ ^eseaTch such as the studies that are 

the ^i^is of tiiis workshop. _ To Hfelp 



improve the rate of enforcement. ^ 
3) Development of speicialized training fo^^ 



law enforcement and' judicial pp^onnel>*^ - . 



Instructor Not^|^; 
and Visual jA ide,^ 



(0:1 5> 
0:1,5 



(Such as this workshop. ) 
ROLE OP POLIC6 IN EnIoRCEM^NT 



Qbjecti^ 'bf Dif^l legislation ^is^sicaliy to pre- 



vent DWM Also to,aid^i] 
pact* an'd conviction of oHeii 
. means to treaM chi|>nic^offed 



i 



Role of the ,pofte is to prevent pWI trough 



mi*. 



patrclPpreserice and deter rent effe< 



and progpcutioh? Some specific; actib^ge: 

To detecTitH^ apprehend *^_mean||of r'egu- 
l^T pattol actiyily and 8ele<^ve enforce- >| 
ment techniqtiiSs^ 1 • . % ' ' 



EC?- 



ERIC 



UNIT 7. ALCOHOli-REliATED OFFENSES AND ENFORCEMENT 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 



♦ 



(te20 



i.-. :-: -'- rv 

vV" ■ ■ ■ ' 



Activity 



To help convi<5Sfc offender by; means of 




investigation and court preparatiOxi^Sd pre- 
sentatlon. 

To helper eat chronic offender py identified 

tion of problem drinker (through arrest) by 

■h" ■ ■ ■ " ^- 
referral to treatment agency and by arrest 

• . 

and conviction (to force treatment). \ 
"^^help keep offender off the road by public 

iiiformation and the deterrent effect of 

,1-' 

patrol presence and arrest ^ixf or c<||i^ 
' activity. 



^d:?AND esLAi^ proIabihty 



1 . Summairize information regarding BAG a: 



19 



^yipod that a. driver will -cir2L«h. (NoteC: 
lo^ng data have been taken from the 1968 
jfi^ohciland Highway Safet3^epott--se 




Instructor Notes 
Visual Aids 



lllnstrucitpr Refei^c<?fe^ Instiuctor slj&ald' ntiaki 
addinonal use of any other iziformation he has 
|||^ailable, patrticiilarly any i^iination pertinent 
tb the local area. 





ERIC 



4 



Ski ' 



i 



UNIT 1\ ALCOHOE-RELATED OFFENSES aItD ENFORCEMENT 



(Elapsed) 



Activity 



a. Likelihood tliat a driver will crash. " Draw 



typical curve on tiie blackboard to ei 
size«these points: _ 
1) It begins to increase at a BAG of 0. 05% 
and becomes progtessively and dispro- 



portionately^ iiigher at higher BAG'S 



2) It is estimated to be six or seven ti 

more likely at a BAG of 0.10% and moi?e 



thjtn 25 times more likely at a^AG of 
^ 0^15% over tiikt for a driver^Sx no 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



? 



alcohol in his blood. 



b. Likeliholfea that a driver will cause a crash. 




^; f^'^^br^ curve on the blackboard to"^ 

Sgleppints: 



%mpliti8ize 
1) It begins to increase at a ;BAC of about 

between Ol'09%^>and 0. 14% seve» 
tii^ies more likely to be *i^|*onsible for 



tiie crash -til^ nondriiik 





■a . 



S:i--. ^ ,y. , 

7 ■ • i 



7.. ALC0H0L-I(ELATED offenses ANi) ElfroRCEMENT 



Tixnf 
(Eiaipaed) 

Actual 



■ii... 



(0:50) 
0:10^ 




AcTtivity * 



c. 



It is es'tirnated that drivers with BAC's 
-of 0v l 5% or higher are 42*1im 
likely than nondrinkers to hav|ptiitiated 
the cr?ish. * ^ 
^lihood that a crash will be severe 
1) Crashes where alcol^l is involved tend 
to be TOore severe than those in which 




alcohol is not involved. 
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2) The higher the BAG, the greater is the 



prp^aibility of a serious or fatal crash* 



Ip^ARY 




I.; * T5oli<:it» q\je to help sum- 




rize/ if time is availl^ile. 
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M 



■■'mm 



,*t* • v. 



;Unit8t Xontrollgia. PriiOcing Demonstration 



Aireteed 

Time 
(app. 4:00) 



ThJi unit is designed to demonstrate the effects of 
alcohol ihgestion on petforman^^^^ and^to demonstrate 
the relationship between qiiantity of alcohol inges^d 
and blood alcohoLia>iicentration. ' ^ 

During the ^^t one or two hours of t^^ unit, there 
will be an organiz^d presentalll^a/iJirtf^ of: . 

. llie natdlre and effect of alcohol intpsdcation. 

■ ■ ■ . 

-If, beoause of regulation or Mr^ome other reasons, it 
is iri^ssible to conduct this demonstration, an evenir^ 
session must be'scheduled for the presentation and dis- 
cus Bioa of the r>atur4 aiyi^lf ects of ale ohol. Also, it ^ 
" " ^^^^ suggesfic 



V 



The films are 



^_ leiti^iMatxatic^^^ 

listed ill Afjpendix C ^hldbr giVes detailed guidance for 
the demonatjraticn. * ^ , 





■■■■ f:'Si ; 



.e traditional sobriety tests? it would be 
^informative tb use either a driving ^.^ 
atblKKr a simpie visml reabtion Sevice. Both 
6£ iiigm devices reqtiir# skills 'that are' relevant to . 
dri^Kg and are affected by BAG. Since a simulator v 
may not be readily avssiilable, it, is suggested^that 
flisual reaction time bV m#|^Jix,ed* The leader 
¥iould refer to the Pla^ng^ CJuide » ^ i 
Appendix B, for irioye ii^^a.iS[on\h6xit x^a.cti(ifi- 

'tim:e device*. ■ ' .. 
°Re^^eS. 8^ ^ciaAtaterial 

. .. ^ '•Ife ■ . „: ■ ; 

""^h^^ W no gfeneiiflsly aya|M 

on the c(md|pt of a QOiitrolied d«Wdg| demonstration. 

Appendix this fcvm^jintai |^fe geijpraV 
^'guidahte tiiat bar "been d^k^ed irpm^alcohol.^^^ ^ 
•-mentation. Als^rpm thl^iai^tofclg,. the 
* line that foliof fllSfesentf niorf specifi^nd J§tailed 




materials 
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gijldance for the leader* Experience, however, is 
most valuable resource in these demonstrations 
^ . . and tfie leader^, in prtT^^ij^J^o conduct this imit, 

should seek out an bistniclar who has conducted a 
— — d ^ monstra feto n or ei ro eTi TOelS^t ^^ 



•"^ •^ In planning this tmit, the leader should obtain compe- 
tent medical advice relative to the health and safety .^i 
of the vdlunteer drixikers. Also, he ^ust obtain ixif or 
mation abdut the conduct of the performance tefits.||^' 
The sources of tl:^' latter information are <^ course,; 
deterniined by ^rhat tests ari*^i|M>^^ ProceduJfes for 
traditional sobriety testa'ulr'^^^ 
00'- , almost any p^Hce organization 

^^If video tape i^o fpifesed for re^ii^w-bf flie demonstr 
tion, a schedule fdrj recording should be carefully % 
developed. In thifliferay, the%ctual performance tests 
can be recorded along, with identification (including 
weight), tinfie and amoxmt of a^^jjj^ol consumed. There 
should be no attempt to film^^l^e entire session as it : 
would m^tke the lies^ * " 



experienced vid|^ operator can be very helpful to thl 
leader in planning this. 



INIT OUTLINE 



UNIT 8. cdNTROLLia) DRINKING DEMONSTRATION 



IntrQdttctlon 



T his ottiSj^' i* a different Jurm&f t^ n-tttoB^for^the-p^^ 
'-<H:«^«aion ul^l^s because of the different strUtttare and content of this unit. 
^^^^■ ■'if^o because there will be wide local vaig^tion in facilities ai3%^ tests 
>r,.!)j^..«/ ^^ g^j.g,^3g^i - it is not possible to spedfFprecise, universallyTpplicable 
■ :pr<i^edure8. . > » %,. ■ 

In i^lplqing^for this unit, the l^der should be aware of Jfe^ following 
basic reqtiiSements and be 8%tls^*that they arc accounted>for: 



# 



1. 



1" 



^8 part of registration, each participant should be requireid 
to certify his medltal and psychological fitness to drink if 
he wishes to vMnnteer. 



2. ^A physijlfea|phould be in attendance, but this may be waived 



3. 



if ^e ijibsoring agency is satisfied with the ^^^rtifica^n 
as- requirenf.. above. ^^-^ 

Drinldng must be voluntary aijl stn^ne may ter?ninate at any 
time. The Ifiider must insure that neither the workshop 
siMf nor the participants exert iny pressure on a partici- 
pant to voliinteer tq drink or to continue drinMng ifixe wishes 
to stopVj^.Tb do oflierwise can lead to possible fend^^fi^ent 
gf tyi i^foriteer' B health oig^ theJEs comfort and^^^jji^liEl - 
f%n4|pi of paa|iirig-out;'''?voitiisl^ etc. , . ' . ^^ •• ' 



•4.- 



N<^:fiiiearm« aa|,to be a 
th¥ deibjonstration 
.mestl alter ihe deznongbralaon. 




ed (either staff or aWenu&ee) in- 
n iiig dMing robmmriag thfe 





of «l patrticfi^lits 



pauijl^ to drSH^the need for ,effecti^;^^^ BJOLt 
, tMs iimtt almost naaiidatorjr* ) \ * 

^ 6. In additioit to the wcirkshop 1^^^^ 

f v ^ heii> wi ^ 



tequia^de 



SI 8: 
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.Uy if tyi enroilito^ 

lumji 





will be nelpfial/ 
twenty (ithe suggei 



i 




W»0. If the l«*ter, HH^ilMt Mb.!^ be presented 

■^x't^m 1200-1300; i^^mt^mf^ attS^ 




1 q ft cour a g e d to obtein > "heavy" 

^"^^0^^^ dem<»itration wiU higin at the close 
of m. worl^op day no meal will be taken tantil 
about 2000*2030 that evening. ^ 

At the conclusion of the demonstration a Ught Ibal- 
should be provided, or it should be convenient to 
obtain such a meal* 



■A 



8. 



^^ T^ the participants to drive ^om tixe site, of 
tte diftl^onstratijn^^for a meal or to^ei? Uvingluafters. the 
nondrinking participants should driW the volunSer drink^ 
or some f>ther^ transportation must % proj^de^ 





"^'KS^ unit BT.-p;;;;=i7r6Sr»"tt» 

^I600-1630^_lndod^^ - ^ 



Schediile and instructions , 
All llttende e s pe rf orm te sts for %a,j|j^« 



ifi 



■■is 



X. 16 30-1 7(^ 
0-1730 



record 

^"^^S:^ ^Iricohol 
f£;mmdko attain-; 10 ai«|(oi%lected|evelf 



t, ■ • m'v> 1 b 3' 




physical che^k 
initial parts* of Un 




ingest first drink f50-60S of total 
alcohol) •■'p*-.. ■ ; »■ •■^r . ■ 

^5^?iop i 8 iteiil'ii^ Me sentedaftt 




'the^g^cipants ■ ^*?Sfeg|thfr 





ie||rhoWtime. If this is the'case, the' 



yely isolated locati'^n with 



' snealL«rrau|[emtent'a''' 

-:a-.'ii^i^^^'^'^'^ ^ _ ^ 

* |roti| jtsii^^irt^d^ ^Itfdered. m^lT would greatly 



°f ^islPi?^ *"**^^% ^yettHthe wcirkshdp is not^ne^n^ 
»*fFW*WHtjfc^ lunch amd diinei-on Ss"^, 



;-'^;-i^tate.ciond*Wft:ifli^ 
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730-1735% N#drinking.'-volunteeri may elect^tb .top 



1735-174§ 'ijigeit i«cond*^rihk (20-?5%) 



l745-l7Sb No drlnklng-volvmteer. may elect to «top ^ : 

f ' iTSd-lSOO' In^^^ * 

T^-i ^^.lidule and quantify of drink|lig suggested above has been used^ : 
V; . The icHeduie ana qu»nw . ,7^^ O^^er plans basedwn local expe- 

widi goodjMult. in ^-fft^^^^^^ islft to local « 

wlne'*or Iteei'). ^d tnat noncarBu.»4, .f alcohol. If a vblxinteer 

drink BlioaW nbt exce«d, in volume, the amount of alcohol, 
wishe.: he liMiy drink%Uqupr Mstra^^^^^^ J* ^ , 

e^Mx^o^ be ilveri a y.rittexi|lopy so ' # 

• m^cnd xmniMthp volunteers oi^eir .chedule. * ; -^.1^ 



1700-18^ 



180X)-1930 



.chedtile 

parallel with abavg^events, the Work sho 
Leader continues JUnR '9. 
The assistant ii*rucWs wllt^fr«i*^a*^ and 

serve the 4iipk 

It period 



1830-1900 
l-200( 



. drinking 

Further discussion" of Unit 9 
*. ^ Staff prepares to measure BAG tod r 
space for pefforijaancp test^ IF' 

IvSasur^aAC, using avaUable brealih- testing 
equWl*Pe'»t«<l ^ * qualified technician 



irxx#nce t< 



.dies A^^^ 







:TIu. oMectivci^oi *i» ifeting is to Jlow ISmnges^^rformance assQcx. 

'^'-SRlMclioil'time (if lised)- : .. ■■ '4 

-^Servers.' -evaluatipn of solyriety teats 



leasurel 



flriW^easurep ^r defined by the;^ce^t^s ..^f^J^ 



iSOOO- 



Dinher . 
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^J$aixire and Effect of Alcohol Ihtojd cation 



" This unit includes inforpiation about the 
chemistry 6f ^alcohol, the physiology of intoxi- 
cation, the relationship between BAG and per- 
formance, as| weli as a description the 
s^j-mptons of inebriation. This unit is a brief 
presentation of all these topics but empha- . 
^izes those which the studies of fattors iiiflu-^ 
^ncing alcohol-irelated ar:%sts have shown to 
be important, it is assumed 1tha<^ the atten- . 
dees will not be:«ompletely nai\4 of this sub- 
ject. This unit will serve as ^! refresher and 
aji a^^me^ms of emphasizing thi^ more impor- , 
taht factors. The instructional objectives of ^ 
this unit are; ^ * 

. To review t^^ salient/points of the 
chemistry and physi/al properties of 
alcohol*. / 

To provide a review of the physiology ^of 
alcdhol, its abso^tion, and the^factors 
that affect BAcy ■ 



/ 



. To provide an/mder standing of the rela- 
tionship among alcohol ingestion, BAG, 
and perforniance^^ 

References an/ Special Material 

A .brief siiny4ary of background for this imit is 
included in /this document and in the Participant 
Manual (Appendix D in both). This material is 
l^equate^or the workshop, but more detailed 
info rmalion can be added at the leader's dis- 
cretion/ The bibliography lists iadditional 
sources. 



UNIT 9. NATURE AND EFFECTS OF. ALCOHOL 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 
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and Visual Aids 



(; - - ) 

0c02 



(0:02) 
,0:03 




.OBJECTIVES 

1.' It is assumed that 'the attendees will not be 
[ GOmpletely naive of this subject. This unit 
V will serve as a refresher and as a means of 
' emphasizing the more important factors. She 
instructional objectives of this unit are: ^ ' ^ 
^ a. To review the salient points of the cheniis 
try and physical properties of alcohol, 
b. To provide a review of the physiology of 
J* * ^ ^ alcohol/ its absorption, and the factors. 
that affect BAG. 

. ■ »• ■ ■ - 

^: ?^ c« - To provide an understanding of the rel^-^ 

■ y • ■ ^ . ■ ■ -.^ ' ■ . 

• tionship among alcohol ingestion, BAG, ^ 
and performance. * ' 
2. 'Indicate that the trainees Vill find reference 



^ materials for this lesdoii iii the Participant 
Manual (Appendix; I>). 



TYPES OF AI.GOHOLS 



,1. Ethyl alcohol 



a* Gommon names. £)iscuss the common. 



'^The leader 
should Anpni to r 
the time care- 
fully tospace ihe 
dr|nlsingA He 
mi^st foHfaw the . 
Dempii«Bation, 
scheduile/and an- 
libunro, times atj 
which d^jinks ' 
^should be coht 
sumfed: 



na^mes for ethyl alcohol* e.g.; grain 



^sr. r 



UNIT NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALcOHOL 

- • * . • • ■ 



Activity 



^ alcohol, neutral spirits, ethanol, or just 

plain "alcohol"; it is frequently abbreviated 

in the literature as "ETOH. " 

Properties. Ask differ'ent members of the 
• . class to tell what they think the properties ^ 
of ethyl alcohol ^re. ^ State the property, 
ask a class member to describe it, and 
critique the answer*". ' ^ 
1) Color--clear, colprless' ^ 



Inst^;uctor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



2) Odor- -plea sarit, practically odorless 

3) Taste)- -burning, sensation 

4) . Miscibility in water- -freely miscible » 
General effect on body . , Alcohol is always 

a depressant and-erfie^heti-c; it is'generally 
harmless when consvtmed moderately, but 
highly poisohous'wlfen abused. 
Methyj alcohol / . - 

if 

a. Qormnon name. Eicplain that methyl ale o- 



^1 is corfundnly known as wooci alcohol, 




. / 



was formerlf^niS^^e by tlje d^struc- 
'>^ve distillation of wo«/dj^at present, it is 



UNIT ^, ■ NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 



Time/ 
(Eliaps^) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor . Note s 
and Visual Aids 



/ 



:,(0:05) 
0:05 
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largely produced synthetically. It is alscj^ 
known as methanol. 
. b. Properties. Discuss the propertiie's of ^ 
.. ,^ methyl alcohol: 

1) Color- -polo rless 

2) 6dor- -wine -like 
Taste- -burning sensation 

c. General ^^effect on the body . Explain that 
metiiyl alcohol is highly poisonous if swal- 
lowed or inhaled. 
3. Other alcohols . Explain that there are many 
other types of alcohol used for various pur- 

poses. Describe briefly some of Ij^ese, but v 

* \ ■ ■ ' 

indicate that remainder of class discussion will 

be devoted to efhyl alcohol. Fbr^example: 

^ Isopropyi alcohol- -used as a rubfeing base 

alcohol ^ ' 

b'. Butyl alcohol--used as a base for petfumes 

PRODUCTION . — 

1.7 Sources . Expjlain that any material can serve 
as the basic material for alcohol as long sis it 
contains 12-15% sugar. Such materials nlight 

; . 7 loj 7-; 7 . ' 

V96- ' 



r 



UNra^. NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 




Instructor Notes i 
and Visua'l Aids 1 j| 



be fruit juices, malt or cfer^al grain extract. 



y vegetable pulp (potato, cacfei^O, molaSses. 
2. Fermentation, Explain thfe 



a. 



Fermentation is the process by whibh all 

drinking alcohols are ;^roduced. . 

J' ■ ' ■ 

b. Maximum alcohol content of a fermented 

* ' ' . * ' ■ i'* ' ' ' , 

beverage is 14-1 S'J'o' bf>^ volume; Hgher ' . 

. alcohol cpj;^p6n%9'^f obtained by a further 
^ process it^tS^Bl^ljibri. , ' 

■', ■ • ' . v*?** - ■ . ■ , ' 

3. Distillation. Expla^ilie foUowingr \ . 

.■ ' - ■"■ ". ^ ■ ■ ■ 

^ a. Whiskey, gin,Jru^^ - brandy, et<i. , attaii^ 

, \ higlyalcohol contents through process of 

^' ' ■, ■' ■ ■ «■ 

. ^ distillation. * , - 

■' ■ ' ^ ■ .'■ • 

.b. Alcohdl boils-at' 78. 3° C (173° F) and 
^ . ' .* ■ ■ ' ^ 

water ^t 100° C (2l2° F). .When .liujctti^rof 



m 



\ 4 



, - alco]|pl and water i's heated, alcohol boils 

at a lowes. temperat\jr e. §team iff caught 

V. ■ ^ " . . ' , t. • 

' and cooled. ■ 



. y c. By.repea;^^ ^le process, iiearly pu"re 

etEanoi' can be obtained. 
^•^^^<^o^<Mc beve rages; sources^ production and 
alcoholic content . App^hdlbc D-V shows " 




V 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual' 



0 
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UNil?,:9, NATURE AND EFyCTS OF ALCO HOL 



Activity 



^'•''Instructor Notes 
and Visual 'Aids 



sources, method of prodt^tion and 
approximate alcoholic content of 
beverages. , Discuss <:ontents of the chart. 



••A 



bringing out the following points: 
a. Wines . , ' 



1) They are J^roduced from fruits (e.g., 
grapes) which h$ive natural sugars and, 
therefore, ferment directly without any 
preparatory step. 

Z) They have a maximum aljpoholic con- 
tent of 14-15%. 

3) For sweet winej3, the fermentation 
process is stopped at about V0% ^Ico- 
hoi. . ' 

4) Distillation of wine produces brandy."* 
5 For fortified wines, brandy has been' 




added^-increase the g.lcoholic contenl:, 
b. Beer, ^le, porter 
^ 1) They are produce^^rom fermented 

m?ilt and cereal grain. Malt converts 
IrtSrch in the grain into sugar which 
ferments to alcohol^ fijnd carbon 
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Time 
(lE^apsed) 
Actual 



.■■■-# 





EKLC 



7 



Activity 




. _ „ dioxide by the arddition of yeasfc 

2) Fermentation process is artificially 
stopped at desired alcohol content, 

. e.g., about 4-6% for beer and 6-8% 
for a3l#ti^n<i poster. 

3) Distillation of special type beers pro- 
dt^ce whiskey. ^ 

Whiskey, gin, rum, vodka 

1) These are produced by distillatio;!. 



Congener s> Discuss the following: 

\ • ■ • . ■ ' 

a. In addition to alcohol and water, alcoholic 
beverages contain numerous compounds or 
impurities known as congeners. 
*b. ^ Congeners typically impart a characteris- 

tic flavor and odor to the beverage, 
c. There fs no evidence that congeners con- 
tribute in any discernible degree to the 
depressant effect of alcoholic beverages. 
PROOF SYSTEM . 

1. Proof is twice-percent of alcohol by volume. 

2. Most alcoholic beverages have a masdmum of 



^approxijnately 50% alcohol by volume. 

^ — — ^ 
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V(E*lapsed) 
Actual 


• ■ 0 ■ ' 

Activity • 

. ■ • . . ■ « 
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', and Visual Aids 




'R AmaiTirlAr Ik water and ftavorinc asents ^con- 


,;, :M\ 




cy^n^rs^ TToi* ^xamtile ' falei^r has a relativelv 




1 


1 rltir alnnTinlir» nonf'An^ fl.T>f1 is fl-TiTiTO^rinfiatGlv Q0% 
XWIyr dA^viivAX^ ^v/iJiucxJiu ci>xxu xo aj^j^x v/«^^xx4iCi>w^Ajf /v/ /w 

♦ ■ " ' ' ' . • ■ '. 






■ ■ . .* ; ' 

Wjater, 






x^xl X 01w±j\^0 X \-/ V ^ xV, V X£j W 




- 


■ . ' * 

1. Referrinfi to Appendix D, provide a brief 


Material is also 






in Partigipant 


0 


WCXVXCVV vX Cb IL/D vX L/ UX V/XXy VXX O l»X,X k/lXI»X V/XAy 


Manual 


*> 


and elimination of alcohol m the human body. 




(0:10) 






u.up 








1 ' f f 11 o 4 On 17* Villain 1^ riu/ silr'o'Kiol TiAss^s T^A^flilv 
X« X/lxxu>oxOn» il^xpxaxxl nuw dxcuxiux passes xca.uxxy 






i* 4*1^ t^'Oi 1 crT) all rv^ATYi1^T*an A n in tVi^ VioHv a.tiH ir 

tXlxTjUgll dXX XXXCXXX UXdXAC B IXA lrll|E^ LfV/Uy CiXXU X9 

« ■ . ■ • ■ ' i 

■■' ■ ■ . > ■ 


• 




.y , . . . 

a "Ko oi^K^rl rli l***r»i"lir iTl+o tVlA KlortH 4tT*^am 'bv the 

CL Uo IJX Lieu WlXX kX Y AXX^I./ I^XXC ILfXV/V'U O l»X ^OiAXA l«r Jf 






T% i"rt a Q rtf fiT f 'fn ai rtii v ' 
L/XV^COO vx uixxusivxx» 






2 Routes E5cnlain that alcohol is tvTDicallv swal- 






Inw^H a nH the pornrnoTi route of abfiornti'on is 

Xv^nrCU AXXU UXXC ^vXXXXXXWXX X vX Cb Hy O v X U |«A J> XB 






■fh-rmiofh "th^ csi.stTointe stinal tract. 

UIXX V wic XX kXXC K Or S UXXJl O I^XXXGvX WX 

1 V 






.•a&iM*»> A l^Q ^•••^XJ j-y^ " -jP^^rNyy* GTa B i*!* Ol Tl t A Tl 9 1 trJi-Ot ' 
0» USi^xptXt-TXl XXVXIX I'Xv'lxXbC D l*XXXaJL IrXcblt^lr 






*Vi cjonrce IReferriTiDf to Particinant ^lanual 


A 




describe the absorption of alcohol by- 






various parts of the gastrointestinal 






tract, e. g. : \ . 
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Time 
(Elapsed) j 
Actual 



Activity 
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— ^ — 

1) ~ Stomacli 



V, 



a) About 25% of the alcohol is ab- 
sorbed directly into the blood 
stream through the stomach wall, 
\ /Exact amount is variable and influ 

enced by the exAptying time of the 

\ . ■ 

stomach. 

■"> ' . 

h): »No other substances (even liquids) 
\ are absorbed from the stomach, ' 
. 2) Small intestine 

a) Remainder is absorbed from 
small intestine. 

b) Very little gets past the duodenum 
(first 8 to 10 inches of the, small 
intestine) ^ 

b. Rate . Explain that the rate of absorption 
varies soniewhat from person^to person 
and for the same person at different times, 
depending on the condition of his b ody. 
However: ^^^^Wr ' * , 

1) Alcohol begins to pass into thfe blood 
stream within 1 to 2 minutes after 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
^ Actual 


• Activity' 
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i' 


it-is consumedr 


r 


• 




Most alcohol is absorbed within '1 5 








miniates. 






3) 


Nea.rly 90% is absorbed within 1 hour. 


* * * * 




" * , 4) 


' Nes^rly all is absorbed within 1-1/2 ^ 








hours. * ^ 


f 




' . . . ,5), 


In some cases, three hourfi may be 






f 


required for complete abso3?ptioh. 




I* 


c. Factors that affect rate of absorption. r 






Discuss the factors affecting rate of ab- 






•sorption, ^.g,: ' . ^ 






1) 


General, - • 








a) Rate of flow from stomach to 








small intestine is controlled by 








the pylorus. ir 








b) Absorption through stomach wall 




• 




is slow and represents only a por- 








tion of total alcohor intake. 








c) Absorptglon through small intestine 








is rapid. 








• 

d) Anything that increases emptying 


. ... ^ 






time of the stomach increases ^ 





10€ 
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(Elatpied) 
Actual 



(0:15) 
0:05 



UNIT 9. NATURE AND EFFECT S OF i^COHOL 

Activity Instructor Note\ 

and Visual Aids 

aJ>BQxptiim-rate;;Hanything that 
•delays emptying time slows 
absorption rate. 
2) Dilution 

' a) Absorption is slow in dilute and 
strong beverages, 
b) It is fastest ifor a 20% wate^ solu- 
tLon. 

; c) Apparently, very strong solutions 
; ' ' irtitate the gastrointestinal walls 
• and inhibit absorption. 
2) Food in the stomach 

a) Food in the stonciach delays 
absorption. 
: b) Foo^ delays absorption since 

. stomach emptying time is delayed.] 
c) This applies both to eating while 
^ drinking and to eating before 

' . drinking. ^ ^ 

ELIMINATSraiSr 

1. Explain that alcohol is'emninated from the. body | 
, by metabolism and direct excretion, i. e. : 



uilIT 9. NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOl* 



Time 




Instructor Notes 




(Elapsed) 


Activity " 


and Visual Aids 




Actual 


^ ■■^'V/ • — : — ; • — — T ■ 
















cl* JVietADUlXoiil 








■■'■■■] \\ Moat alcohol, (between 90 and 98%) is 








ovldized to carbon dioxide and watec * 




• 




2) .'Oxidation takes place in th^ liver. 


• 

> 






^\ m Since oxidation provides the bo.dy with 








; ■ ' \ . - ■ 

^callories, alcohol must be considered a 
















food, althouch itiias no direct food 
















b Kxcretion . 


ft 




* 


1) A small amotmt of alcohol is ^cr^ti^d 


• 

if 






■ ■ - ■ . . . . X 

directlv throuch breath, urine, teajrs^ 








saliva, /per spiratioa, etc' 

. * ■ ■ ■ . .1 «, 








2) The amoxmt'thus excreted is generally 








about 2% and rarely exceeds 8% of the 








onaTi^ii^ A.DSOrDeQ« 








2» Rate of elimination. Ejq)laiii tAat, as soon as 








alcohol is absorbed into the 'blood system and 








travGla to the liver^ the body immediately 

<" ■ . ■ ■ 








■ : . ■ . % 
afsirts td eliminate it. ^ -A* 

19 wCv X vO %^XXA&&X^AM> * 








a-. The average rate of eliminatibn-is reported 








as 0. 015 to 0. 018% per hour and varies ' 






*• ' * 


between. 0. OJ and^O.' 025% per hour. 
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(0:29) 
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tJNITg9. NATURE AND EFFEC.Ts' OF AigOHOL 



• 

Activity 



|. Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



3. 



b. At very low BAG'S, the .average rate of 
elimination is about 0. 01% per hour.' 
:^ c.* . Fox a naan weighing 150 pounds, the quan- 
\ity eliminated in one hour is about 7g or 
2/3 oz.^of lOb-prqof whiskey, 
d. Although there is some controversy in the 
literature, the pirejponderant evidence indi- 
cates that the rate of elimination ^s essen- 
tially linear. Draw typical curve on black- 
board to illustrate property pf linearity. 
Oifetors affecting rate of elinaination. Explain 
that: ' 

a. In general, rate of elimination is not af- 
fected by* stimulants, diseased states or 
exercise. 
FACTORS AFFECTING BAG 
!• Body weight x drinks cdjteumed 

a. In general, a heavier person can consume 
more alcoholic beverages than a lighter 
person to attain the same BAG, 

b. The BAG can be estimated from the numberj 
of oimces of lOO-proof liquor consumed or 
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UNIT 9: NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Noteis 
and Visual Aids 



EKLC 



ntimber of liZ-otince .botlies of beer vs. 

♦« . ■ 
body weight. 

c. An elimination: factor of 0. 015% is su^^: 



• tracted for each elapsed hour jsince- drin 
ing commenced, ^ 
Have participants estimate the "number of 
drinks* they cotild consume to attaiti specified 

BAG'S. .n 

2. Empty stomach vs. foill stomach. Explain that: 

a. Food in the stomach will delay absorption 
<^ and restilt iii a Ipwer BAC thsm would be 

obtained if the stoii\ach were empty. 

b. Instead of decreasing immediately, a 
plateau at that BAC will be maintained for 

longer period of time than. if the stomach 
were empty. % 
The amounts required to reach various 
BAG'S under conditions of both full and empty 
stomachs may be estimated. Have class mem- 
bers estimate from the Exhibit the ntimber of 
drinks they could consxime to attain the same 




Remind volun- 
teers of time for 
drinking as 
appropriate 

/ 
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UNIT 9. NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 



Time 
(Elapsed) | 
Actual i 



Activity 



^1 , (0:25) 
0:10 



ERIC 



BAG on a full^tnd on an empty stomach. ^ 
3- Rate of drinking and quantity consximed . Refer 
u to Participant Manual and Appendix D of this . " 

docximent: 

a. Maxim\ipi BAC's are generally reached 20 
to 30 minutes after consuming a single 
^ drink on an empty stomach. 

EFFECTS ON THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Overall depressant effect, ^ Emphasize that al-^ 
cohol is a depressant and not a stimulant.. 
Many people think it is a stimulant, since its 
first effect is to reduce tension and give a mild 
feeling of euphoria or well being. 
2- Specific effects. Describe the following speci- 
fic effects of alcohol: 

a. Its first effect is on the most recently 
developed part of the brain--that part pon- 
trolling a. person's judgment and morals. 

b. Its last effect is on the oldest part of the 
brain- -that part controlling a person's 
automatic body functions so that the indi- 
vidual completely loses control of himself, 
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and Visual Aids 
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T ime 
(I: lapsed) 
Actual 



I' 



ActivVty 



ERIC 



passes into a coma, . and ultimately can ^ie 
if the respiratory center jin the brain^ ^ 
ceases functioning. 
3. Staees of intoxigation . There are no precise . 
BAG'S that J defilxe the various stages — one 
merges into another. The BAG ranges indicate 
that not all people are affected the- same at the 
' same BAC;yalue, 

a. Sobriety , (bAC of 0. 01 - 0. 05%) No ap- 
parent influence; person appears normal. 

b. ^ Euphoria , (BAG of 0, 03 - 0. 12%) 
. ' * 1) Sociable, talkative ^ 

2) Increased self-confidence, decreased 
inhibitions. 

a) Loss of attention, judgment 
■ c. Excitement . (BAG of 0. 09 - 0. 25%) 
1) , LO S a of judgment 
^ ^ 2) Impaired memory 

3) Inx:reased reaction time (person takes 
longer to respond) 
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1 

Activity , 



Instructor Notes"^ 
and Visual Aids 



* ' 4) - Some muscular incoordination 
d. Confusion. (BAG of 0. 18 - 0. 30%) i 

1) Mentally confused^ 

2) Exaggerated emotions (fear/ anger, 
^ ' jgrief^ etc.] ^ ^ 

3) D^i^tufb^d vision ''^>s— ^ 

> - J ■ ^ ' ■ . 

4) Decreased sfense of pain 
' 5) Poor|balance, staggering gait, sl^^ 

•f \ ' ' ' c 

• speeclj ^ • 

ev^^ Stupor. pAC of 0: 27 - 0.40^0^ Person 
uspdlly dannot stand, walk or react to his 
surroundings; may vomit, fall asleep 

f. Coma. (BAG of 0. 35 - 6. 50%) PeTson 
usually iiruriconscious; if coma persists for| 

more thaa 10 hoursr it gc^ne rally becomes 

fatal. ' 

1 • ■ ■ ' ■ 

. 1 . ; • . 

g. Death. (BAC of 0. 45% +) Respiratory 



paralysis 



occurs. 



EFFECTS ON! OTitER BODY ORGANS, SYSTEMS 
AND TISSUES 



s a 



1. Kidney. Aside from the fact that alcohol i 

mild diuretic, iVe. , 'i^increases urine output. 



1 
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Time - 
[Elapsed) 
Actual 




(0:40) 
0:03 



Activity 



mdderate use q| alcohol do^s not apiiear t6 



cause anykidney damage. 

: ■ . \^ - ' ■ - ■■■*<■ 

5. Lper . Alcohol Has the fbllp^^^ efffect^ on the 

\ . " " ■ , ' ' \ ■ , 

liver*: ^ - . . * ^ , 

^ 4. It x:^se s an accumulajdon of fat in the liver 
V condition .refer re^»^ fatty liy^ ^ 

It ' may 3^ e suit iri/an inflammation of tlie 

. ■ ■ '. ' ■ ' ' . 

liver,, t:bmmonly called cirrhosis. Howr . 

^ ever, cirrho^sis appear? to be more a 



% > 



I ■ ♦ ■ 

xesult of the poor diet 6t the aJteoholic, 



rather than p^rect result of alcoliil. • 
c. Moderate use., qf alcohol^does not appear to 
have- a harmful effect on the liv-er of. 
healthy, well *urished people. 
ALCOHOL" COMBINED WITH OTHER DRUGS . 
1. Stimul ants, (caffeine; amphetamine, etc. )^ . 
Discuss^e following points abp^t centjral ner- 

^ vous SP^m stimiil^ts: '■ ^ . ' \ 

al They do riot counteract the depressing 

effect 9f alcohol, 
b. They are only temporarily effective with 
regard to the grosser aspects of 

— ^ ^ ^ 
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and Visual Aids 
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(El^seM) 
Actual 



V 



U,NIT 9. NATURE AND EFFECTS OF ALC 



Activity 



X 




if \ 



aliOoTiplic infloience.^ . r r \ 

<?y . Iri^ey ^r^y be used for texnporary'arousal in 
severe intoxitation, but the aroufeal effeet 



Instructor Notes 
' and Visual Aids. 

— — 



2. Depit 



is bi-i^f . 



■9/ 



Briefly discuss the effects of 



alcohol conibined with these depi\essarits^^' 
^^•^ ^ AnalgesicB, vantihiitanaines^ tranquilizer^. 



etc. : 




1) The deprepsant effects will bd addend 
lether an^, in some ihstance^, theijj^ 

resVdtajit effect^will;be gr^at^r ttan ' 
':\he esjtpected cbnibined effect of the 
two drugs.- ^ ' * .\ ' ^ 

^ ■ . / . ■■'■.•■■■•/ ■ ■ ■ - " 

2) The traipw^e should be aiejrt/to the fact 
thit other ;4epressants:a>re used widely 



\ and indiscriminately and their use with 



alcohol cd^d cause ^a s^Esri bias i)roblem 



for tliie driver. 



ERIC 



b. Narcotics (opiixtn. mbrphihe. cocaine, 

marihiiana, LISD, heroin, etc. ). Discuss 
the following facts ai^bout narcotics:' 

' . • " , , ■ : ... ■■■ ' 

• • • _ ' ^ '■ ' *■ 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
.Actual 



Aqlivity 



Instructor Notes 
^ and Visual Aids i 




(0:43) 

0:0%. 



1^) Ajflj^a^l; studies have indicated additive 
and supra -additive effects of narcotics 
and-^lcohol; human studies are xinder- 

' ' ■ ■ : ' : ■ ' 

^^ stai3.dably lacking. ^ 

1 2) In exanqlning the drtyik driver suspect, 
• ■ ■ - . • -i 

the trainee should be alert to the^pok- 

'sibiUtyothat^the indivitiual' s behavior 

< ■■ . . . 

J may be due to a narcotic or to a com;- 
bination of nartotic and alcohol. 
TOLERANCE TO ALCOHOL ^ " ^ 

■ ■ ■ ; 

1 . Briefly discuss the following information 
y regarding man's tolerances to alcohol: 
a. It is well known that pepple*react differ- 
ently to liijcor, that^is, some are be^er 



h. 



able to /'hold' » their liquor than others. 

Different'^^iyiduals at the same BAC level 

react differently. Althoujg3>-irt^ay be said 

■« 

that the heavy drinlcer has learned to com- 
pensate for the effects of liquor (e.g. > by 
standing with his feet farther apart to mini- 
mize swaying), tolerance has been noted in 
the person with no previous exposure. 
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r| Time 
(Elapsed 
. Hctual 


) Activitv 


Instructor Notes 
■ and Visual Aids-. 


1 ' 


c. It is the opinion of most investigators that 




1 k 


. ; tolerance is limited and occurs most fre- 


1 . ■ \| 




qiijently at BAC's of 0. 10% or less. 






d. Individuals vfith the ^ame weight attain dif- 






ferent BAG levels from the same amoiint 




1 * • 


of alcohol. 




* 1 


e. The exact reasons f6r differences in ,toler- 






acnce t6 alcohol are unknown but the follow- 






ing reasons have^been proposed: 


• 


•1 C 


1) I^elayed absorption 






2) Decreased penetration in the central 




\ * 


nervous system 
3). Increased elimination 


♦ 

1 




4) Increased water, content of the body 






5) Increased tissue tolerance ' 

6) Variation in the^ability of indi^duals 




(0:45) 
0:15 


' to respond to stress 
SUMMARY AND QUESTIONS 




1 • * ■ 
1 ^ 


> I 

Ij Solicit questions and comments to stimulate 
di«cussion as time. permits. The discussion 
should not interfere with the conduct of the 




1 (1:00) 


Demonstration. 
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:^ / , Allotted 

* ■ • . ■ • * • ■ • I . " > Tirne 

Unit 10. Review of Controlled Drinking Demonstration 1;00 

■-• ; . , . •.. ' . '■ ^- . ^ . . '. . ' ' - 

Therbhyectlye of this.iinit is to review the demonstration. There is 
no formal QUtline; The specific activities will be determined by the nature 
of the matJlial available from thef previous evening (performance scores^ 
video tapes, etc. ) ) * * . . 

■ ^ ■ . • . ' " . ■ " • 

^ The leader should attempt to focus discussion on the three factors: 
amoiint of alcohol- -BAG --performance level. It is also useful to obtain 
the voixmteer^' reports of their feelings and especially of how competent 
they felt th^y were to drive. ' 

Typically the participants should have a great deal to put into this * 
discussion. However, the leader should be careful to avoid letting the 
discussion drift into purely anecdotal accounts of drinking. 

Tike leader should be prepared to discuss any of the sobriety tests 
that did not appear to discriminate high levels of BAG. He should consider 
possible effects of practice, the subject's "handedness" (right-handed 
person will be more adept with his right hand in touching the tip. of his 
nose -f oar example). 

The participant should obtain frbm this review an appreciation of the 
significance of the BAG level in terms of both the amovint ^iglcohol consumed 
and the resultant decrement in performance. . v. \ 

If the demonstration's not performed, a film can be. shown in this ti^e 
period. Thei* are many films about alcohol and its effects, especially With 
regard to Tughway safety^ The NHTSA training package DWI Law E nforcev. ^ 
ment.Traiiuing includes many films (or clips) about the effects of alcohol " v 
and the detection of DWL This package is available from the Government • 

'/ Printing Office (see BibHography). The Vermont ASAP (CRASH) has pro- 
duced three films that are of good technical quality, as well as being espe- 
ciikly relevant to.tiiis)Worksh6p. There are undoubtedly many others which 
have not come to tfitw^uthor's aiWention; so the list given belowis simply a 
suggestion. Any film available to the leader can be used- -provided it is 
selected for relevance to the workshop (factors influencing the DWI arrest ? 
decision) or that it depicts the decrement of performance that would ha^jw 

, occurred in the demonstration. The latter goal is well met by the films 
that show actual driving after drinking. ■ if . j 
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Highway Safety Foimdation 
P.p. Box 1563 
Maxisfield, Ohio 44907 

Go Sober and Safe ; This film i^ dir«jte4 to anyone who drinks 
and drives. It is a factual film on alciohol, showing its effect 
on the htixnan body and its effect on the operator of a motor 
vehicle. . . 

Audip- Visual Educati cm Center 
Frieze Building . 
University of Michigan 
Ann A1^bor, Michigan 

■ ■ ■ ■ / . 

Drunk D rivinjg ; Circumstances which lead to tragic accident, 
loss of life^and a ruined career. Strjfesses ''don't drink if you 
drive. » 

Sta|:e of Wisconsin 
Division of Motor Vehicles 
Hill Farms 'State Omce Building 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue ' 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 . 

\) 

; Point Ze ro Eight : Eight well known racing drivers at Harewood 
^^^^^f f^p^iPp Canada, ar6 scored on ''dry runs, " then again 
ifter drinlting. The alcohol level Ws i5^^ 

after the '^wet*' runs, using the Bre^ti|jilyzer. ^ ^ 

... ■ ■ " ■ ' ' -'^ . ■/ ♦ 

CRASH Project * / 

P.O. Box 535 - . ^ 

Waterbury, Vermont Q5676 / 

Five Dri ^ng Drivers ; ^ive volimteer,' nonprofessional drivers 
j practice 5ii a controlled driving range to demonstrate base-line 
performance and then drive after drinking. Their performance 
. is filmed and scored at about 0. 05 and 0.10 BAC. 

^: ' ■ ■ . • )•. 

Beyond Human Limits is a Shorter version of the above film. 

CRASH is-a^ramatized enactment of *the Vermont ASAP referral 
projgram. While it is specific to the Vermont plan, it has much 
general interest, since it emphasizes the attitudes of each of the 
participants in the referral process. 
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' Time . 

Policy- related Factors and Recommendations \ 1:00 

This unit focuses on one aspect of the research results. f 

That aspect iiicludes the factors and recorninendatioAs 

related to departmental policy. This unit includes a 

brief presentation, and the remainder of the period is 

devoted to a discussion involving all 'of the participants. 

The objectives are: ' ' . ' ^ . ^ 

To provide* an. imder standing oJE'the pblicy-related ^ 
factors .and recommendationsll j ^ ' 

. To provide for iexairdnafioh^of each partipipaAt^s 

ei^erience and practices in light o^'the study-^ results. 

To ddrvelop an awareness of how these factors 
operate in one^s. own department. . - ' 



To identify, collectively or individually, appropriate 

y 



command and supervisory actions withr regard to 
polipy cohcerning aid ohol-^ related violations. 




/ ■ , ■ • 

References *and Special Material ^ ^ j 

1. The information on factors related to policy is contained 
in the summary of results for each stu^y,(pp A-9 - H 
and A-52 - 57). The related recomi^iendations are on 
•Pages A-I6' - 22 and A-56 - 61. . \ 

2. The following report includes a .goo^, practical defini-. 
tion of polidy, as well as examples of policy statements: 

* * 

A Manual of Police Traffic Services Policies , • 
/ Phase I . Washington, D. C. : U.S. Department 
X of Transportation, National Highway Traffic . 
Safety Administra^on,' Contract No. DOT-HS- 
036-3-712, August'1974. . ' 

3. Local examples of policy statements are useful as 
illustrations. 
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0:05 
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(0:05) 
0:10 
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POLICY- RELATED FACTORS 

AH factors impact on policy since a decision to 

act is a poUcy decision. 

■ ' ■ * " p ■' ' 

2, Specific policy related^ factors ar^: ^ ' ^ 

perception of importance of alcoho^-f elated 

events • / ^ ^ " 

• , ' ' 

. perception of penalties , 

• * 
. ^ attitude about alternatives to arirest 

attitude about well-known suspects 

, • court disposition of alcohol- relatecf cases 

departmental policy (or JL?Lck of it) interpreted 

« 

by supervisors--not uniform. - . 
RECOMlylENDED ACTIONS 

1. Actions do not correspond directly with each 
factor. Recommended actions are inferred from 
several factors or from a single factor in the 
overall '<*6ntext. * ' 1 ^ , ' > 

2. Policy must be developed as an explicit \mder- 

■ 

standable statement of the departmlent's commit- 
ment to alcohol-belated enforcement. 

3. It must be written and npiust be effectively 
promiolgated. 



Relate this^bltck^ 
to the Units (4 & 
51^n-Factors , 




Attempt to convey 
an under standing 
of the need fcr a 
policy. (See 
pp A-16 and 59) 
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Time 
a(E laired) 
Actual 



Actiy:ity 
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(0:15) 
0:05 



4. Important policy content includes: . 

A definition or statement that identifies the 
subject to be addressed. 
A statement of scope that identifies thosje 
persori8> places or times affected^ 
Thfe problem to be addressed^ 
The means > efforts t^^arMit* fi^o4- will be 
used to address the probl< 
The priority as signed to the px-r^/i^x*. ^ 
'Tie goals to be achieved by policy implefnen- 
:^ tation, including broad monitoring or evalua- 

tion criteria. 

A statement that all suspects will be treated 
alike regardless o£ social or political 
prominence, including specified administra- 
tive penalties for any officer who may "extend 
any special treatment. 
5.' Policy ImplementaHon ' 
a. Important features of implementation are 

understanding by all members of department 
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Time 
^lapded) 
Actual 



(0:20) 
0:05 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



and effective (coininitt^^) implenjentation. 

. Some specifics to accomplish this are: 

* ■ . . ». 

Patrolman and supervisory participation 
. in policy development helps both under- 
standing and commitment. 
; . Define needs for policy in terms relevant 

to each 'level in the department. 

Produce policy staterQents and direct ' 
tives in written form and publish fpa; all 
affected units, and personneL . 
• Provide regular channels for communi- 
cation especially for. feedback from lowe 
levels. / • 

. . Monitor performance to assess compliance 
(including patrolmen's knowledge of , 
, policy)* 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS . 

1. Standards ai-e not quotas, but a means ior '^^ . " 
measuring and evaluating performance as well as 

' the policy. « y • # 

• , ''. . ' ' 

2. Standards should be designed for change based on 
experience with a policy or...ior change in a- policy. 
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(0:25) 
0:35 
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3. Standards can be adopted to a unit or to indivi- 
duals. Individual standards.muslf include con- 
sideration of: 

The performance objectives s^for the 
' • * entire unit to which the officer id. assigned. 
^Educa^tion, -training and experience of thfe 
individual officer. 

The nature and location of the officer^s 

- assignment. 

The nature pf the police problei^s ixx the ^ 

» officer' s area of assignment. \ 

\ . ' .. ■ ■ " ■ • » ■ ' ' ' 

' . . wPast performance in the area where^the ^ ^ 

'. ■ * - . ■ * ' ■ 

• • ' - oiijLcer will be assigned. 

Perfortnance standards are not absolute values 



4. 



and tli4y can change over time. They shpuld be 



stated as a range of values (not a single number). 
Also, an effective period of time should be giyen 
to insure updating. 
DISCISSION \ ■ 

1. Thi's is the most impo'rtant part of tKe unit.* In 

this discussibn each participant should relate what 
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(1:00) 
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Activity 
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and Visual Aids 



has been presented in the area of policy to hip own' 

I, . 

needs and experience. 

2. Discurf^sioii may well begin spontaneously. If not, 
questions about current policy in each department 
represented will stimulate discussion. 

3. Leader must be sure to involve all ^participants. 
He must not dominate the discussion; this is the 
time to apply knowledge- -there are no absolutely 
'^correct" answers. 

Be sure that the following are disjcussed; 
concept of need for policy 

importance of. formal, written statement 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

means of helping understanding 



means of assessing compliance 
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' . _ . Allotted 

- ' Time 
Unit 12. Case Study, Introduction and Policy- related Activity. . ' Zl OO * 



The initial objective of this unit is to introduce the case study as a 
problem- solving and learning technique. • 

Using this technique, _ the remainder of ^the unit is devoted to the 
"application of policy- related information to the resolution of a 
hypothetical police management problem. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ( 

Specific training objectives are: • V^. 

to identify the research results (factors and recommended 
actions) that relate to policy development and promulgation. 

. to practice the development of policy statements and plans for 
policy promulgation in a case study. 



References and Special Material 

•Basic reference material is in Appendix A (pp. Al6-I^and 
53-61). * 

' Ther^ is a wide variety of special material that can be of use in this 
unit. Any local material on policy development as well as standard 

, references such as listed below will contain some relevant information. 
However, in this iinit the emphasis is on the participant's own assim- 
ilation and processing of the research study results. It is not intended 
to present jn this unit (or subsequent ones) the philosophy or approach 
of an <§Jgtside authority. The participants wy.1 be experienced police 
managers and this case study rs an opportunity for them to apply their 
talents in a simulated situation using the' fatts and, the recommendations 
,developed by the research studies. 

Some references that are applicable for both leader preparation and as 
resources during the unit are: ' * . . 

Wilson, O. W. and McLaren, R. C. Police Administration. 3rd ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill (1972). 

Wilson, O. W. Police Planning . 2d ed. Springfield, Illinois, 
"Charles C. Thomas (1957). / ' * 1 

Leonard, V. A. Police Organization and Management . Brooklyn, 
V New York: The Foundation Rress, Inc., 1964. 
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laiin^ne; N. F. Supejrvision of police bersonnel , Englewood Cliffs, 
Ne^ Jersey. Prentice-Hall/ (1970). 

Kelfy, James A, F, PoUce Reference Notebook, Section Eleven, 
Supervision. Professional Standards Divisdon, lACP, Gaithersburg, 
Kferyland, August 1971. 

Also, botib the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Northwestern University publish traihing and refe»^nce material 
on cominand and supervisory functions in police titeffic services. 
These undergo frequent revision and updating. TWe leader can obtain 
current liiBts of such documents frc^ those organiza^^ 

It is useful to have access to a copying machine to reproduce copies 
of the solution(s) for each participant. ■ 
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UNIT 12. CASE^STUDY INTRODUGTION AND 
POLICY-RELATED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



( - ) 

o«io 
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INTRODUCTION V'> 

1. Indicate that the case study is the main feature of 
this^unit. The Participant's JManual Jticludes the 

• case stujdy narrative as well as a description of 
. how it will be used, 
(The case study narrative is also reproduced here 
immediately following this outline, p. 132'. \ 

2. The case study is a vehicle<for learning. 

a. there is no "correct" siJlution \ * 

b. the means of solving the caise study-is left 
to the choice of the participants 

c. the participants will pool their knowledge and 
experience to relate the facts tbat have been i 
p^resented here to the case study. ' \ v. 

3. The case study will be initiated in this unit'tc^nd 
completed in three subsequent units (Nti'mbei's 14, 

18 and 20). - V 

^. . - 

NOTE; The case study can be approached by the 

class as a single group working togethelr^^lby 
dividing the class into small groups of 4pr^B 
members each or as an individual exercise. lA, 
group approach appears to be the most useful because: 

• 123' \ 
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UI^T 12i CASE STUDY INTRODUCTION 'and 
- POLICY-RELATED 'ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



each participant can be involved to 

share auid to interact with the ^ roup * 

* ' • • • .' * ' ' • ■ * . 

; less time is required to discus s one 

solution (or a few) than to discuss one 

solution for -each, * . ^ 

However, the leader should feel free to adapt the 

suggested technique to his own situation. He 

■• ■ • . y 

must keep in mind that the case study is a learning 

. experience for the participants and not a means 

of presenting a. technique \of problem solving, 

4, Remind the participants that the scope of this 

unit is limited to policy- related factors and 

*■ recommendations 



Refer back to 
material covered 
in Unit 11. 



Policy is defined in different ^yays and takes 
different forms in various agencies. The 
1974 Mantial for MODEL POLICE TRAFFIC 
SERVICES POLICIES produced for the U. S. 
Department of Transportation (NHTSA) defines 
policy. as follows: 

"Polj.cy consists of principles and 
values which guide the performanc(^tof a • 
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- Time 
(Elapsed/ 
Actual 



• 'UNIT 13. CASE ST\JJ>.^ INTRODUCTION ANr/vj 
FOLIC Y-KfelATED ACTIVITY • '^}' 



Activity 
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department in a particrular situation. It 
is a statement of guid^:^lpirinciples which 
should be foUdl^ed in activities %which are 

directed tbward JJie attjtnment of depart- 
. <^J. ■ ^ 
■ ■ ^ v^^. 
ment objectives. ; Ptrii^'^ formulated by- 
analyzing objedtlS^es ifSSf^ deter mining 
through, research^those jgririciples which 



will best guide the dep^tment in achieving 
its objectives. Pblicy is Ifesed upon police 
ethics and expeMEienc^^ andT desires of the 
community and the ma^|a*» of the law. , 

Policy is S|.4i:iculati5ar^ the 
public and (^ji^a^te^nt^ of the 

principles whiclf will be adhered to in the 
performance of the^4aw enforcement func- 
tion. Additionally, policy establishes 
operational standards to assist department 
employees in th<? necessary exercise of 
discretion in discharging their 
responsibility. 

An officer in the performance of his 
duty is confronted' with an infinite variety 

■ • 130 
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^3Fnd Visual Ai^s 
' ^'i 



- Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 
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UNlT^Z. CASE STUDY INTRODUCTION AND ^ 
--— IPOiAiSY-KELKTED ACTmTY 



Activity 



of complex situations which require policy 

f' 

action. Since policy is objective rather 
than situation- oriented, it is broad enough 
in scope to encompass most situations. 
Policy, therefore, must be stated in 
- general terms. " • - 

Experience ^has shown that a DWI policy 
includes the following features': 

A definition or statement th^t iden- 
tifies the subject to be addressed, 
A statement of scope that identifies 
those persons, places or times 
affected. ' , 
The problem to be addressed. 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual A^ 



The means, efforts or respurces that 
will be used. to address me problem. 
The priority assigned to the problem.^ 
The goals to be achieved by policy 
implementation, including broad moni- 
toring or evaluation criteria. 
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UNIT |l2. • CASE STUDY INTRODUCTION AND 
FOLIC Y - RE LATE"D"~A-CTIVITT^- 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



(0:10) 
0:05 
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Activity 



r 



INITIATE C/.SE STUDY 

1. At this time the leader should describe the spe- 
cific prcicecjures he wishes the participants to 
follow. I A sl^ indicated Above, the exact procedures 
wi-ll be phosen by the leader. However, whatever 
approach is used the leader must: 

a. be certain that all participants take part in 
the exercise 

b. a^ttempt to elicit a solution that is original 
with these participants 

c. insist upon a written solution (or summary) 
that can be distributed to each participant far 
the discussion period and his own record. 

4^ : Assign the groups if that approach' is used and 

indicate that he (the leader)' is available through- 
out the case study as an information source or a 
discussants '-j.^ 
(If an individual or smatil group approach is used, 
it is desirable to provide separate work stations.) 
3. Refer participants to pages 16 through 22 and 
58 through 61 of Appendix A. 



i Instructor* Notes 
^nd Visual Aids 
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UNIT 12. CASE STUDY INTRODUCTION AND 
' ' . ; " POLICY-RELATED ACTIVITY — 



Actual 


Activity 


Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 


(0:15) 
0:60 


CASE STUDY SOLiyfiiUJN 








• 




the leader should be available for the entire time-- 






going from group to group ii more tnan one xs uocu. 






His role should be basically as a source of informa- 

■ • - ■ . 
hr\n f-roTYi thf* rpsearch studies. He should enter into 






discussion if requested oa& if he becomes aware that 






an impass is deieloping or -that the group is bein^ 






diverted, ^ 




(1:15) 
0:45 J 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF SOLUTIONS 

1, The solutions should be reproduced and distrib- 
uted to each participant if possible, 

2, If more than one solution has been generated, a 
spokesman should briefly'pre sent 'each solution to 
the group, treiiing now it.yras aeveiupcui 

3, The leader snouia initiate aiscussion oy xxxat <*ars. 
ing for any dissenting yiewppiJaLS axiu u&c lihil <xo <x 






. - ■■ ^^.»^ ' ^» ■ 

departure point lOr wscxi^B^^g suitaoxxxty ux 






" the content and formal^^^Sfe.^Siibmit^ solution(s) 






4. * The leader should review the following items to 






verify that the solution is complete. 
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UNIT 12. CASEJ STUD^- INTRODUCTION AND 

-"7-^ ^J^GX^^l^TED-ACTIYlTY 



Time 
\ > (Elapsed) 
Actual 



erJc 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



a, were all relevant factors considered 
alternatives 
priorities 
standards 
, etc, ' 

V 

I . • . 

h. is the statement ejkplicit enough to be under- 



V 



stood --not simply a st^enfient of purpose 
G. is responsibility estabUshed for promulgating 
. , tW policy for ensuring that it is- followed. 

5. If time permits, a summary statement can be 
made. It is a good exercise to request a parti- 
cipant to summarize. Volunteers can be re- 
- quested, but it is usually a better practice to 
request an individual. 
'6. Although there is no "correct" solution, the 

. \ 

ttistructor should review each policy statement 
fop#he following: 

a. a definition that identifies the subject of 
the policy ' 
h. the scope of the policy. 
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UWIT 12. CASE STUDY INXIlODUCf ION AND 
POLICY-RELATElD ACTIVITY , 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity / 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual.Aids 



(2:00) 



c. the problem to be addressed . ^ 

d. the means, efforts or resources t^be used 
e; the priority assigned ^jtr 

f. the goals to be achieved 



Case Study Narrative Use in Units 12,,. 14, 18 and 20 



■ > 

— ■•------^ ■ ^ , ■ . r 

^ 0.-.' 

Introduction ^ 

The following narrative is of a hypothetical situation. It describes, 
however, a realistic situation that could be enc.oxintered in any department . 
and it is quite likely that rhany persons could recognize very similar sitjuations 
in their own ejtpetience. In order to complete the case study exercise within 
the allotted time, this narrative includes only the eaijiktial information. I|i 
real life the police officer called upon to deal with tj^ituation described here 
would have much more detailed information and by being a part of th¥ situation, 
would have a more personal, intuitive knowledge of the events; and their impact 
on the community and department. * It is completely impi^actical even to attempt 
to duplicate that detailed and'close association within a wj'itten narrative. 

The characteristics and the events that are described in the narrative are 
8uiXicient to identiXy the need fot actions sucli as are recommended by the 
research studies. In addition, it is_hoped that there is enough, detail td^ 
stimulate each participant to think dpall the factors that affect: th^ arrest 
decision and of the ways that h^^^his own experience would cope with these 
factors I . ' ■ 

• ■ •■ ■ • - ■ . ' ■ " 

Some factual data has been omitted from the case studies. TMese 
data should be completed by the instructor so as to approximate actual 
conditions in communities whjBre participants are employed. 



• Part 1 for use in XJiiit 12. Cage Study; Policy Related Activity 

In this narrative|||p are asking you to assume the role of a newly appointed 
chief of police. The c ity tha^ your department serves has apprpximately . 
population. The police forcfe consists of about svrorh personnel. The city 

is an industrial center arid is made up of several sections that range from the 
wealthy, predominantly white suburbs to inner-city areas housing a substantial 
numjjer of poor, non-whit^ families. There are also commercial gireas that 
include the downtown shopping area as well as suburban shpppihg centers^ 
There is a^so, of course, an industrial area. There are many small nefghbor- 
hood drinking establishments in the industrial area and the adjacent working . 
class neighborhoods. On the perimeter of the suburban residenti,a#areas there 
are several restaurants and nightclubs which dispense liquor. 

' . - ' .. ' '■ • 

The city is managed by a City . Manager reporting to an elected council. 
There appears to be no unusual incidence of crime or of traffic accidents. 
However, the Council is of the opinion ttat^traffic accidents are increasing* 

^ The department includes a Traffic Division which functions mainly in the' 

I downtown area and also includes a Patrol Division which has the responsibility 

for traffic functions as well. There is no program of c bunt ermea sure s for 

ialcohol-related offenses^ 

— ■ , ■ . . • / . ■ 

^ On a week-end in late summer,- just after OlOQ Sunday, A patrol car answers 

• a call from the scene of a one-car^accident. The accident occurred on a road 
leading to one of the suburban reJwential areas. The vehictevapparently left 

|the road at a high rate of speed when the driver failed to negotiate a curve. 

- Ayoung male about 25 years of age is pinned in thglfcar/ which apparently 
overturned and is extensively damaged. He agppalently was the driver- of 
the vehicle. A female about the same age was apparently thrown from the 
vehicle ii^'the impact and lies unconscious or dead about 30 feet from the . ^ 
wreckage of the car. There is a moderatdy strong odor of liquor in the 
vicini^ ofbot% the driver and: the passenger. The patrolman cavils for assistance 
and cairi^^oulihis prescribed duties. His investigation produces evidence that 
-; the vehicle ^fl^: trjaveling at a high rate of speed and that. the driver and his 

\ passenger hkdsattended a party in the neighborhood, leaving just a few minutes 
before the crash was heard. The driver was critically injured and hospitalized. 
The female passenger was dead on arrival at the hospital. 0 
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The fatal ac^cident is given a considerable amount of atteltitiron in the 
media'. Initially, the fdcus of this attention is on. the problem of alcoholic 
abus^e, /but as reporters carr-y put their investigation, they become aware 
of the idlldwing: ' * 

' • There is no alcohol counter measures program in the department. 

There are no special policy statements or directives to the 
patrolmen concerning DWI. 

A<icident statisticsjy/ particularly with regard to alcohol- 
offenises;, are not/-casily obtained nor are they particularly clear; 
' ' however; it appears that your cominunity has a higher rate of 
^ a]tcohol-related accidei>ts than other nearby cities and throughout 
the state in general. - 

. * There is apparently a low ra^te of enforcement for alcohol -related 
offenoes. 

• « * .■ 

. Officers oh the department indicate that they are unsure of what 
the administration expects relative ta DWI enforcement, and have*^ 
by tradition, relied heavily on alternativeilio arrest. ' 

" . • ■ ■ m ■ \ ■ / 

As these facts are revealed, the focus of the media's attention ^shifts to 
the department and itspTole jin alqohol- related enforcement. A pressure 
quickly builds for the police department ''to do something ^bout th^ 4ru^ 
driver. '^ • • ' ^ IP 

■ . ft- ' •■ ■ ^ • 

The City Council now directs you to develop a policy concerning alcohol- 
related offenises. You are asked to produce a policy statement along with a 
brief overview of how it will be communicated to personnel of the department, 
and how you will ensur^plhat it i|| carried out. 

( Note ; This is the end'of Part 1 of the narrative which relates to 
Unit IZ. You should begin now to develop the solution required 
by that Unit. ) 
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• ' Unit 13. Operationi8 ^Related Factor s and Recommeixdations 



J- 



V 



- Allotteii- 
Time 
1:00 



The organization of this unit is the same as that of Unit 
II, The basic objective Is to develop iiiformation for the 
continwtibn of the case study. The information is that 
which relates to operations (or enforcement), 

ThJfepecific tr^tining objectives aire: '> . . ^ 

♦ ' • . • ' ' * • . 

. ^ To identify the research results (factors and* 
recommended action^) that relate to operations 

To practice enforcement planning in the. context 
of the case study narrative. v 



References and Special Material . « 

Basic reference is in Appendix A (pp; A22-29 and 

.61^66). [ 

Additional guidance caji" be found in the STEP Manual and 
the report on PTS Procedures listed in the bibliography. 
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UNIT 13. OPERATIONS-RELATED FACTOni AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Time 
1 (Elapsed; 
1 Actual 


' 1 ^ c c IV 1 1 yr 


Instructor Not^n 1 
and Visual Aids I 


1 ( ) 

1 0:05 


OPERATIONS- RELATED FACTORS 




1 * 

* 1 ; 

1 ' > 


1, Factors of significance here are of two kinds: 

those that directly relatllto operations (such as 
1 ^ . 

the negative effect of lengthy jurocedures and 

[ those that should be considered in operational 

I J planning and implementation (such as age and 

J ei^erience of office!*). 

1 • ^ * . ' 

■ Factors do not#elate exclusively to one area: 
: therefore, some factors will appekr in more 


Relate the factorsl 
presented here * 
back to iTnits 4 
and 5|^here they j 
have been pre- 
sented as study 1 
results 




f. ' • area of recommended a^ons. 


s 1 




.%* . ' • ' 3': 

,3. Specific operations -telated lectors that have a 




1 <■■'* 1 
1 ' * «I 
' 1 ^ 1 


direct effect are: 

a. Length of processing procedures. 
. b. Schedxile of duty shift (relative to occur- 
rence of alcohol-related offenses). 


1 ^ 

« I 




c. Court appearances and scheduling of 
cases. 


h 1 




d. Acceptability of alternaidves to arrest. (In 






other words, does the department condone 






alternatives? ) , \. 
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UNIT 13. OPERATIONS-RELA#D FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




(0:05) 
«' 0:05 



ERIC 



4. Factors that relate to planning and implementa- 
tion, par^alarly manpower assignment. 

a. Patrolman's age and experience and his 
personal use of alcohol. 

b. Patrolman's level of training and speciali- 
zation. 

. ^^^ialization in dutar assignment. " 
GENERX^P^CO 
1. In general, the recommena^a^^ cdmmiii ^ 
supervisory actions are intended to reflect the ' 
department's commitment to alcohol- related 
enforcement. That is, to enact the commitment 
and priority stated in the policy. ' , 

2. The recommendations also include endorsement 

^^l^cient procedures, as well as specialization 

in assignment, and the usf of improved investi- 

gative and scheduling techniques. 
* 

3. A basic recommendation is to develop an alcdhbl 

C - ■ 

* Pl*"^"g and 

performance review. 
4; Operations planning arid implementation must 



^recognize the effect of "nprsonal" factors. 

■ ■ 
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UNIT 13. OPEi^flONS-RELATED' FACTORS ANI? RECC^MMENDA'^lOl^S 



Actual 


' " ■ , ' ■ • • • 
it. /'i % Activitv • ■ ^ 

.1*1 ♦» w i» It l i» y . 4 . 


Instructor Notes' • 
an4 Visual Aids 


(0:10) 
0:10 ' 


^g^^COHOL-RELATEb MANAGEMENT INFORMA- \ 
TION SYSTEMS • 


. • , ■ ' • 


■"- • ■ ... 


1. Both research studies concluded that a basic 
need is for an informatipn system that would 


., ■* ■■ . ' ' • 




help: 


* .■ • » . *• 




a. To identify thenature and extent of the DWl 


* * 
* . . . 




problem in a community. t* 


■' ■ • ' • 

■. • ■ ' ' ^ 




b. To deploy personnel resources. 






c. To evaluate the effectiveness of DWI 


■ a ■ . ' 




enforcement activity. 






' ■ . ' ' . , ■ 
2. The systemxan be as sophisticated or as simple 






as the size of the department dictates. It ca|i 


.■•«»■ . *■■ . ♦ ■ 




very effectively be a completely manual system 


- X.- ■• • - , 




of record cards and files. ' If data processing is. 


} 


y 


available^ it can be helpful, especially in analyz^^^ 
ing trends of violations and. enforcement. "Wh^t- 

ever its form, the system should include z,% ^ 

• ■ * ■ • ■ '» < 


* • t ' 


\ ■■ ■ 


.. " • ■■ . ' ,4 ■ " 
. jieaSt uie xoxiowing: 

.*.■.■'/. > . . 


■ ♦ • '■ • ) " ' ' , * 
, -. ■ . ■ 
■ ..^ ^, 




. * a.'. ' _ , 

a. Accident reports that indicate -whether or 






not drivers had been drinking, or were j 

■ ' ^" ' • r •■ : ^ 


« ■ ^ ■ » . . ♦ 




; v* » ' ■ ' ■ 

intoxicated; the cause of the accident; • 


■ ' 4 • .< 




whether alcohol had contributed to the cause 
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UNIT 13. pPERATIONS-RELATED -FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 


Activity 

%■ .. . 


Instructor Nbtes 
and Visual Aids 




and whether or not DWI arrests resulted 






from the accident investigation. 






b. Statistical summaries of the'fotafioils of 






alcohol- related accidents as well as time, 






weather and other special conditions. 






c. Arrest reports shovild show the time and 






. location of the arrest. They should include 
^ the place where the suspect had been drink- 






0 

ing and indicate the extent of driver *s im- 






pairment (the observed effects on driving 






and behavior, as well as test results). 






d. Summary arrest statistics should identify 






the locations where suspects have been 
drinking and the time and location of 
arrests. , 






3. Some suggested uses of the information system 
include: 

a. Problem identification by means of continual 
monitoring if summary statistical reports: . 


The leader should 
present these 
uses briefly and 
defer detailed 
consideration to 
the Discussion 




. . Total accidents involving alcohol 






Accidents caused by alcohol 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



UNIT 13. OPERATIONS-RELATED FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Activity 



c. 



. Trend of alcohol- related accidents over 
time 

Trend of alcohol- related accidents in 
similar commimities, adjacent commu- 
nities, statewide and natib^lly 
b. Deployment of reapources for ifiva^nforce- 
ment based on: 

Historical locations and times of 
alcohol- related accidents ^ 
Locations where previous DWI suspects 
had been drinking 

Descriptions of driving impairment that 

1 

X will help identify a DWI suspect 1 

■ , ■ r ■ ■ ' . 

Evalxiation of DWI enforcement programs to 

include: ? 

j 

Own projections based on past accident 
rate ^ 

Changes in similar or adjoining commu 
nities and in state 



Ins true tor Notes 
and Visual Aids 
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UNIT .13. OPERATIONS-RELATED FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Time 
1 (Elapsed; 
1 Actual 


Activity 


Instructor Notes 
and 'Visual A ids 


1 (0:20) 
0:10 

1 ^ 


ALCOHOL-RELATED ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 

1. Programs shoidd be efficient (cu^ent techniques 
shortened procedures). Specialized and dedi- 
cated patrol Tinits should be considered. 

2. However, no specific prograrii can be recom- 
mended foj universal use. The program must 
be tailored to each department's needs. 

(Note that need is made evident through the 
information system and that the program 
shoxild be directly responsive in terms of 
scheduling, location, amount of resources, 
etc. ) 

Some general guidelines include: 

a. Program supervision should be full time and 
on the same duty shift as the enforcement 
unit. The supervisor should be "on the 
street. " The supervisor should be trained 
to be an effective communication link 

between subordinates and the administratib^ 
and should be able to evaluate patrol per- 
formance effectively and fairly. 

, -b. Personnel selection must be based on the 

, / • 

personal and attitudinal factors identified in 


f 1 

1 ^ 
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UNIT 13. OPERATIONS-RELATED FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Time 
(Eiapaed) 
Actual 


^ Activity . 

■ ■ • 


xnstFuctuF iNOteQ 
ana visuax /\ias 


- ' i • . " 


"Wesestwii 






can be briefly enumerated again. ) 




(b;30) 






0:30 


DISCUSSION 






1. This part of the luiit has two objectives: to 






insure that the operations -related results and 






recommendations are imder stood and to provide 






a means for relating the results to each partici- 






pant* s owndepartment and needs. ^ 






2. Discussion will p^^^ spontaneous, but if 






stimulation is needed, the leader should question 






th6 group about existing information systems. 






a. Do you have one? 


. - 




b. Is it formctli^ied? 






c. What does it look like? 






(Attempt to develop the idea that any means of 


■ - 




storing and retrieving data- -even human 






memory- -is a "system. But, formal, orga- 






nized systems with available records and 






. summaries fxmction better to pinpoint enforce- 






ment needs and performance. ) 




* 


■ 





UNIT 1 3. OPERATIONS-RELATED FACTORS ATID RECOlv^l^iDAffJONS 



ipiine 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



'Ih^ftuGtor Notes 
Visual Aid 



-V- 



(1:00) 



3. 



Discussion of specific enforcement fe^^red 
should be directed at the specific nefds an<^ 
departments represented. The leader should be 



iarurieto: 



a. Involve all parti cipaii^^s 

b. Evaluate the discussion for evidence of 
understanding 




information presented in tfeis unit will be applied 
At^^^ of the case study that-was initiated ! 

iil the discussion of policy. 
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'b 14, Case Study; Operations -Related Activity * 



. This unit is a continuation of the case study problem that was started in 
Unit 12. The basic guidance and references cited for that unit also apply here. 
In addition, the references cited for Unit 13 (the preceding lecture /disptfffsion) 
also can be applied in doing this unit. 

The specific objective for this unit is to provide practice in operational 
planning. 

■ 0 / 



Allotted 
Time 
1:30 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



UNIT 14. CASE STUDY: OPERATIONS-RELATED ACTIVITY 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



0:05 



(0:05) 
0:55 . 



INTRODUCTION 

1. This is a dohtinuatidn of the problem- solving 
case study that was started in Unit 12. 

2. The basic goal continues to be to simulate the 
•real-life use or application of the recommended 
actions. 

J., Operations is defined to mean the implementation 

of policy in terms of|an enforcement plan. 
. The casSe study narrative specifies* a 

"specialized" e|if or cement unit simply to bring 
more of the recommended' actions to bear. If 
the case study were a real situation, a non- 
specialized plan may have been selected. 
CASE STUDY SOLUTION AND PRESENTATION 
Although there is no "correct- solution to this case 
study; the instructor, should review each to ensure 
that the following areas have been addressed: 
1. ' The development of an alcohol- related manage- 
ment information system 
a. that provides data on the times and 

locations of alcohol related traffic accidents 



149 



Narrative is con- 
I tinued on p. 148. 
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UNIT 14. CASE STUDY: OPERATIONS -RELATED ACTIVITY 



Time 
^lapsed) 
Actua;! 



erJc 



Activity * 

b. . that provides data on the times and locations 

of alcohol related traffic enforcement 

c. that provides comparative data for evaluation 
and trend identification. -. 

* * 

2. The selection of specialized DWI enforcement 
personnel: 

a. volunteers . 

b. ' traffic' enforcement experience 

' c. history of successful DWI enforcement y 

d. positive attitude toward DWI enforcement 

e. self confident 

\. all should receive training 

3. The provision of proper supervision . 

a. . f\ill-time supervisor 

b. assigned to same duty hours as subordinates. 

c. supervisory training should be provided. 

4. The assignment of specialized personnel 



In.^ tractor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



ide with alcoAol 



a. to duty hours that coinc 
related accidents 



bi to locations where alcohol related accidents 
and DWI violations are prevelant 
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UNIT 14. 




STUDY.- OPE^ TIONS -RELA TED AC TIVITY* 



Tune 
(Elapsed) 



Activity 



5. Tl>e streamlining of arrest amd processing 
procedures: ^ 

a. impounding of arrestee's vehicle 

b. .transportation of arrestee 

c. obtaining breath or blood samples 

d. booking procedures 

e. required paperwork and reporting forms 



■^4 
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Instructor Notes 
rnd"V isuarl- A 1 jls" 



■' ; -•' - \[ : "^ifcj^'gte , t 

• ■ • ■ ''^'^.'■'^ 

' * ' ■ ■ ■ • ■ '\ 

Part 2 for use in Unit 14, Case Study: Operations -Related Activity 

The policy docuxxxents you prod^ij^d have been reviewed and approved . 
by the city manager. The znianage if passed the documents on to the Council 
which has also re vieWed thlf^ ajid being in general agreement has asked the, 
department to present a more detailed plan for alcohol- related enforcement 
. and to present thi& plan at the next Council meeting. You have been asked to 
take on this assignment and they have re que ste# you to design a specialized 
program for the department, including the assignment of a small unit with 
sole responsibility for DWI enforcement. They ask you to be prepared with 
^ plans for the deployment of men and cars for this program and with informa- 
tion about how you intend to select, supervise and control personnel. They 
are also interested in knowing.ebout additional training or other feiatureisitbat 
might represent additional cost. 

» ' " ' ' ' ' ' ■ " * • 

(Note : At this point you sho\ild beg& to d^viSLbp the solution required 
for Unit 14. Obviously you do not have sufficient detail to prepare a' 
complete plan of deployment. You shotild in that regard, concentrate r 
on the principles you woxild follow in your plazming. ) 

. ■ ' rh-i 
■ j^^" * 





Unit 15* Second Controlled Drinking D emonatratiQn 

' ' . ■ " " ' — [ — ^-^ — " • • ■'. 

If a second demonstration is conducted, the outline Unit 8 should be 
followed. However, it is not necessary to repeat the presentation on the 
nature and effects of alcohol. A film could be shown in the time that would 
otherwise be devoted to the presentation. . 




Unit 16, Iteview of Second Controlled Drinlfeing Demonstration 

If needed, the outline for Unit 10 shoxild be used here. If no second 
dexnonsiri^tion was conducted, the schedule can be-advahced and Unit 17 - 
8t9.rte^ iat tliis time, or the time can be devoted to a review and discussion. 



A 



r % 
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Unit 17. Traiaing- Related Factors and Recommendations 



Allotted 

—Time— 
1:00 



liiis unit is a continuation of the presentations (and discussions) in Units 
nil and IS* The basic objective of these units' is to develops infortaation for use 
iAt the case study . For this \init the information ilrthat which relates to training. 



The specific objectives of this unit are: 



to identify the research resxilts (factors and recozxunended actions) 
that relate to training 

to practice the identification of training nieeds in the context of the 
case 8 tudjr narrative. 

Refererices and Special Material •< 



ii(3r- 



Basic reference material is in Appendix A (pp. A-SO-SS Sn4 '68-7Q)]:>^ 



No otheir special references^re squired but the b^isic liiforz£ation>0i^^v W 
training in the lACP Supervisor Notebook and in the Aj pohol Ertforfcement 



Counterineasures Instructor's Manual (see Bibliograplxy) will p^oyide good ""^^^ 



ba ckg r ouoia^^T 



erJc 



i 
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UNIT 17, TSjf^INmf^-^'j^TtiD FACTbRS ^ND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Time 
_[ (Elapaed 
Actual 



( - - ) 
0:05 




.■\-- 



(.0:05) 
0:05 



background' : ; ' 

v'^Many of jth^s factorB fjiat relate to patrolmen's 
' , ^ knowledge of alcohol-related offeases and 



In.s tructor. Nates- 
dhd Visual Aids 




^.:.^oi^cemeni:iliid iiie attitudiival factors indicate 
'* . * -a rfee¥ f c^ji:trai^^^ 

- ^J^^^'? evident in both studies that the better 
trained pffi'^rjs were- generally higher enforcers 
■ 3, TJjusi, thp lactors associated with training do hot 

dug^st spedifip needs. Rather,, the impliciition 

■ .'■ ■■ - • . ■ J ■ - , 

■i« for .mor^and sp.ecialized alcohbl training and 
■J .fpi' teajaiing aboutlbhe attilxides and factors that 
^affetet the ATrest decision. 

• ■■ ^ - ■'' ■ : « ■■ 

, TRAINirlG-RfclATED ^FACTORS 

^ Lack Of knowledge- -iar fiill appreciation- -of the 
fl^latiog^hlp between alcohol and intoxication was 
It i.s reasonably widespread and is 
^ated'with IjBw enforcement rates. 
% bi'^cotitrast, specialized training was associated 

• - 8^"® ^^'ily with high enf or cement rate s . 

i. . ■ ; * . 
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UNIT 17. TRAINING-RELATED FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Time 



Actual 



V (0:10) ^ 
0:10 



Activity 



3. Attitudes conceriibxg: 

importance of alcohol- related enforcement 
sympathy with an alcohol-related offender 
treatment of tlrell known persons . 

all lead to law enforcement. They can be 

affected by training. 

4. Supervisors al^o reqmre specialized alcohol 
training and need to be aware of the factors 
that affect patrolmen in order to develop a 
higher rate of enforcement. ^ 

REGbMMENDED ACTIONS 

1. Provide basic training in the total alcohol 

enforcement process and the role Qf:!^e patrol- 
man. 



( Note; The U.S. DOT Training Course-- 
DWI law enforcement training - -provides 
sucli training. The leader should review 
the Planning GuidLe or Instructor's Manual 
for this course. ^See Bibliography for 
source. ) 



2. Specialized training in alcohol and intoxication, 
Vreath analysis, detection and investigation 
should be provided. -The^course <^ted above^ 
encompasses riiost of these areas. The lACP 



EKLC 




Instructor Notes 
and Visu^ai- Aids— 




Time 
(Elapsed) 

TSTctual 



UNIT 17. TRAINING-llELATED FACTORS ANI^ RECOMl.|Ei^DATIQNS 
me I ■ " ' — V — H — ■ 



i Activity 



(0:20) 
0:10 



and Northwestern series include special 
pamphlets. Also, U. S. DOT Training Courses 

Police Traf fic Services and Breath Examine r 
Specialist are available. 

Command and supervisory personnel ne^sd to be 
able to identify their needs and then locate 
sources. . i 

4. Patrolmen should be made aware of the factors 
identified in these studies, and continuing train- 
ing to counteract the factors should be initiated. 
Programs for command and supervisory person- 
nel need to be developed and implemented. 
Especially: knowledge of the factors, knowledge 
of the total enforcement process, and appropri- 
ate management actions. 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING ' 

1. Begins with identifying needs. Compare the 
study results to own community and department^ 

2. Identify deficiencies and special situations, e. g., 
what is the average age of departrrient? what 
do the study results, suggest? Also, consider 
present training program and its usage. 



Ihs^tructor Note8_ 
ah^ Visual Aidsin, 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



UMT 17. TRAINING-RELATED FACTORS AND RECQMMENDATIONS 

^ I i. ^ » 



Activity; 



Instructor Notes 



and Visual Aids 



(0:30) 
0:30 



3. The need for training, in general, is clear. ' The| 
specifics are to be determined hy each dJ^^- 
ment using the results of the two studies ks a 
departure point. 

U.S. DOT courses are availabl^rom the U.S. 
Government Printing Office in Washington, 
D.C. Also, the Governor '^.Highway Safety- 
Representative in each state will have informa- 
tion about these courses. The basic course 
(DWI law enforcement trainin^V can be used in 
total or parts can be used to satisfy local needs 
for special training in detection or investigation 
for example. . ■' j'j 

DISCUSSION . • . ' 

1. In this discussion ttie most important objective 
is to underUne the need for training generally. 
Next, the objective is to help each participant 
begin tb analyze his own department's needs. 
Specific training programs are described 
in pf). A -30 -38 and 68-70 of Appendix A. 
These have been derived from the study results 
and should be used by the leader to help 



/ 




UNIT 17. TRAINING-RELATED FACTORS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Time 



Actual 



Activity: 



Instructor Notes 
ahdTV 1 j ua i A i4s 



stimulate discussio^land to identify specific 



needs. 



(1:00) 



The next workshop session is a continuation of the 
case study in which the objective is to describe 
training needs implicit in the case study narrative 
and the planning that has been done by the partici- 
pants. \- ^. 



Unit 18. Case Study ; Training -Related Activity 



-Allotted- 
Time 
1:00 



This unit is a continuation of the problem solving case study that has been 
woxked on xn Units 12 and 14. Th^ganization and general approach are the 
same as has be^n established for tlifse units. «i axe me. 

The objective of this unit is to provide practice in th6- identification of 
training needs within the context of the case study narrative. . 



ERIC 
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UNIT 18. CASE STUDY; TRAINING -RE LA TED ACTIVITY 



A*ttv-lty- — 



Actual 



Instructor Notes 
dnd Vis ua l Aliis - 



( - - ) 
0:05 



(0:05) 
0:30 



(0:35) 
0:25 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Briefly review whei^ the group is in the problem- 
solving case study. 

2. Indicate the special training needs identified in 
the research studies 

3. Basic goal continues to be to simulate a real- 
life environment and actions. 

CASE iSTUDY SOLUTION ^ 

^rke problem- solving will be carried out as it 
has been in the two previous case ||[tudy units. 
The leader will be available to discuss and help 
the problem solving process but will not offeJP 
any "answers. 
PRESENTATION OF SOLUTION 



Narrative is con- 
tinued on p. 160. 




r 



Once aga|p, there is no "correct" solution to this 
case study. The instructor should, however, review 
^ach tq^ensure that the following areas have been 
^addressed: 

1. Basic training for all patrol and traffic personnel 
a. relationship between alcohol and legal or 

4 

physical impairment ^ 



UNIT 18. CASE STUDY: TRAINING- RE LA TED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(EUp a <d) 



Actual 



-Activity- 



ERIC 



b. state and local traffic law and court 
procedures [ 

c. breath testing equipment usage 

d. detection and investigation of DWI violations 
processing DWI arrestees (including female 
prisoners) 

f. departmental DWI policy 

• * ■ 

g. \ factors influencing offlcer'^s DWI decisions 

• . . ■ - ' M - 

2* DWI enforcement specialist training 

a. DWI enforcement operations ^ 

b. the police responsibilities in the adjudication 
and sajxctioning process 

c. DWI policy and objectives 

d. breath examiner specialist training 
3. Supervisor gaining 

^ a. personnel monitoring and evaluation 

b. techniques of supervision and motivation 

c. factors influencing officer's DWI decisions 

d. commvinity DWI problems and community 
relations 

e. use of alcohol related information system. 
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IniLtr UiSt _Qr_ N.o.tea_ 



and Visual Aids 



Pfcrt 3 for use in Unit 18> Cage Study; Training -ReUted Activity 

The planning information you presented at the Council meeting haiB?*been 
accepted by the Coxincil and you have been iijstructed to initiate plans linmedi- 
ately. , The city manager attenHed the cotctiqil meeting and 'during the discussion 
of your plan said that^he was awdre of a source of Government funds to be 
applied to training o^policemen for alcohol- related enforcement. Your manager 
with the endorsenient of the Council has asked yooi f|.rst to develop a DWI en- 
forcement training plan and be prepared to define the required areas of train- 
ing, and to estin^tte the training hours that might be required for' general patrol 
officers, for specialized DWI enforcement personnel, and for DWi enforcement 
supervisors. They are initially most interested in knowing the nature of train- 
ing that you think is required. The Council has, the*refore, requeste<f* your 
training plan as the next submission. ^ 

(Note ; At this point you should begin to develop the solution required for 
Unit 15^ Again, there is insufficient detail for a complete plan. You ^ 
are ^sked to develop the concept of a pl^in and to assume that there has been 
essentially no specialized alcohol training within the department except for 
/ the laboratory technicians. ) 



•4:-- 
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\ > ; ■ . ^ ' Allotted 

* ■' ''V ■ ' " Time 

U^it 19. Copmitmication^ReU^^^ Factorsf^nd Recommendations 1:00 

. f ■ <■ ' . 

^ The organization of tfeis unit is the same as thafcff Unit 11. The basic 
Objectiye is to develojp information for the continuation of tjie case study. The 
infor^tion is, that which relates to communication. 



The specific tMining objectives are: 

■' ' - , ' ■ ■ ■■- ■ . .■■■>>~j, ■ 

. to identify the research re 8\ilts (factors and recommended ff^^."^^^ 
' ' actions) that relate to communications :f 

3% : : ■ . ■ '.^ . ■ "■ ' • ■ . ■ 

. tp practice identifying the communication needs (the audience, 
.J content and means) in the context of the case study iiarrative.' 

Rfe lerences and Special Material . 

Basic reference material is in Appendix A (pp. A-39-47 and 66-70) 

• lACP Supervisors' Handbook (see bibliography) contains good 

background information on the general topic of communications. „ 

Aiijr local plans for piiblic information and education (as might have been 
developed for^n ASAP) can serve as examples for discussion. 

; The references for Unit 12 (page 122) on police management and administra- 
tion contain useful information about' communications within police organizations. 
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UNIT 19. COMMUNICATION- RE LA TED FACTORS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Time 
(Elapsed) 

Actual 


Activity 


In»^tructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 


( - - ) 
Q:05 

\ 

•■ ^ 


BACKGROUND 

1. . Comnixmi cation is a concept that encompasses 

any exchange of information or of ideas. It^ 
includes interaction amo^fe. elements within a> 
department as well as among the several 
components that make up the *'enfoi*cement 
system. These components aire: ^ the general 
pub|ic^ special interest groups, minority, groups, 
the drinking -driver population^ the police, the 
courts and the legislative bodies. 

2. The concept, as it relates ta.iJiter-departrnent 
communication is clearly related to training. 

3. Communication between police andVhe other v 
parts of the system, ^^pfejcially the courts, 
representa^a special problem. ' The studies 
iix^c^ilted' ^^jj^^ierallyi patrolmen are not 
plj^ait^'ed w^^^^'^t^p ro e4,4^i*e s , Hot ^iwith .di s - 
positioj> of ^c5ohol^r0lated 4£ase6./<^'At^^e 3^a 
ttr^e, judge^ and prdSeciitorf'3>:^hilf of 

' "^ f ' ■ ^ : Km$M^^. ■ ■ 

thie dispWasure, are of the opini.^ii^^'^'^ it does 
'not affect the arrest decision. 


« • 

A cha^lkboard re- 
presentation of 
the ^'syste^n'* is a 
useful illustration. 
(See. STEP Manual 


for Alcohol 


Related Crashes) 

i 



UNIT 19. GOMMUNICATION-REILATED FACTORS 
AND RECQMkENDATICNS 



Tiine 
(jB lapsed* I 
Actual 



Activity- 



Ins tructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



'0 



(0:05) 
0:10 



4# Public support and legislative action are also 

requirements for high enforcement and a mutua 

•■ . ■ ^' 
understanding among police, public and legisla- 
* ' ■» . • 

tive body 2;equires mutual interaction 
Cc omm\ini c a tion ) . 
5% Both research studies developed recommendations 
for changes in court procedures and alcohol laws. 
These recomrinendations do not directly affect 
the police commander^or supervisor. However 
police should be supportive of those recommen- 
dations and maintain complete and open 
communication with the courts and legislatures 
to facilitate mutual understanding. 

[Note: Any local plans for interaction ^ 
between police counts or plans for si^port 
of legislation would be valuable illustrations 
and should be cited at this point,] 



RELATED FACTORS 



1. Patrolmen who are high enforcers believe that 
DWI penalties are insufficiently severe; those 
who are Ipw, believe them -too tough. 
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Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 

— — 



.»sj4IT 19. COMMUNICATION-RELATED FACTORS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



4- 



(0:15) 
0:15 



2. Patrolmen tend tD be discouraged from arresting 
by the fact that as.i.n^ as one -fourth of the 



cases end in no coiivicticn 

* . "* ■ 

3. Many cases do not come to trial as alcohol-re- 

.• _ ■ 

lated offenses buf are bargained down to lesser 
charges. 

4. Patrolmen expressed the need far community 
suppprt of alcohol-encorcement and also ex- 
pressed the desire to be responsive to community 
needs. (However, this factor did not have a 

^ . ■ t 

W 

.demonstrable effect on the arrest decision. ) 
(NOTE: The leader should emphasize here, that 
the studies indicated a •need for changes--in 
court§ and laws --but also indicated a nee'd for 
mutual awareness and understanding . It is this 
• latter need that produces recommended actions 
for police managers . ) 
RECOlvmENDED ACTIONS 

1. A basic action is to become aware of and under^- 
stand the* problems of other elerhents of the 
■ enforcement sy^^m, 

96 ' 
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Time 

CBlapsed;^ 
Actual 



UNIT 19. C02^UNICATI0N.REIJV^EI) rACTORis • 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Activity 



2. Similarly, the poHce must make the othe] 



elements aware of their program objectives • 
and need for support. 
3. Good community support is needed. A program 
of alcohol enforcei#ent must include a community 
information effort directed at the general public 
as well as such special groups as the drinking/ 
• driving population, alc6hol vendors, civic and 
nunority groupsJ^ 
4. Specific attention lyiust be given to the courts. 
A mutual, frequently-used communication link 
must be established between courts and police. 
Information must include: 

under stamding of objectives 

■ ^ ■ ■ 
effect of'inequi table" adjudication 

effect of case-load 

effect of court appearance procedures 
(and time required) 



The court-police communication should also 
address such issues as*!^ 

. • patrolmen's perceived lack of experience 
. -and/or dedication among court personnel' 

— '— — IG J -__ 



and 
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- Ul!jlT. a9V' C6MMUNICAeipN -RELATED FACTORS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





Activity- 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



^:30) 
0:30 



6. 



i perceived abuse Of therapy in lieu of 

pumshment • ' I 
apparent lack of concern by courts in 

scheduling police appearances. 
Specific programs for each of these actions must be 
designed to the needs of the local department and 
community. Some suggestions are given ^ 
on pp^3^39-47 and A66-70 Appendix A. 



These sugges- 
tions should be 
used to initiate 
or £|timulate 
the following 
discussion. 



DISCUSSION 

1. The objectives here are twofold: to insure under 
standing and to^ provide an opportunity to relate 
the content to the participants ow^' needs. 

2.. This discussion may be a difficult one to control 
because the "problems'* identified in the study 
can' be easily identified as problems in other 
agencies,^e.g.> "poor court procedures," 
"lack- of legislative support, " etc.^ 



UNIT 19. COMMUNICATION-RELATED FACTORS' 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1 Time 
1 (Elapsed; 
1 Actual 


Activity ■ \ . 


Instructor Notes 
and yisual Aids 




3. In this discussion the leader must acknowledge 




* 


and allow discussion of these problems^ but the 






K intent of this unit is to define the police role in 






overcoming the problem. The leader should not 






let the discussion turn 'simply to anecdotes of bad 






problems in courts/ etc. 






4. Direct the discussion to the means for develop- 






^ ing mutual understanding and the active role^s 






that command and supervisory personnel must 




1 ■ ' 


assume. 


f 




5, The leader should be sure to involve all 






participants and to elicit examples of communi- 
cation programs. 




(1:00) , 

1 * 






1 ^ 
1 * * 


. ■ ^ 

V ■ 




I * " 


* \ 
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Allotted 
> • Time 

Unit 20. Case Stxidy; Comm\inication-Related Activity ^ I;00 

The organization of this xinit is the same as that of Unit 12. This is the 

ftnal activity in the problem- solving case study and is intlfnded to provide 
ractice in identifying communication ne^B| within the context of the case study 
narrative. -^v.. W 







• ■ . ■ * . ■ 

UNIT 20. CASE STUDY: COMMUNICATION- RE LA TED ACTIVITY 





Time 
(£lapff«d) 

Actual 


Activity 


Instructui^ Notes 

%*• 11 VX T L O LLO> X X» 1 UD 




\ f 
0:05 


INTRODUCTION 

1. Briefly siimmarize status of Case Study 


Narrative is con- 






solution. ^ I ' 


tinued on p. 180. 






2. Emphasizei definition of communication as used 




MX 


^0*05^ 


in this workshop. a 

m 
H 






0:30 


CASE STUDY SOLUTION 

1. Review narrative for this unit. Note that the 
required task is to identify communication 








needs in terms of: 
• . who is the target 

what knowledge or ideas are to be 
communicated 
• what means might be used.. 


0 

1 

\ 


V 


r 


2. The objective is to identify these elements by 
name only. Any more detailed planning is 
beyond the scope of this exerc|^e. 
The leader should observe the problem 
solving process and participate as the need 
arises. He should not attempt to provide 
answers. 

""^^ ■ 4 ^-^ \ '■ 


sjk: 



i 7 > 
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UNIT 20. CASE STUDV: COMMUNICATION -RE LA TED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual A Ids 



(0:35) 
0:25 
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PRESENTATION OF SOLUTION 

. ■ . / " 

Here again, there is no **correct" answer. 
Presented below, ho^eve^, are some of the areas 
that might be covered by the class. 
1. Who- -Members of the department 

a. what 

departmental policy 
priority of DWI enforcement 
committment to DWI enforcement 

b. how 

staff meetings 
departmental meetings 
policy statements 
written orders 
training sessions 

c. special concerns 

administrators should be alert to 

feedback from mernbers of the 

department 

. ^ s\|pervisor8 shoiild ensure that they 

transmit policy to subordinates in such 
a way as to indicate support. 

— ~ : — — 
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UNIT 20. CASE STUDY: COMMUNICATIOK-RELA TED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 


Activity 


Inj^tructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 










Ci • W LLCk if 












# • • *. 






^^;Tf X CmX vX «»CXXXCXXl> Ct V> 1>X V X I^X^ O 






tliG na.tiire a.nd extend of~A/R traffic 






pi^ibblems in the community 












isiilslic meetincfs 






lectures and presentations "aV 






• XIxe^Hci aUVCXLlollXK 












W • O. ^ XCb X ^ VXX^ ^ A XX D 






advertiainc? should not create a fear 






VX vXX^ fcyVXXVi>^ 


/ ■ 




nresentations should crenerate suDDort 


6 




JLwX MvXX^«? CxXX V X V ^AxXC XXb Cb^bXVXby 






^ "WrVirt- — fVi^ T^ot^Tif 151.1 HTinlciTior HTiv^r 

Jm WW ILVJ IflLtS UVUCXJIUXAX UXXXXX^XXXIC Vi X X V ^ X 


t 




a* what 






the nature and scope of DWI enforce- 






ment activities 








— i ^ 



UNIT 20. CASE STUDY: COMMUNICATION- REFLATED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed; I 
Actual 



Activity 



Instructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



b. how 



the availability of treatment programs 
the effects of alcohol on the body 

media advertising 

* 4 

public meetii\gs 



lectures and denxonstr€^.tiQns 



. displays at public gatherings ^ 
c. special considerations 

AA members may be helpful in this 
' effort 

treatment agencies may be helpful 
4. ..Who --tavern owners or bartenders 
a. what ' • 

the nature, scope and objectives of 
the DWI enforcement program 

the nature and extent of the A/R 

■ m 

traffic problem in the community 



b. : how 



direct personal contact 
group meetings 
personalized correspondence 



I 
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UNIT 20. CASE STUDY: COMMUNICATION- RE LA TED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity 



Inhtructor Notes 
and Visual Aids 



special considerations 

efforts should be made to ensure tavern 
owners or bartenders do not feel 
economically threatened 
efforts should be made to ensure tavern 
ownex||||>r bartenders do not feel that 
they are be^^^^Hpked on'' or abused 
efforts should 15e made to solicit tavern 



owners and bartenders sup^o^t in the 
prevention of DWI violations 

Who- -residents in areas where enforcement ' 

activities are concentrated 

a. what 

the nature and reasons for specific 
police DWI enforcement activities and 
deploym^t^ strategies 

ft 



the objectives of DWI enforcement 

*▼ 

activities 

I 

the locMion and extent of MiK traffic 
problems in the commimity 
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UNIT 20. CASE STUDY: COl^UNICATION-RJELA^ED ACTIVITY 



Time 
(Elapsed; 
Actual 



Activity 




b. how ' . « 

public and neighborhood meetings 
lectures and presentations 
.* displays at public gatherings 

c. sj^cial concerns 

care should be taken to ensure that 
residential groups do not f^el the police 
are '^picking on them*' 
j^l^ts should be made to ensure that 




neighborBood group members realize 
that tfeiey may be killed or injured by 
the DWI violator 

neighb9rhood group members should 
be encouraged to participate in 
prevention programs 
6/ Who- -legislators * 
a. what 

* . the heed for resources to address the 
DWI problem 

the nature and extent of A/R traffic 
problems ..^ , 
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instructor Notes 



UNIT - STUDlCf d^wIMpriCATION-ilELAT:^ J W: '■ 



Time 
(E lapsed) 



Mr 



-Tir 



Activitit 



^. * the n^i^d for legislatiQzii;^to« supp<^H^ 



■ V- ■ 



" exis ting: police re8pori8ibilitie|j^^ 
DWI er^orcsement . 



direct personal contact 



testimony at heuri^gs or l^gi^gtiye 



meetings '"^ 



released 



cV ^. sp^cia^'cousideriations 





5 



care zrmat tie taken to a.y< 
appearahce Jiat tjie police %re ^ttetsipt-i ' 
ing;T;o ■•'iSafc^lkw''. ' 
activities shdufd stresi the le 



iVe 



support j^ecjtiire^ ca^^iy* out alM^dy 



exis 
ties 



es and%iip6nsibili- 



^olice groupd or associa1;iohs> s\j||^ as 
. s}:at#or local chiefs*, associations . 



-.ir 

7. 



may be effective in many of these 
• /efforts -"^f^.' 
Who--CQurt officiald^ * 
a. what ^ 
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pNIT 20. CASE STUDY:> COMJvil§1sriCATION-RElJ^TED ACTIVIt/ 



Time 

(Elapsedj 



m 



.«r- 



Actii|^ty 



the altitude and perspective that police 
officers develop as a result of: < 

inequity in the a^itti|y;^istration of 

justice 

lack of courtroom respect fdr police 
office ts ♦ v^i;. / 

excessive local evide^ary require- 
ments that are not established by 
law or requir*ed in other nearljy ^ 
courts > 



effect of case load 



effect of court appearance procedures 
the objective of DWl^eRforcement : 



b|i how 



activities rilS-jf ■ Ij^ 

the extent ue^ A /R^ti^iac problems in 
thi^ «)rfmi)mity 1 ^ 

ttife need' for ''feedback'* to the police/ 
corSiierning couiH: disposition^ ajtid 
Masoning, ^ ^ 



Inh tractor Notes 

~u nd^ V 1 s ua l-^A 1 d s 



direct perspri^l contact 

■ ■ , •■ — . 

^ group rtieeti^gs and discussions 

.ill' ^ ■ .-'ft. _ ■ ,;.|^ , Il_ 




■0 



yim' 20. CASB STUDY; COMMUNICATION- RE LA TED ACTIVITY 



Activity 



■Oil,. 



special condise rations ^ ' . 

• care should be takeii to ensure that 

all local crimrfail practice components 
. reach a consensus concerning the 0- 

indiviixxai "rol(i| ' of each i 
■ attrition should Kfe devoted to ensuring 
' that court officials know thefmage thejr 
have with ope rational level police 
personnel 

ifere should be takerilS ensure that 
court official#do not feel that they- are 
being dictatecl to by the police. .y " 



Instructor -Notes 



'I 




.v n °f *e A/Rm 



traffic probl«^^|^^_^ 
the need fo^ poIit^lPti^ut to *|pplea 



bargaining process- 



the impact of^jase scheduling 
the police, attitudajpf concern ' 
relative to inexperienced frcisecutors 



/I* 



'* ■ ■■■■ • r-- ' • ■ ■ 'i^-- . / . ■ • ' '■^■v"^^"^.il^^ - ■ 

UNrr;20. CA§EI STUE^Y: COMMUNICATION- RE IJ^ TED AC T^^^ 

■ — r— — z ' — '• -^^'^Tf'rSSWj^ 



(Elapsed) 
Actual 



Activity , 



Instructor N^|p#***^:^ 
and Visual Aids 



the nc^ied for feedback to the police 
^ coridexning prolfe^s^^ decisions 
the impact of excesAive^ paperwork or 



persoj 



V. 



T!^qui^et^efltfl 




9. WhoV^jriJSii 



- - ». y.. / * * 

. . > t|^e 4axure and extent of the A/R 

t ra£fi< ^^^bXems in th^coxriiihumty 



7/:^;' -■ ■■1-X78-. 




i ^QMMUNlCA TION 




■X 



4» 




of the image of diyersioa 



. ; 'jprograxns or^ef^^ on police aittitudes 




c. 



^nd operitionao 



e)knc 



the need for policeJknowledge and 
training i:^treatment objectives and>. 



programs 



•4 



'.^ it * 



Ins^tructor' Notes; 
anid Visual Aids , 



# 



how' ■ ■ ^ ■ ' f ": ■ # ^ 

» ^ personal contact 
• , group meetings and discus.sians* 

^ c^oss cJr combine<l txaining pro|j;r; 

.■' ..... .' ' • \' 

8p6cial«^(ona;Lderati8ks " 

Efforts l^p^^ be; made tp jj^Velop 

% ' . .. 

mutuaUi^ jgigr^ and objectiyes- 



I. 



conce rning pfficxIaljtoWJj^ 



efforts. 




■ t 
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Mr Fkrt 4 for use in 20. 



Case 



e Study; Conrniunicatioh- Related Activity 



.Assume nJI||that your pla^ has liRn completely prepared* and ipprov^d 
and you are to begin implementation, ^ou are ware of the attention that was 
given to the fatal accident by the media and the resultant* response by the 
<;6uncil and city manager. You are preparing now^o i?pplemeht the approved 



% At ^his pQ|at,the city ^lanager is concerned v^ith the conAmuni cation of the 
elements o^our plan to the members. of the police^departmdlt, the public as 
well ^6 to my relate d|p;affe<i|ed agenpies. *he manager ekpresses hisv^on- 
cerns to you and states fuSSs are available to assist ija opening lines' <>f 
communications both within a^id outside of the departmAtf , He requests that 
you ox^tline a prpgTam for concimunicating with the apprd^fikte groups. Your 
outline is ltp include ^ a tJiese groups, ai^j^feiew of the types 

of information that should bf communicated, tie means ^^feSi^ 
any special considex'^tions involved. t * 



i 






;#■■ 



^ » 
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Workshop Sumniary 



. • There is no guidance offered to the leader for this v^t. It is 
• assuzned th^t the leader will be aware of any^special needts to ^e acc6in- 
j^modated and will provide a summation and discussion as appropriate. 

the^ leader is urged to look again at Cte Wc^kshop Objectives (p^) 
to de ter imhe thai th^^ have been met and tp identify ai'eas thgtt mighlPequire 
exnphasi* at this time. i^ '. . ^ 



•a 



■3- v." 



m 



0J 
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APPENDIX A. 



Ex gj»rpts from Relearch Stupes Of ^acto^s 

iol-rela^i|^d Arrelits 




■ ^fi.'*-V.t.' 



Is i^pendix contailns eilcetpts from the reports ^ the |;wo 
' studies of factors iz^luencing alcohol-- related arreRs. 

Each excerpt ipilude|^^d of how the stu|l| was 

tfi fl b g^^ suits {i«e. |, the factors) and 

try of the^^^9.of^^ for command and 

sup^rvif oiry action. If a readelr is i^erested;^ ,the ^ctviaf V 
survey and the anajb^&es tSat iilfere*performed^ he wiH^l m 
!^^e to OT|kin. a copy of the full tecluq^cal reilStt. Instruc- 
«oi|s $pT Wixig tfpiB are given below. 




^'^^^^ Q^g<of the two sttidif 8 was tyonductfed in areas that were not 
W Alcohol Safety Action Prognms. It e^i^om- 

passed a representative sample of depart^ 
■^■-^ sizes and jiiris^ictioi^v;^^ from*^^ report (^ tha.t 

study begin on ihe 7 ^ 

The 8tu4y report xs Men^^ ^J^^SJ 



1 



- ^^f?^^^ %fluenc3mg5^^ Ale ohcyj- related 

■^^ W^^^^ ViiLtidpBs Final |pfoo:rt. ^ PrciT^ia:e<i by 



'f^l^car ]ij|^rmk 
VA 22151; |PH.2 



The excerpts ||jpom the 





from National 




rviSlv ^pxin^%ld,> 
study?j^egin^Qxi;Page A^48. 




BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDXi 



In recent years, the grb^ing awareness of the dtinlcbg driver ^^s role in highway 

programs seekxng to reduce tiie inci<^pnc§^:^<iphql^afed traffic 6ff6n|?Ss^^Sucii ■ 
progra^, tyiufiedby||eAlc^ 

attempfdo achieve this g<{al. ^JTBese have ittiTliJded legislation to better define the 
problem and to facilitate program implementation, public edultioh campaigns, 
rehabilitation and other tresBhent modiHities, and many other innovative and ^ 
potentially fruitful activities. Many varieties of such countermeasures have been 
developed and employed under the auspic^s^of these action projects. 

^^e element that has|)een cbmiiioiMo nearly all countermeaiure programs is# 
, police enforcement -of the drinking-driving statutes. Atterilpts * increase the le^er-^ 
of enforcement have been made, both because of the deterrent elect this is hopei ^'^^'^ 
to produce; and because of &e desire to identify a greatpr percentage of drinking 
drivers for treatment a^d rehMmatio^^ In many ca.e< substantial Increases in • 
^^orcement Save beexv' realized. ^Sr exaiiiple, in New Hampshi restate and 
. -^unicipal police forces made a tot^ of roufily 7700 arrests for 4i6^ol. related 
' ( A/R) traffic offens^^in 1973, as cd|ipare1 to about 2800 such arlests during 1971 
l^tlM^year preceding im5lem||tatt^ of the state's ASAP, in Nassau County, 1^ 

^"'^'v^'^A/R arrests_»ret?ed by. roughly 15(^ujring its ASAP's period of' ' 




these and other locations/ 




.1 j^evel 
ow=n that the 



ie spite the miarfced incf eaise, 
J A/R enforcement is relatively^^. g,One sturf|i for-^mple 

;;M^^p.^r^P5»lic#offi^^ ^ 
^ f:^^*^*!?^^ - ^^^'''Jl^^tl^^thi^el of^ 

: • «ASAP implementation^or.* that nearly one out" ofTwenty drive rs# ' 

* ^ Z:"^^ alcohol^^tration (BicV at #abov. 



Thr^iout t: 
vehicle viola 
intdxicatedc 
(DUIor DUI 





r€^po|!i^ the term 



is used t 
offenstf ifi^ 




■4: 



related ^moving :t 
'^OTPving while 



in others as /giving under th^'hifluenc^pf 



ill other t^iat|bn:ff in ter^nd 
^^- ^ ' ^^^^c^ Content of Sfa4 aad Commttm 



cne influenc^Df intoxic;ating liquor'' 



^srWational Higfii^ay Ss^et^^ard^ Washington, , D*,:^ 



ohbl Safety Action P roiefcts Evaluation of OperatiOTie.^l972: ^fe^.- 
S. ' Department ctf J'ransporta^ioii, Natioigp«igl^ 

hriDfto2i,----"ft''>- ' ■• ' ■ • •iiiii^" -'■-Jfc^' • ■ •" 





E££€ctLvmne§B Qi A jR^ to its intended deiteirr^t jeffects 



.Ibpi i»-v«I*c'xi*ta aeries fvident that the factors contributing ^ 

^, "^^tp the relatively low level of enforcement must \ie~ imderstoodj ^f ore any improve 
f ixievt can be realized. This study was vd(per taken in response^§ that need. 



The study's mission was to assess tho^'e fattors a«ectlhg A/R arrests that 



directly VeiU^teVto poUce office rs lfeid the environment in which they, function. 
These ro^y include many contributmg elements. For exaiz^le, eirforcement of 
tr'affic laws and A/ R laws iri^pa?|ipxlar may C;&ai|a)te wi^ other duties for the^^ 
officer's time- and attention. This maybe espKiaUVtrue if the officer serves a 
high-*ci-£iie area or in a department which is unable toJfield specialized traffic 
division. This sit\iatioJn in turn could influence the officer's supervisors, the . 
ccmm\mity's officials, and the general publi-c and affect the relative emjdiasls 
that ti||y desii*e j||trolmen to devote to A/R offenses." Further, in some caiEie», 
A/R offenses nM3n># relatively difficu^^ to detect. The officer must hayp groxinds 
for stopping th^^uspect and reasonable evidence of alf ohol ii]g||*irment or intpxi 




,bt • . ^ r-^Jtt:-. 




cation. These may'liot be obvio\^ in all case ip'e specially 11 the officer Has^c 
been thoroughly trained in A/R enforcemei^. Perhaps niqst importantly, tok 
officer may exercise|discretion in th]|P assignment. That is, he may elect to find 
an alternative to ixiaiing t^ie arrest, ewgt , by ticketing the driver on a lesser 
charge, arranging for his safe transport home/ or simply ^ijflowing him to |p. 
Tlie degree of discretion exercised migHt depend upon the office r|s knowledge of 
fitnd attitude tcy^rd alcohol and drii^ng -diving, and mightJ^g|ftuiction of the 
ViyT»/^ii^^tATi^^ (^f \>tft in cident dix^/ x0'the cSiaracteristics is^ the suspect. 

The specific objectives of the study were two -fold: / • 

^ ..... \: ... : " : 

(1) To identify aSid gauge theroipcdltanjce o^ f actor s«dnfluencii^^ police 

officers' A/R arre8t|| -either positively or|j||gative]i|--i^ith ellipsis 
on those fabtors thatM^ *^exercis|{ of discretion; m « * 

- - -ris and^ incgj^^ , ^ . , . , . _ .^^^ 

•her proportion of indlvi|ualjl5^^ A Ajt violation will he "-^^^^^^ 

• ^'^ifee satisfaction of these bbjective^ 

ese were^ ..... ^i^^^^^f^msiy-':^^'^^ .^wm- x. . = 




spth^l^ 
arrestw on that*^charge. 



rease the in- ^ 
sitive f adtorM^ 




on^ six tapks^ 



©u^ixh at the outset of the^'^^tS^pPPi^o sp^ ^ources-^ 
of 'Sluence for the arrest/no arrest decisiojc^ for which plata would be 

C^T^tp^B '^'^en to avoid prejudgment of the 




to endure th?tt a coiq|preherisi^ list 
it;^]^ of Merest woiold lj^ ay:(Brlooked. ^ 
sijaHfcidli^'aUs effd * 



lozut^l from &e TTn1|i||jini|i(i 
, the major focal 'points for t he atu 




te Police and the 
-8lxX26) 




(2) Selection of Survey Sitea 



NHTSA required that surveys be conducted at a «iinipiui4i of ten (10) 
sites, at least two of which would be state s: ha vffig State 



Agencies, two would be sta.tes with Highway Patrol forces, anTsik ^ 
would be municipalities representing a wi<ie range of population sizes. 
Site selection was constrained to avoid areas in ^icb ASAP or s^ilfc 
A^R countermeasure prof rams were estabiyhed. * Further, ittri*^ 
desired that fee sites, as a groi|i provide adequate representation 
of a wide range of agency sizesHprime ra.^s, traffic Hcident rates,* 

-•-leirelsr- ^ 



weather 
of the na 



iditions, 
!>n. 



s oc 10- ec onoimic 



and the varic 



fegions. 




With 
|e s 
ief f 



tfequia^eijients in mind, the project staff identified 33 candid. 
^ solicited permission to conduct the survey ffom the ^ 
liBistrative Officers of their respective poU<?e ageno||8. 
Thi^<oli|itation produced a very gratifying response/ and 24llthese 
ioymd to be viable candidate's foir the survey. Of these, 
^ eleven (11) wete selected as primary sitesT one more than.th§ mikimum 

number ||fquired. The "extra" site was a Telatively low population 
. «i«tticipali#. Sinpe the police departhients oi^uch communities gen- 
'^rally employ rellftively few officer?, we felt %fr^additiQBal srr^ll 
town should^^syrveyed to ensure that the sm^eli|enfcies receivdt 




adequate rc 




^%>n in the|^ta base. 



'ta Collection Ins 




four po|)ulatil)n8 of persp&n^; 



ents and- Procedures • 
, , . ' . ' ' ■ ' ■ 

.01 tasks (1) and (2), the.prbject s&ff began the process 
^ll^ required to ^ssess t^e .^^actors anii of de-^; T 

rom 

iach site: ' " 



^e^8*,^Biajir9ftJB4ifi£^ data. _ 

H!ESl7s ie^i^^^di^ ^r^to collectd M ' 



pblic^UB^^^ (t^e., .pcjpbrals, sergeants, ^d^iigndir rai 

judicial per^sonnijfeifi, e. , judg^ and prosecuting attorneys) 
oti«iT;j«iirtc official's ' * 



^lifiNildrbe no 



"d tUlt l 




■0; 



|SIHTSA had funded ||^;|eyious stu<iy of fkctors influenciii 



te^/J^^arrests in ASAPWreas. The results o^ %t study are documeftted in 
^r^t!?^ * Noi DQT^HS-801r^l51f ^ctor^ IiMuenciny^^lcohol Saltetv AcHnr,^ 
4 ^|^.^f^ct.t>olice .Officeigs^ DWI AiJfestsi- Artfinr^^ ^ rr»^P J,, 



Ybiing aoid Company, 29 April 1974. 




^S^T^"^^.^^^ 'f^^ ^espondei^^ although ce 

pertained only to a particular cWe^br^ 

i^^T^^Pf^ separate data conectionlrs^ruxn^s 

n*a tp be developed ;fQj: each grpup;* . A" ' 

'•li^!!^^^ of iictprsl^as found to require both quantitative ^r.^ ' . • v , 
tmS^^?f^^ "^^^ former, would permit statistical ando&e^^ " 

.^l^^^lyses ij^nitude of tixe faetor^«5^», ^^r^. 

• pt ri^ch of tiiemformftion sought from police 'personnel wl of a 

• ''f'''^-'**^*?^^;f*Thia seemed especigly trye of the quantitative data, 
since each offic|7 would be asked to injcate Mmmm hec^tibility" : 
to ea^fector, to describe re^enA^/R situatlS^ in ^h he ma/^ve 

• "'w'r'"^ f^^^Jt'^S"' !«»*>vie certafc informaflon oii his pers6hal ' 
background and habits. The required Qualitative d^ta w^e felt to be less 
aenaitxve-since thevfttd-h* focus directly p*the officerf own behavior 
and practice 6 an specpLc situationa. 

• ■■. *■ ' : -'fK- ' ■ ' . ■ ' ^ • ■ 
IZ^Tri-^^ cantaminating effects that could ^r^^orSke s^nsi- 

^^^^U^^"""^^ sought,^ i* was decided to sfar^te quantitative and 
^ b^itf Quanti4tive data would 

be obtained tiircnigh sel^-aftfistered questionnaires to clearly esfifclish 
, »nd^gui^antee the officer's anonyn^^. Qu^^^ of neoe'ssity, 

M^d l^tained tllloT^ interviews cqtducted by member 4 ' 

^ ^^'^ t^''^'^'' car^,to|irea.ivrthe anonym-' 

■ ^° ^"^"^ separation of quantitative and qualita- 

.. ^v^da^^ of^dicial ^rsonne^ or ci^l-okcials, " 

fw»fe the .bulk|p£^the xlata did riot relate directly to th£ prilficefi iut 
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(4) Collection of Data ■ * 

Data collection commenced ,ori 11 March 1974 and conclud&J| on 3 May 
1974.* During that period, e^ch site was visited by one member of the 
project staff. Site visits typically were of five or six day's duration.' 
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The specific procedures and schedule of" data collection varied some- 
what from' site to site but generally involved the following activities: 

The staff member first met with the designated liaison 
^ officer of the police agegacy to obtain background data • 

relevant to^the site and to finalize any last minute details ; ' ^ 

. - required to implemSent the sui^vey. . ^ 

- 'Periodically throughput ihe week, the staff member atteftided roll 
/qall briefings for various squads of officers. After describing 

the pu3?^ses and scot>e of the study, he issued patrolmen and 
supervisory questionnaires, as ap^Vopria-te, to the squad members, 
remained to answer any questions/the||ti might raise," and collected 

the questionnaire^ upon their cornpletion. * / ' 

• r ■ • * . • ' . 

- At the close of such role cialls the project staff lij^^mber, with jthe 
— consent of the squad supervisor, selected one ot two of the attend- 
ing patrolmen for persohel interviews. These /nterviews. usually 
were conducted in squad cars during routine i>^trol tours. 

Periodically throughout the week, th"e staff rtiember conducted per- 
sonal interviews with one or more judge, prosecuting attorney, 
and civic official.' Police per sonnel were^nstrumenta^ in making 
, the necessary arrangements for these interviews. 

Through these procedures, the follo\i7ing dat^ bases were compiled: 

police patrolmen^- 255 questionnaire's 

69 personal in^4rviews 
police supervisors 74 questionnaires 
. juciicial perspnneLr- 12 questioimatires,, for judges - 

14 questiox^aires, for prosecutors " . . 
civic officials r- 6 questionnaire's ^ ^ 

During^ the same period and under separate^ contra-ct j:o NHTSA^g^Dunlap 
^ and Associates, Inc. , conducted at series of instructor training institutes 
for a cur riculuni package on Cra^^h Injury Management. Most' of the en- 
rollees at these institutes were^'^olice officers^ including both paitrolmen 
and supervisof s. They provided an additional source of quantitative 
data^ and produced 12 patrol^nan questionnaires athd 11 supervisory, 
que sUoxinaire s. 
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(5) Analysis of Data ' * . • ' 

■ ■ ■ • • • . . ^ ^ ^ , ^ ; i< 

\In preparation for data analysis, all personalJlnterview responses - 
were compiled into a gingle set on a^question-by-question basis and . 
were ,^xhau8tively. revie^ to determine the various point.s of view 
expressed anH the:^umbers and types of individuals who shared- eacrh | 
view* •In reviewing the qualitative data, emphasis was placed on ' 
identifying the full range of views and opinions expressed, and the 
reasons why the6e were held, rather th^an- on precisely computing //^ 
the percentage of respondents who shared a particular view.. Quanti- ^ 
- \ tative data were reduced to/pun9hed-card format for autonoftted pro- # ' 
cessing and precise statistical analysis. ' 

' 'The analysisf proceeded in three stageis. First, ba«ed upon the number 
of A/R arrests they reported during the 12 months preceding the survey, 
patrolmen conipleting questionnaires were grouped into four catfi^gories: 

' . ■ '\ ^ * . . ' 

- ; Those who made jio more than 1 arrest ' . ' ^(.75 officer sT" 

- TJiose who made betweei^ 2 -and 5 ar^e^ts (77 officers) 
>- Tho^e who rnade between 6 and 15 a^c-i^ests (62 officers). 

Those, who made aMeast 16 arresj;^ \ (53 officers) 

TJiey were then compared on the bsCsis of various site and, personal back- 
ground characteristics to identify prelipminary trends that rhight suggest 
inaportant differences betweeji^low*' and *'high" enforcers. Results of 
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this stage are given in Section Hi. 

Next, the most recen^t A/R arrests reported by the officers were compared 
with their most reqent A/R ipyestigatidns that did not lead to arrest. 
This was undertaken to determine whether situational circumstances 
tended to distinguish V^arrest" from, "no arrest" decisions. Results of 
this stage are atso presented in Section ni. ' 

These firstytwo stages can b^ considered preliminary analyses. They 
dealt sole^ with a subset of the factual (or historical) da.ta reported by • . 
patrolme^ anti did. not consider any of the attitudinal information or ' \ 
subjective data that inight bear on the various factors of interest. 
Assessment of these latter data constituted the thii^^d stage of analysis,. 
whicTi was the most extensive of the thrfee. It was prii!barily oh the bas^rs 
ofythe third stage that coiiclusions conccirnirig the magnitude and impprtarice 
the fiacto'rs were drawn. • These resu! 



(6)/ De-^elopment of Sugjgestions for Remedistl Action 



* .... ri::.- ■-. ■'-^ 



ts are given in Section IV. 



V 



InpvK^s^to &is task cofl||ted of the findiJxgs developed through the data ^ 
azialysis described ^^^B|^|^ the suggestions for treating variotLS factors 
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that were solicited from the 'patrolmen surveyed. These data were * 
presented to a* review panel serving .as consultants to the project. 
The panel members included police pfersonnel and' Dunlap staff mem- 
. beirs experienced in drinking -driving countermeasure programs. 

^A^ter reviewing the-findings thjB panel members dev^ 
for treating the various factors. The panel then met to extensively 
discuss all suggested approaches. This led to more detailed defini- 
tion of potential actions to be taken, and, ultimate! j^, a final set of 
recommendations representing the consensus of the grpup. These ' 
recommendations were compiled into topical glroupings, and are 
presented Tn Section ». • ^ , 






SUMMARY QF RESULTS 




This report describes a study of factors influencing Alcohol -Related (A/R) 
arrests that was based on a survey of police and other personnel at eleve?i Ipcar 
tions throughout the nation. Its purposes were to identify variables that Siffect 
the arrest/no arrest decision, either positively or negati^vely, and to develop 
suggested remedial actions for treating those variables so that a higher level of 
A/R enforcement might result. The major conclusions of this study are listed 

below. ' 

* <■ ■ • 

The officer's age and experience play a role in his A/R arrest decisions. 
Yotmger ol^Eerd, and those with relatively few years of seniority, tend to have 
a more positive attitude toward A/R enfom^enaHent and make more a^e^ts on that 
charge than do their older peers. «This result w'as fovmd to hold true regardless 

^of the type of department in which the officer serves or the specific type of duty 

. to which he is assigned. 

■ • The- officer' s piga^sonal use of alcohol is inversely related to his level of A/R 
enforcement. Patrolmen who drink make significantly fewer arrests than t'hosiB who 
do not, and those^who drink frequently make significantly fewer arrests than those 
who use bIcoqoI only occasionally. 

Lack of knowledge concerning the relationship between alcohol and intoxication 
is widespread ajnong police offk:er8, and imparts M negative influence on A^R 
enforcement. Most officers unde re istimate-- often by a wide margin— the'^amount . 
of. alcohol a suspect would l^ave to conaume in order to achieve the statutory limit ^ 
of blood alcohol concentration. This^seems to induce a tendency among many 
officers to identify and sympathize with. the suspects they encoimter. 

. Specialized Training has '4"strbng positive influence on A/R arrests. Patrol- 
men who have received instruction in the operation of breath testing deviceef ^d/ tff 
in A/R investigation techniques m5tke significantly rtiore arrests than those who 
have not had such training. However, naanV officers charged with A/R enforcement- 
garticularly in mxinicip^-l departments --we re f otind to lack this specialized traini^ng. 

Specialization in duty assignment can also enhancei A/R enforcement. Patrol- 
mei:^ assigned to traffic-divisions, in particular; produce higher arrest rates than ^. 
those charged with general patrol duties. 

The officer's pejrception'^of the importance of A/R violationiB affects his arrest/ 
no arrest decisions* Significant differences in tl^is perception were faund between 
"I'lo^' and '^high" enforcers "^f that offense. However, there is*little or no evidence 
that these differences stem from any lack of awai^eness of the causal role of drinking 
driving in. highway accidents. Rather, some officers .seem to believe that A/R 
enforcement, >«rhile ilhportant, is no more so than many, other duties they face, and 



* - ♦ ^ * . f • . .. . 

' • % ■ / . * . • . •• 

^ ' • ;V ^ . . - • 

, so tHey do not de^te special emphasis to it. Conversely, the '*high" enforcers 
otend to be thps^e who believe the offense warrants high priority. , / ^ . 

A generally sympathetic attitude toward A/ R suspects i s heljj^Tjy a substantial 
proportion of officers, and has ^.'negative impact on arrests. Moj^t patrolmen, for 
"example, ~beli€rv^e~t^ 
occasion^ and that a driver need not be veryp intoxicated in order, to/be guilty of 
that offens^. ' t . 

- • • • : ■ ■ , . ; ■ • ' 

Officers^ perceptions of the penalties for A/R violations haVei-a bearing on 
.their levels of 'enforcement. *'High'*' e;nforcers tend to believe* these penalties ^ 
are insufficiently severe, w^le "low^S enforcers seenx more .coijicdrned over the 
effects ):hese penalties >YiU on a suspect and hi§ livelihood^. > 

Numerous alternatives to arrest may be«available in A/R situations, «and these 
meet with the approval of many officers. Most importantly, it is« the "low" en- . 
forcers who seem most willing to take one of these alternatives, in lieu of making ^ 
the arrest, * • ) . 

A particularly important alternative to arre&t ggs afa^^SLWe when a sober, 
licensed driver is a passenger in the A/R suspeot^'s^ji^&iiipJ^^.yP^trolmen will fre- 
quiently avoid the arrest by insisting^ that such pMs'^^q^g^ drive th^^car. This 
alternative was chosen by the patrolmen surveyed iyl tj^o ot^ of three *bf the 
na-arrest incid^ts in*which a licensed passenger y/as ]^i^a&ent. 

Near tj fe; end of the duty ffhift , -A/R invest^gationsJtieerease substantially. This 
is particularly true in departmex^ts that have .adopted relatively Ifime- consuming . 
procedures for processing A/R arrests. Thio fact has. an especially important effect 
on the arrest/no arrest decision^ince the evenihg shift typically terniinates during 

one of the peak time periods of *A/R •vi61ations. i' 

. . .......... ^ ^ ■ ■. > ■ ' ' J . 

The suspect's degree of intoxication is of fen taken into accb\ant when the arrest/ 
no arrest deciision is formulated. "Lgyr" eliforcers i^i particxxlar wiU of€en p.void ' 
the arrest if the suspect seems only "slightly" too intoxicated to drive legally- 
Unless it seems clear that the suspect's BAG is a good deal above the prestunptive 
limit, the arrest very likely will not be*ma(«f. . , ' ^ 

■ ' ' • ■ ■ V ^ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

f ^ ^' ■ ' •/ ♦ - % 
• Weather /conditions also affect A/R'arrests. There is encouraging evidence 

that foul weather has a positive; influenceh on the altitude of many officers: they are 
more appreciative of the ripk posed-^by an A/R suspect when driving\:oriditions 
are hazardous, and are less likely avQid the arrest when those conditions prevail* 
Hj$^f!?ever, foul wfeather all^o. tends to increase the diffictilty of detecting A/R suspects 
aidS creates additional den^i^nds on th^ officer . 

■ . V . ■ ■ . . • . .'"'^ \ r ■ ^ • , ■ ■ * ■ ' % 

The suspect's attitude can have a stroxig influence on the arrest/no arrest 
decision. If th'e ^uspec.t proves uncooperative or argumentative, a positive influence < 
£qt arrest results* . Conversely, the^likel43iood of arrest decreases when the 
iuspect seems cooperative. / . ' ^ > ^ 
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The suspect^s race is a, key distinguishing characteristic in A/R cases. The 
officers surveyed- -thci' overwhelming majority of whom were whiter -reported re- 
. leasing significantly more non-white suspects than they arrested* . The data do not 
' -suggest that this reflects a greater tendency to exercise disc re tiojdf when dealing 

with non-white drivers. Rather, the officer^ seem more willing initiate an in- 
~~ >^ BtigatToiT^ the i r owii ira c e . ~~ " 

Suspect's age is another distinguishing characteristic of these cases, and 
patrolmen reporte^^ releasing significantly more young (age <2 30) suspects than they 
arrested* This appears to stem from two distinct causes. First, young officers 
exhibit morfe sympathy for young suspects, i. e. , seem less disposed to arrest a 
driver of tifcieir own age group. Second, older officers seem more willing to stop » 
yojing suspects, i. e» , are more likely to^ conduct an investigation when the driver 
. iri yovmg, even if the evidence of A/R violation is not clear cut. 
• ■ 

Suspect's sex also playa a role in the' arrest/no arrest decision. PatVolmen 
seem more reluctant to arrest a woman- for A/R violations, largely because, pro- 
cessing of a female arrestee is generally more complex and time consuming. 

• • . ' . . • ■ ■ / 

' A c c ident - involvenient in A/R cases has a strong positive influence on the 
arrest/no arrest decis/on. The qccurrence of an accident tends to decrease both 
the opportvmity to exercise discretion an4 the officer *s Willingness to. do so. How- 
ever, if the A/R suspeot is himself injured in the accident, the likelihood 6f 
arrest may decreasel The suspect's injury may provide an "excuse" for the 
symptoms Qf intoxication and may preclude *timeiy'*chemical testing of his BAG. 



When the suspect is personally known to the officer , a strortg nfe^tive influence 
on arrest results. ^ The same is generally true when the suspect is\a pr'ominojit * 
member of the comm\mity > , ■ ^ 

Court disposition of A/R cases has a generally negative influence on the arrest/^ i- 
• no arrest decision. As many as 25% of the A/R arrests reported by the patrblmeA 
surveyed apparently failed to lead to conviction on that^hargcf. Moreover, "low" 
enforcers have fotmd that significantly infore of their arres'ts ^ail to lead to con- ' % 
Viction, as compared to the "high" eiifo^cers' experience. 

Deparlroental poXicy concerning :^ ^P|gy^^^ ^fejement , as implemented by 
supervisors, \ can hive a strong influence on the patrolman's decisions. When- ' ' 
the supervisor manifests a desire for rigid enfoTcemeiSf7Tiis..patrolmeTi produce 
fairly tigh arrest ratesi Conversely, -if the supervi'sopr seems less concerned about 
A/R ot^ehses, the number of arrests^is generally low. 

; ; - ' : \y s ^ . \- '* ■■ \: 

V Processing Procedures f Or A/R ararests have a maior impact on the leve^ nf 
eiiforcement. Patrolmen serving in departments in which these proc 
coii^lex auid time-consTmiin are xnore negative .on 

enforcement, and are more reluctant to xxvkke such arrests, especially near the 
end-pf-shift. # ^€i^i9 ' 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



In this section, we suggest steps to be taken to treat the. factors that/have been 

^-fpund -to -af f e ciu the - ar re s t /no^ar r e^Jtp^® ®^ • D e v e lopm en t of t h e s e s t e p s i n _ _ 

complete' detail may l|bquire additioj^al effort beyond the scope of this project. 
We have attempted to provide as'.miieh detail as possible to ensure that such 
" future development proceeds in the proper direction, CertaiA of these recommen- 
dations may also have to be tailored to the particular needs of a given department 
or cotnmunity, and-.we have tried to indiqate how they might best be adapted to ^ 
suit local requireinfents. . , \^'kv^.\. 

^ Our , recommendations *weVe der^Ved from two k^yTnputs. The first and more 

'"^ important of these were the\ ;f actor S^C ^ as described in previous sections- 

The secc^nd were 3uggesticj;>S 'eli^it?^ personal interviews. 

i*tliwhile to summari'^e the "patrolmfen' s suggesti 



, It is woi*tliwhile to summari'^e the "patrolmfen' s suggestions before presenting the 
V final rectommendationa. 



-Two questions served as the primary means of eliciting ^suggestions from the 
interviewees. These were: . " . 

, . ■ .■ > : • . ■ . ' ■ . ■ y " ■ 

<>WHAT, IN.GENEiUU., . WOOI^ SAY SHOULD BE DONE TO 

• > ' ^ iJN^eOUItAG'E OFFICERS, jj^^ MORE DRUNK DRIVING 
^ ' V ARllESTS? " 




■ ' ; . "WHAT*- DO /YOU ' THINK COULD BE DONE TO INCREASE THE 
./'V /.NUMBER o|f DRUNK DRIVING ARRESTS? " 

- Tjie fitVt of these wa«s posed near the beginning of the interview, the second at 
"the; end. V feecause the personal interviews were relatively lengthy, two hours qr 
mope oft^ elapsed between these twxj Iqiuestions. 

While not all patrolmen offered suggestions in response to these questions,' 
m'ost did — and many offered several. These are compiled below in the order of 
decreasing response frequency. ^ 

Es tablishment' ofvUniform Adjudication 

^' — ' ■•. - ' ' ~ "."^x 

Twenty-seven (27) r^esponses were received that called for elimination of 
'judicial discre^ti on, Thes6 officers urged a cessation of plea bargaining and i 

.the perceived differential treatment by courts of "averapce" and "influential" 

citizens. They desire fair, uniform treatment of A/R defendants as a. mean?; 

of ensuring that their arrests will more often lead to* convictions. 

• ' - . ■ . ^ ^. ' ■ • ' ■ . • ■ * 

■' ■■ :a-.i2 
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Ai^ iHbted previously, we must bear in mind ihat it is the "high" enforcers 
who mps^^frequently take this view, TKe officers ^hd are, most concerned about 
the absence of uniform adjudication tend to be tho'se who f^re best motivated to 
make A/fe strrests. Nevertheless, this suggestion should b$ heeded to the 
majximurn'extent possible to ensure that their motivatipn remains high. ^ 

Revision of Pj^')naities for A/R Violation • * 

. ' . ^ -y. . ^ ' _ , * 

Seft^^nte^h (17) responses called for modification of the current penalties. 
HoweverlvtiHtere were two schools of thought. Eleven u r g e^<i stricter- 
penalties,' including jail sentences, increased fines and sterner measured for 
habitual offenders.' The extreme of this viewpoint" wad^ given by one officer who 
suggested enactment of a national A/Rlkw, with adjudication in Federal courts. 
Six other responses called for reduction of penalties, at least for first offenders. 
Several officej;:s urged establishrae'ht of drinkring-driving rehabilitation programs 
to which a convicted A/R could be '^sentenced" in lieu of existing penalties. One 
even called'fo'^r total'decriminalization of A/R, analogous to the recent trend 
toward decriminalization of tl^e offehse of public intoxication. . 

Provision/ of Improved Training for Patrolmen , ^ ^ : ^ 

Sixteen (16) re'sponses were received*that suggested improved and more 
extensive training is required. Most focused on ta;aining in the a,rea of detection 
and investigation of suspected A/R*s, i.e. , the sigxi^ ajid symptoms of drunk 
driving and the proper techniques for conducting field sobriety tests. Several 
urged that training on the Bjreathalyzer and similaf devices should be provided 
to all officers charged with traffic law* enforcement. A few felt that additional 
instruction should be given concerning the "statistics'* of highway -fatalities as 
they relate to drunk-driving. 

Only one respondent suggested that training should also address the ^ 
misimpressions concerning the typical suspects alcohol consumption currently 
held by many officers. Nevertheless, it is clearly an important item of 
information that should be conveyed to as many patrolmen as possible. 

Provision of Special Equiptnent* ^ 

' Fifteen (15).responses dealt with the need for certain equipment to enhance 
A/R investigations and the construction of the "chain-of-evidente. " Six urged 

*d#^elopment and disseminatiton of^pojt^able, accurate 'breath testing devices for 
use prior to arrest. In thi s . way ,'Srny doubt concerning a suspect^s ''legaP' 
intox^at^on could be dispelled. Nine called for employment of video tafpe to • 

•document the suspect's soJ>riety tests, attitude and general appearanc[e. ^oh^ 
concrete evidence, they feel, would more strongly convey the merits of the 

.case than would the officer's testimony. 
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We should note in paasWg that either or bqth of these suggestions might 
require enabling legislation before "^Y could be implemented/ However, no 
respondent specifically called for su^h legislation as a means of permitting 
' pre-arrest breath testing or the use of video tape. i 

Revision of Arrest Processing Procedures / • ' 



Thi r te eri~( 13 )nr e sp ^-^ ^^^^ bvef haul of tKe cur r eht pi^-- 

cedures associated with an A/R arrest. Major emphasis was placed on the nee( 
to minimize the time element, but attention was also called to the voluminous- 
and often redundant- -paperwork re^sulting frpfn an arrest. There was also 
some mention of the need to trSiin patrolmen in t3^e proper implementation of 
these procedures. \ \ 

Provision of Additional MayTJtrwer ^ - ^ 

' ^ Ten (10) response,s called for increasing the size of the depa^rtment to 
obtain more man-hours of patrol an'd thus\more arrests. Typically, this was 
cited by officers who offered no other suggestion, e. g. , "if you want more 
arrests, you^U just have to put more men on the force. " 

Police 'departments are chronically unde^rstaffed,* and^this fact very likely 
does tend to d<fepress the total number of arrests made for A/R or most other 
^offenses. However, addition'of more men--wimout any other changes --would 
not nece^ssa^'ily increase the number of arrests logged by any one officer, i. e. ^ 
would not improve the average lj|j^|g||^of enforcement. However, if additional 
manpower were available for specialized assignment, improvement could be s 
realized. This is addressed in the next suggestion'to be discussed. 

Establishment of Specialized Patrols 



as a 



Eight (8) responses urged adoption of modified patrol assignments 
mesuis of enhancing A/R enforcement. The»most commonly mejationed tech- 
nique wbuld eiOTttby special squads ol officers charged exclusively with A/R 
enforcement,V Mtbough a few believed it would suffice to simply revise the duty 
shift hours to av-oid shift -termination during the peak time period; ' 

We should also note that seve'ral of the officers who made this suggestion 
indicated they would not relish permanent assignment to such special squads. 
They pointed out^jl^^at more frequent A/R arrests would result in more frequent 
appearances in OJou^du ring off-duty hours.. Also, permanent assignrnent to 
A/R enforcement would preclude tlieir participation in the full range of \police 
work,, i. e. , the assignment would eventually become monotonous and their 
motivation would suffer. • . , 
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Provision of Increased Emphasis at tty^ Departmental 
and Supervisory. Level . ' ^ 



EigKt (8) responses suggested that their superiors must actively emphasize 

A/R if increased enforcement is to result. Several pointed put that there is no 

Coherent, ^dpp2gri:ment-wide policy on A/R, As a result, officers feel they are ' * 
"qn their own, " and so develop their own personal A/R enforcement "policy, " 
Two respondents pointed •ouf that existing standards of performance can actually 
deter A/Rj arrests, One officer, for example, stated that his supervisor expects 
*him to maJke' a certain number of tr.affic "contacts" per week (a "contact" may be. 
the issuance of a citation for a moving vehicle violation, assisting a motorist'in 
distress, an accident investigation, ^tc. ),' Should he make one or two A/R ^ 
ai^rests, he will lose a good deal of patrol time because of the .processing pro- 
cedures, and as a result he may fail to perform to the standard. This officer 
suggested that the standards should be rewritten, e,g,, to treat an A/R arrest 
as equal to 20 othe,r "contacts," 

It must also be reported that six respondents, including two of those calling 
f c# increased departmental emphasis, specifically urged that A/R arrest "quotas" 
not be established. 

■■• • *s ; 

liH ■ • ■ ■ - ■. 

Acquisition of Increased Public Support 

Five (5) respo^ises urged thit steps be taken to acquire better public^eup- 
port for A/R enforcement. These officers feel that, while recent public educa- 
tion campaigns have generally helped, even more information concerning A/R 
and its effects must be disseminated. One respondent voiced die opinion that 
recent public education campaigns have been misdirected; by concentrating on 
the "problem drinker, " he felt these programs have led the typical drinking- 
driver to believe that "it's the other guy" who violates the law. 

Legislative Revisions 

Three (3) responses called for changes in legislation to make pos.t-ar^rest 
chemical tests maridato^ry. One«^f these officers also urged that "per Se" la\Xrs 
be enacted, i.e., to make 0, 10% BAG an absolute, rather than presurnptive, 
limit. 

In response to our findings cOid these suggestions, recQmmendations are de- 
veloped in thei following topical skreas:" 

■ . • . ^. . 

Enforcement Policy ^ » 

. . . Enforcement Procedures,: 

Police Personnel Training 
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Adjudication Systerrt ' 
Legisl^tioh 

EAch of these is discussed below* 



A. Development and Implementation of Enforcement Policy 

It is fair- to say that ther.e presently exists no formal policy at the sites surveyed 
that relates specifically to A /R . PolLcy'has been established in other, broader 
areas in some cases, e. g.', for general traffic law enforcement. In some' instances, 
supervisors have taken the initiative of implementing an A^ policy informally, 
But> patrolmen have beiSh given little formal guidance concerning the relativje 
priority they should deVote to this offense; it remains a matter for their own 
interpretation, and their interpretations 'O-ary widely. 

If A/R enforcement is considered a high priority item, we conclude that 
establishment and impletxientation of a fprmal A/R policy is an essential and 
.fundamental prerequisite for ipnprpved enforcement. 

Absence of a specific formal or informal policy regarding A/R enforcement 
iinpliQS either complacency or^ assignment of a Ipw priority, neither of which 
encourjages enfor,ceinent. It is recognized that in some areas A/K enforcement 
cannot receive highest priority, e.g., areas which have "a high crime rate. 
However, in areas where A/R enforcement is considered io be a high priority 
item, the Departments must provide clear direction. to their men and itemize 
their expectations, if A/R is to receive the attention it deserves. ' ' 

While it has l^een demonstrated that there are a variety of interrelated 
factors that influence discretion In A/R investigation, none is more fundamental 
than the priority the Department assigns to this area as expressed through its 
policy. For example, an individual may be a *'high A/R enforcer'* who exer- . 
cises very little discretion because of his kxiQwledge, slcill, attitude-, etc. 
However, if &e Department deemphasizes A/R enforcement either explicitly 
or implicitly through formal or informal policy, then the officer has no chbi'ce. 
He mus.t conform and deemphasize A/R enforcement/ regardless of his moti- 
vation, knowledge and skill. If, on the other hand, the A/R enforcement 
policy positive and clearly stated effectiveness will be a function of many 
other factors.- ' ' 

To repeat, A/R policy is a fundamental and essential prerequisite for 
improved enforcement. Without an explicit Departmental commitment to a 
high level of A/R enforcement, it is more or\less useless to address'-the other 
factors which influence police officer discretibn inanA^ investigatioxi? 



The key elements we feel are required of a coherent policy are set forth 
below. * , 

1. Establishment of Standards of Performance * 



Standards of performance should serve two purposes. First, they should 
provide supervisors and commanders with a n^esuis of evaluating the "productivity" 
of their subordinates. Second, they should explicitly define for patrolmeh exactly 
what they are to accomplish in order to maintain a, satisfactory performance* 
rating. Standards must be quantitatively expressed if they are to serve these ends 
For example, it would be totally inappropriate to formulate a standaii;4 that sim^jly 
calls for the patrolman to "arrest every A/R you see. " This could not be us^d 
for evaluation of his performance, since the supervisor, would have no way of* 
telling how many suspects were observed; it would provide no guidance to the 
patrolman, since it would tell him nothing concerning hoW hard he is expetted to . 
look, for A /Rs. A standard such as "make more A/R arrests" would be slightly 
better, but still insufficient. The patrolman would at least recognize that he 
is expected to* devote increased attention to A/R; but, neither he nor his supervisor 
could determine how many arrests constitute "more. " ^rf, 

One difficulty seems to be that, in the mindp of many 'supifervisor s and 
patrolmen, quantitative staindards imply arrest quotas. But this need not be the 
case. Standards can be quantified while retaining flexibility, e.g., by taking 
into accot|nt the patrol hours and locations assigned and the leyels of other 
enforcement activities logged. Further, the standards need not directly a4d5es^ 
the number^ of .arrests; they could instead focus on the number of traffic contacts 
fo be made, in the expectation that increased contacts will foster increased 
arrests.* 

■* , • ■ * , •■ 

* The following are some examples of quantitative standards that could 
be incorporated into policy relating to A/R: 

9 . Establish requirement for a minimum number of traffic "contacts"* 
V '.' '■ ) per unit time (week, quarter, etc. ), with "weighted" values for 
specific offenses, including A/R. For example, an A/Rs could 
be assigned a value of "5", a speeding ticket "2", etc* Such'standard 
would provide clear definition of the relative emphasis to be-devoted 
to each offense, i ■ ^ 

. If portable breath testing devices are to be .used for A/R 

investigations, establish a requirement for a minimum number of ? 
tests per unit. time. Procedures, of course, < should be defined ' ^ 
to determine the situations in which such tests are to be administerecfi. 
This standard would help ensure that borderline cases receive the -JUj^ 
attention they warrant.* In prrder to evaluat-e aii officer's performance 
■ ^ ' relative to this.vstandajrd, it would be necessary that all test results • 

be reported to supervisors. 2(j i, * 



/•• 



• Establi^sh a requirement for a '^target" nvunber of A/R arrests per^ 
*unit tim'^,' adjusted for patrol locations and times* This standard 

" would help ensure that.high-incidence A/R places and periods re- 
ceive int«isive ^surveillance. ' ' 

• .Establish a requirement for an x% increase in the number of A/R • 
ajrrests that individuals, units. Divisions and/ dr De^jartments make ;4 
per unit of timei 

• Establish a requirement tjiat the department ma,intain at least some 

' minimum ratio of A/R arrests to Alcohol -involved accidents. This; 

would directly relate enforcement to its intended deterrent effects, ^ 
\ i, e. ; if fi^ccident frequency inqreas^es, so would surveillance and 

* arrests. . 7. 

■ * . .. •■ • ' f - •■ - - *■ . • • 

'*"■'■ • ' ■ . ■ ' ■ • ■■ ■ ■' . ■ l 

In developing a standard, usipflg any of the above methods, care must be, taken 
in determining what is a fair and reasonable number to use for contacts, total arrests 
percent increase, etc. If. such numbers are above^what can be achieved, the patrol- 
man-will be discour^gi^^d a£a#tend*to ignore the targets as being xinreasonable. If the 
n\xmbers are too low and easily acHieved, they will fail to accomplish the goal of im- 
proved A/R enforcement since' only a small proportion of the potential arrests will 
be made. ' . 



. As in industry or education, norms or perform^ince distributions can be 
developed by measuring thje past a/1R arrest performance of patrolmen in the ' 
Department or, if that is not repifiesehtative o'f ^'reasonable expectations, " deter- 
mine the performance achieved in other Departrhients in which circumstances are 
. essentially similar* Industry utilizes such an approach in establishing production 
standards; educators frequently grade performance by ''marking on the curve. " 
Needless to say, such standards must be adjusted to account for differences in 
priorities and exposure as a function of time s^nd duty assignment* 

Each Dd^arlnp^ent should adopt the standards that are best duited to its 
needs. Whatever form these standards take, they should be quantitative, amenable 
to evaluation, and well known to all members of the Department^ Ideally they should 
be committed to writing. At the very minimum they should be COTnmxinicated ver- 
bally to the patrolman by his supervisor in a manner which reflects a strong emphasis 
on A^|R enforcement. 'The. patrolman should realize that part of his performance ' 
rating lyirll be based on, amQng other things, his level of A/R enforcement activity. 
Fur the rj5^ Departmental emphasis on A/R enforcement should be constantly rein- 
forced to ivoid having it appear to be a temporary measure to satisfy some itnmedi- 
ate need or desire. 



Quantiative standards^!'^ traffic law enforcement of course a^ not a new 
idea. But, though they have long been employed, they have not necessarily always 
been properly developed or directed; i.e., in isolated instances standards may have 
been used primarily to generate a steady source.o£ revenue rather than to ensure that 



proper emphasis is placed on 



Dnjr^l 



enforcement needs. Such malpractices have created 
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.distaste among patrolmen and the motoringf publico for anything thatj^resembles 
quotas*^ But, we should not i)ermit the occasional misuse of standards to prevent 
their proper application, NHTSA^s Police Traffic Services Handbook for Governor's 
Highway Safety Representatives * addresses this point as follows: ^'Notwithstanding 
occasional invidious comments from the public about 'quotas' and the 'numbers g^me', 
the quantitative measurement of traffic citation activity is properly a concern of.tr^|f 
fie officer supervisors.... It is reasonable and necessary to J.ook at each officer]^^ 
productivity and to make comparisons with horms. . . ..Cynicism at the operating lev 

" ^ill be nainjmized wherever traffic law enforcement policies are oriented toward 
safety and service to the public. " We believe that thes^ observations are particularly 
pertinent to A/R enforcement activities. / 

2. Establishment of an A/R Enforcement Information System 

A formal A/R policy will be of little valuer^inless steps are taken to ensure 
that it is adhered. to. That is, a system for assessing policy needs and evaluating 
policy implementation must be constructed. This^system will require information 
that will permit poli<&vcoiTimanders and supervisors to: . 

V, ^ ■^'':^ \ ■ . ■ ■ 

Identify critical-incidence times and locations to determine the 
most appropriate allocation of resources. ' 

EstaMish peirformance standards for A/R enforcement activity. 



• Evaluate the performance of subordinates relative to established 
standards, • 

^ ^ . . Monitor enforcement activities to determine influencing factors 
that should bej counteracted. 

In constructing such a system, the. department must first identify alL data required 
to serve the above and other information needs, . Procedures for obtaining those I 
data must te established, auid provision must be niade for storage, processing, 
and retrieval, Tlie key point to keep in mind is that an information system is 
only as good as the data it contains and the personnel who. operate iV ^ certain 
data essential to 201 administrative decision have not lie en collectea and stored, ^ 
the system cannot possibly aid the formulation of that decision, and such "gaps" / 
undoubtedly will occur unless key personnel have been thoroughly trained in the / 
construction and operation of information systehis. ^ As an essential first step, 
then, we recommend thatNHTSA or other cognizant agencies undertake the 
development of guidelines for an A'/Rinformation system and a program for 
instruction of the personnel wKb will maji these systems. 



/ 
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Each: A/R information system naturally must be tailored to the lieeds 



pf the specifi;c dep«tment. Thus, the total set of requir^ 
what from one loc^on to another. However, a miniriaum 
certainly be comriion to all systems. We believe the,se <iata' would include 



d data may vary some- 
set of data should • 





ij^rehensive Record of each A/R Arrest. This would include a^ 
[ication o£_the time and location of the ^rrest and the officer 
fnvolved, together with descriptive information on the. suspect (race, 
age, sex, etc. ); descriptive information^ oh the incident should also 
be included, e.g. the weather conditions, presence pf pass^^l^ers, 
accident involvement, type, and severity, etc. ; finally, the results 
of chemical tests should be recorded. 

' *• 
Record of the Disposition of each A/R. Cage . This file should be ' 
cross-referenced to the arrest records discussed atove. It would 
include the final outcoitie of the case (A/R conviction, acquittal, 
nolle prosequi, conviction on reduced charge, etc. ), together with 
anindication of the p3ft>secutor a^nd judge involved. ^ 

These data would enable the system to disclosfe the case types 
and circumstances that foster problems In adjudication. This ^ ' 
•would facilitate discussion between police-^and ju<iicial personnel 
aimed at mntuial resolution^of these problems. The data' could also 
be employed to identify additional training needs or procedural 
modifications to enhance the quality of arrests involving particular 
circumstances to ensure a higher rate of conviction. 

Records of Key Types of Motor Vehicle Accidents . One of the 
primary purposes of A/R enforcement is to reduce the incidence* 
of highway accidents that involve alcohol. Records of these accidents, 
including their times and locations, provide means^of determining' 
the appropriate allocation of patrol resources and of assessing the 
ultimate effectiveness of the enforcraient effort. Naturally, it is 
extremely difficult- -iJ^ not impossible --to obtain complete records 
on all alcohol-involved accidents; some go unreported, and in 
others cui accurate determination of alcohol-involvement cannot 
be made for various reasons. However, quite accurate records 
generally can be compiled for two key types of crashes: 

Accidents in which a fataliy -injured driver was found 
to have been drinking. * ^ ' . 

Single -vehicle, injury-producing, nighttime accidents. 

The first ca^gory represents a measurable subset of alcohol- 
involved crashes; the second is a category which' research has 
'shown to. include a high percentage {50% or more) of alcohol 
involvement. 
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<The preceding are representaJkive of the pirimary types of data required to 
.plan, implement and^eyaluate . an imp r^ved^A/R enforcement operation. RaV 
data alpiie,- however, do not provide the information necessary for management 
decisions. The data must be reduced, organized, analyzed and interpreted 
prdperly to serve as meaningful inputs to the managenxent decision process'. 
Entire manuals and books have been devoted to analyses and evaluation of - . 

coitonunity action projects, e.g., ASAP^s. Such detail is beyond the scope of 
this study. Suffice it to say that, as the information system is only as good as 
the data it contains, the validity of the findings, conclusions and recommendations 
developed from the data is correlated with the capabilities of the individuals in 
the areas of data collection, analyses and interpretation. ^ ' * . 

. 0 - . 

Fortunately, much o^he A/R management information system require- 
ments can be . developed and specified quite clearly using the extensive experience . 
gained through the ASAP's. As indicated previously, it is recommended that 
NHTSA undertake* the development of guidelines for an ASAP management informa- 
tion isystem. Such guidelines are essential in view of the fact that some depart- 
nients may be inexperienced in the areas of data collection, analyses and inter-* 
pretation. Such guidelines should be as specific as poss ibfe in indicating what data 
should be collected when and where, what analyses should be performed and how 
data should be interpreted. 



Without an A/R management information system arid guidelines for'pro- 
ducing valid and reliable information, command and supervisory personnel have 
no objective for) assessing the se<^iousness of the A/R problem, where and 

when increa^j^^^f or cement is required, the effectiveness of the e;fforts undertaken 
and the performance of individuals or groups. As a consequence, management . 
decisions may appear to be arbitrary and negatively influence an individual patrol- 
man's discretion when conducting an A/R investigation. . 



3. Formulation of Policy to Addriess Specific Problem Areas 

A general policy on A/R enforcement, incorporating clear, standards of 
performance and an efficient information system, should greatly assist treatment 
of the factors identified in this study. However, specific policy directiv^s should 
also, be .developed that focus directly on certain key factors. FdT example,' each 
department should develop policies that unambiguously comrriunicate: 

Its concern over, and Opposition to, the selection by patrolmen of 

alternatives to A/R arrests. 

> ... 

• . Its commitment to support the patrolmen's arrest of A/R suspects 
who are prominent members^ of the community. 

. ' ' -iu . , 

Its desire that the ari^est take place whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to conclude that the suspect is "under the influence or e^x-^ 
hibits a BAG at or above the statutory level, even if the suspect dpes 
not appear grossly intoxicated. ' 

Again, these specific policy requirements would not be satisfied by a/simple direc- 
tive to "arrest all A/Rs". Rather, the toUcv must clearly spell out steps to*be 
taken or avoided. For example: ^UsJ 



"Under no circumstance an oJ 

of a third party a suspect b.eli< 
alcohol. No attempt will be m« 
for such suspect in lieu of arrest. 



:icer release into the custody 
to b^tundeW the influence of 
to arranger safe transport' 



*'No suspect believed tg> be ujrider the^influencei of, alcohol will be 
afforded 'special treatment/becausfe of His social;^olitfical, or 
other prominence. " 



u Departments should adopt polici^^ similar to these to de^b6nstrate 

their keen interest in A/R enfpr/cement ar» to ensure that ;their mfen know 
precisely what is expected of tHem. All /ainks should tie encouraged to offer 
suggestions concerning policy, and in pa^rticular to suggest circuAistances wh^e 
specific guidelines are required, ^ ^ / - ^ 

B. Specific Enforcement Procedures 

I ^Procedures were found to havq aA important effect1:^n A/R decisions. At : 
several sites, processing^ procedure^ proved" quite complex, and induced or 
inoreased reluctance to ^ake the arrest. At virtually all si te g,r ^ipanpowe r * 
assignment an1& scheduling procedures were not qptimally. designed fbr A/R 
enforcement. Finally, suspect investigaftion procedures were found to be neither 
standardized nor well suited to theij^ purpose. » 

^> We coh*clude that improvements must be made in all three/procedural areas. 
Our thrush ^hou Id be to facilitate the t a sit of A/R enforcement, ,both to encourage^ 
patrolmen tormake the arrest s^nd to conserve as much valuable patrol time as 
possible. To this end, we.offer the recommendatipns given belpw- 

1 . Establishment' of Efficient Arrest Processing 



Time -consulting procedures for {processing arrests contribute one. of 
the strongest negative^ ijo^luences on A/R enforpement. Such procedures not 
only magnify reluctancenco arrest, but also seriously depress the ipaxitnum 
number of arrests that any pattrolmen could possibly make: at many sites, a 
single A/R arrest will remove a patrolman from his beat* for nearly half of his 
shift. If a high level of A/R enforcement is to be maintained, lengthy processing 
procedures cannot be tolerated. 



elements: 



We have found that lengthy processing arises from two major porocedural 

The involvement of the arresting officer in all steps associated 
with ^'booking" the suspect up to the moment of incarceration. 

A requirement that the arresting officer (;omplete voluiminous, and 



often redundant, paperwork. 
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We believe that the arresting officer's requirements relative to these two 
elements could be substantially* /educed. First, -we suggest-that alTmoderate- 
tn* Tgj'gir sized departments sho;uld assign' one oj* mbare men tp full-time A/R 
^ocesising duties, at least dufring evexiing ajad late night shifts. Arrestifig 
ffic^rs Could ''hand ovj^r'S their su\spe,cts to theise personnel,^ ^Ja:tis minimizing 
^€fie Xoj^s oS'yaluablje. patrol time. Smaller departments might ^be aWe^to provide 
this* service on a part-tim,e basis,' e,g.> on weekend nigfits and otfe(er periods 
of higfc'BAp" incidence. Persojinel assigne^cf ta A/R proce&sing should be i 
' terti^ied Bxeath Examiner SpecialistVTBreath Technicians). ^ \^ - ^ 

A4mitte(fiy, full-time A/R ptocessinjg wpuld be a relativelyC tedious -an|| " 
sometimes hazardous or distasteful*duty. . For this rea^n, we suggest that ^any 
particular officer should serve in this capa^i^^ only for, relatively brief stretche 
of time (e; g. , .one-or two weeks) before being rolwited to other duties. A11Iern*a- 
tively,. officers might serve in this role hn a (voluntary) ove^ip^basls, » aild 
receive* appropri^ate incentive compensation fox this Serviced 

As a second recommendation, we suggest that processing forms be^ 
extensively. rfeVised.^' The ai^resting officer shqi^d be required to complete a 
minimum number of reports, specifigaUy standardised to arr^A/R arrest, to 
docuitient the fact that he arrested the (specified susj)cct at the ini^icated time 
an^ locajtion.^ This report should r^quir^'^an st^solhte. imnimum of narrative 
information; -^rather, a "check-6ff '\forpnat should'be used whenever posjible. . 
In particular, the officer should not ^e required to file formal citatipn^^or 
other moving vehicle violations incidental to th^e arrest, although a. section <#, . 
the A/It arrest report could l^e devoted tb^these cof^anion violations. In 
effect, the recorru:nended^/p. ajrrest report would be analogous to the standard 
traffic "ticket" tised for oJh^^r offenseiS--and should require. an equivalent time 
for completion. . 

2. Manpower Scheduling arid Assignment. 

The manner in which duty tours are scheduled and the duty assignments 
of personnel have been 'shown to effect the discretion and the' A/R arrest rate, 
of officers. ^ ' v * * - ' . . 

■• ft ■ ■ . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ 

a. Manpower Scheduling ^ 

\ ' Near the end of a d^ty shift, .^^investigatil|ns, decrease sub-- 

stantially.-- This ifi particularly true in Departments thafiiave adopted relatively 

. timje consuming procedures for processing A/R ari'ests. This fact has an ^ 
especially important effect on the arrest/no arrest decision since the evening 
shift typically terminates during one of the peak A/R time periods. 
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/ . ♦ Tl^e ^^derlyirigi reason fojTlM^ decrea 
near the end of a-^duty shift is obvious andL s^^s mainly from the lox^ processihg, 
procedures which were addressed iir!the.:;^r^ ceding section. Reducing the time 
to pij^ces^a^nA/R suspect will no doiibt decrease, but not necessarily eliminate, 
the reluctance to arrest a i^u3pect^nea^ thei!^end-of- shift. . j. j . 

; Obviously, modifying the^ tiine- a'diS^^ tour starts.^and ends so that 

it does hot cctrrespond with peak A/RUime pe'tio4s would minimize the effect . 

./reluctance to arrest at the end of a diity shift. For. ex^ple, duty tours such . 
as 1^ noofl — 8 PM, 8 PM'-.4 AM afid 4 AM - 12 noon wduld.: include the^peak^ -/ 

^ A/R period during one shift (8 PM - 4 AM). Wla recognize the admiAi^gtrative, " 
personjil and other problems created by rrfcdifidation o'f the traditionai duty ' V / 
tour, particularly the oj>e suggiested ahoy^ F^e^haps such pro't>lems could be 

.minimized by sii^ply shifting the start and end, times one of Jwo hours-id^wa-rd/ ' 
or back. This would reduce the effect of reluctance^to' arrest at±he end of <iufei^• 
tour,^ but probably not as rhuch a^ the rabdve suggested change. ' Another ^pprb^h 
might be to modify the start and end times for only the ; Traffic Divisio'n and7or V 
onl^ on the days of the vi»eek whl^ri AyR'pfealjfs, ei g^ weekends. While; reduced. 
pr^i:6ssihg time should minimize thfe problem di.rel^fance to arrest at the - « - 

" end of a^duty.*our, it is recomitiend^d thaf PepeLrttnen^ also e^cplorje^the - . ' 
feasibility of ijriodifying the st9.rt and eitd times', 1^^^ * i; * * 

. b. Majgpower^Assigiimeht . ^ , ^ j ; 

There is one opportunf^r^or e|st*ab^sM 
A/R enforcenjierit and that is in the Gase>&f^peciaV;2ed squads Whose sole; : • 
responsibility is A/^L..exiforcement; T}ie survey indicated.that patirp^^ . ! 

assigned taJ:raffic divisr<5>ns produce higher arrest iates than those charged- 
with general patrol duties. Special A/R enforcemeAt teams, such^s- those 
employed by the ASAP/s, no doubt can produce stilt Ihigher ariest fates. 

■■■■ :/,• ■ 

A/R wafraj^ts considerable enforcement empha&is and diedlcatW 
units can hAlp fulfill this need. If-propefly implemented, specialized gquaids 
can also serve 'as a vehicljp.for providing valuable A/R' eiif or cement dxjperience 
to a large proportion of a Depkrtmeht's per*Sonnfel. 

SJ>ecifically,^ it is recommjBndQd tha(t, L& airei^s ^here the A/R problem is 
great and resources permit,"* Special EnfoTcemeht Teims (SET) be established to 
concentrate solely on tiie det^ictiop, identij^ication a,nd apprehension of 'A/R yiol^fpi 
The number, size and schediilixig^Qf SET* s would of Cdurise be depend entjapon the » 
perceived magnitude of the problem relative to other law enforcement need^, apd, 
psuobably most important, the Departmental r^^o^urces^which can be devoted to the 
problem. ^ ' * 
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. * / Ideally, the size of the SET should be sufficient to produ'Se a "signifi- 
cant'^^ increase in the n\imber of:A/R arre^sts a Diepartment makes per some unit/* 
of time.. For example, it would ofe useless to divert Dfepar.tmental resources to 
support a SET if the re8\iltanfnumbel^^f A/,R arrests remained constant or in- 

" d^Ba^ed only/ slightly either becaus-e^j^ regular/patrol ig;as reduced to m>n the 
•iSET or theyregular pati^l dfecTease^ts lA/R enforc«nent activity, assuming that 
it was thte Tespons^ility of theTSET/f 

• ^ . fWhat constitue^«a "sig: 

and ultimate TC^^^s^lre, c^^^^^Q,i. 

course, ';tbe numB^r o|^^||^h( 

fatalities, injuries 

duce the nynp^ber 
"the eff^^ti 

«!arrested fpr; 
* those 

hen die 



ant*^^increas^>i?$ difficult to say. Th6 ideal 
a^^f incrjeased A/^ enforcement i§, of 
ated traffic events'ln the community, i>-e. , 
V An' ^fective enforcement ^fcfrt should re- 
traffic events. Another criterion to measure ' 
t effort? is the average .BAC*6f individuals 
s.e jji A/R arrests and a reduction in mean BAG of 
i5hiore borderline\:ases are being detected and appre 



arrfest^sif 
traffic eyii:^^ 
based 

■ toiinilikjll 
heave aj 

m^nd^ 

• • ■■4' ■. vvn.;^^. 



of thfe SET must be s>ifficient to not only increase A/R 
ly, but also demonstrate positive impact on alcohol related 
xh Departm^t must determine the optimum size of its SET 
gnilude of thfe A/R problem and the resources it can devote to 
^^rbblem. ^ Should it be determined that a SET of suffL$:ieiJt size to 
tdt cap be supported by' the Despartment, several steps are reconi- 



Firrist, riaembers of the ^►ET should .receive special training in A/R de- 
jtection-kiid .a^ Comprehensive A/R training requirement-s. are des- 

. .9<ribed Lnl.g'^bsection C of the report. SET personnel should be provided with 
Jtraiaiiinjg ifi aU areas specifi • ^ > 

: . Secqp^, the matter of scheduling tours sc^hat start aiid end times* c^o not 
coincjlde witlb^peak A^ P<priods has been .discus ised at len'gth. It is particula^i^ly 
1 "applicable:' to th^^ SET* and', since the SET would be a'^relatively small specialized 
- group of gatrplmen, it might prove easier to rngdify their duty tours. In some 
. ' ' oas§8, the^pripdifiecl-yduty tour might- even serve aVs^inducement to volunteer for 

'ithis special djjit^^ regard to scheduling, limited resource might 

's*^. pre^^ude fielciljl 7 days a week. Accordingly; the time 

6{«day atii^ perhaps^^even the days of the week that the SET is on duty should coin- 
\ci<ie wifh'thebea^^ e.g. , the night shift and the weekends. . 



I The number of men per SET unit must aLso be determined. One man 
per car, has the advantage of maximizing the surveillance and, perhaps, deterrence 
capability o£ a*limited manpower /e^iuipment resource. However, it also may create 
-pTobJems aftei; an arrest is made in terms of obtaining a second oj^ficer to dispose 
of *ihe suspect's car and/or accompany the arresting officer and the suspect- -'depending 
upon local arresting procedures. Two officers per unit reduce the surveillance and 
deterrence cajjg^l^lity of limited manpower resources but partially circiimvent the 
•above mentioned problems. Twer man SET's also provid#an opportunity far rotating 
regular patrolmen through the SET. For example, half of the SET .could be com- 
posed of alpnore or less permanent cadre of selected "hi^h enforcers** and the other 
half would be regular patrolmen who rotated through the SET on a periodic basis. 
This should improve the capabilities of tl}e r egular 'patrolman in the area of A/R 
enforciement by providing hi^ with on-the-job training under a. specialist. Further, 
it would reduce the possible effects of boredom and loss of motivation which may 
result from having a single specialized assigximent over a long peribd of time- -par- 
ticularly since ^ is related to traffic rather tlian criminal law enforceinent. 

With regard to the latter point, as it applies to the '^permanent*' cadre of 
; SET personnel, periodic rotation should be. considered to counteract possible bore- 
dbnr^llll^^llj^ of motivation. However^ it should probably be done on an individual 
basis to avoid losing au^high enforcer" who maintains his performance and wishes 
to continue in the as si£x^tnent. 

Selection of 'personnel for assignment^ to the SEJT is an important factor 
in ensuring performance.' Policies, procedures, scheduling, e^c. , may be optimum. 
However, if the individual is not motivated for one reason or another, performance 
is hoiind to suffer. * Individual motivation is a function.of many factors and is not 
static. -Many of the factors are external to the individual (lack of 'trai ning, court 
disposition record> Departmental policy, etc. ), can be modified to produce a posi- 
tive effect on motivation and, therefore, do not enter into conside;ration during the 
selection, process* .JBasic ciiaracteri sties of an. individual which Qan be considered 
in selecting personnel for the SET are past performance, age and personal use of 
alcohol. . " ^ ' 

' \' " . ■ ' 

Clearly, the first consideration in assessing a patrolman's qualifications 
foi^SET assignment is hijs past performance in A/R enforcement. If he has logged 
a high rate of arrests, it is likely that he will continue to do so, especially if he is 
fre/^ of other duties' and if appropriate policies and procedures are established. The 
second consideration, we |eel, is his personal use. of alcohol- -there is no need to re- 
strict SET assignment tb teetotalers, but neither sho\ild we overlook the fact that of- 
ficers who drink frequently and/or/relatively heavily generally are "low" A/R en- 
forcers. Lastly, the officer's age is another factor to consider. While it would be 
inappropriate to staff the SET with inexperienced officers, we should recognize that 
younger patrolmen, tend to have a more positive attitude toward A/R enforcement. 
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We should no te^that these same cpnsiderations apply to selection of SET 
supervisors* It is.also crucially importaht that thfe supervi^rs have the res'pect 
of their men/' and the leadership qualities,. that earn this respect. Most .especi'ally 
SET supervisors should be selelTt^ from those sqUad leaders who ha^e a proven 
record of ''going to bat'* for their subordinates. 



The purpose or mission of ±he SET and the implications for strategy 
and tactics must be . considered; True the primary missioii of the SET is to 
remove the drunk driver from the^oad. However, should a Department emphasize 
i-ncresusing the number of arrests, the deterrent value of the SET or some 
combination of both? Should this be accomplished 'through overt or covert 
surveillance? Should the Department introduce a procedure whereby members 
of the SET warn obviously intoxicated individuals, who are approacljing their 
cars, not to drive? (Another method of keeping them off the road. ) Should the 
SET have, easily identiii^ble cars, e.g., marked Alcohol Safety Patrol, to alert 
the public and thereby serve as a deterrent? Should the SET units patrol 
individually or iir "wolf packs" to increase the apparent number of units in the 
SET? Should the SET be deployed to 3pecific locations where there is a high 
incidence of drixiking or place under general surveillance roads leading to 
and from such locations? The preceding and other questions must be considered 
in developing strategies and tactics. Hoy^rever, the answers must be tailored 
to the unique characteristics of the community, the nature cind magnitude of the 
A /R problem and the resources available to combat the problem. No standard 
solution exists nor is"^ any one soluticya applicable at all times. Strategy and 
tatties will differ from one Departrneiit to another and will change within a 
Department as a functiph of current^circumstances. Management and supervisory- 
personnel must develop -suitable tactics and be alert to the requirement to 
monitor, evaluate and change tactics--all of Tvhich support the\need fot an A/R 
management information system. . * 

Regardless of whether a Department is able to field a SET the same 
considerations regarding strategy and tactics are appli'dable to the regular high- 
way patrol or traffic division. In oth§r words,. Regular patrols ghould be de- 
ployed to maximize surveillance at high A/R incidence locations and during peak 
A/R times. Further, Tvhen so deployed, the patrol should be aware of the tactics 
considered appropriate for the time and location, e. g. , covert vs. overt surveil- 
lance, one unit vs. ^fwolf pack," warnings vs. arrests, general vs. specific sur- 
veillance of an area, etc. Although not a SET, the highway patrol^s or traffic 
division's primary respoiSfcibility is traffic law enforcement and certainly A/R 
enforcemeijt is one of, if not the most, important aspect of traffic law enforce- 
ment consideting the number of alcohol related highway fatalities. 

3. Suspect Investigation Procedures . 

^ There appears to be a need to improve techniques and procedures for in- 
vestigating A/R suspects. On the, one hand, we have shown that a suspect's ap- 
parent degree of intoxication affects the arrest/no arrest decision, in that many 
officers admit reluctance to arrest a driver who seems only "slightly" intoxicated. 
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On the other hand, we have fovuid that the 'stjaindard sofbriety tests (finger to nose, 
walking the line# reciting the alphabet, etc. ) very often are not lemployed in ^/R 
investigations. The "implication, we believe, is that patrolmen do not fully trust 
the value of these tests. Our data suggest that these tests more; often are con- 
ducted in a proforma manne y> after reasonable grounds for arrest have been e^> 
tablished, rather than to aid in the establishment of reasionable grounds. Thus-, ' 
A/R investigations rely heavily on the suspect's general appearance of intoxica- 
tion-rin the absence of clear symptoms of intoxication, i.e., in borderlme cades, 
there may be no true investigation. A/R enforcement, then, s^ems baseq upon 
pverly conservative investigations: patrolmen look for overwhelming, rather 
than stifficient, evidence before making the arrest. 

In part, this situation may be due to msufficient training in the use of 
standard sobriety tests. However^ we feel that even more fundamental reasons 
may apply. In particular, to our knowledge the validity, and' reliability of the 
standard sobriety tests have never been determined under controlled conditions. 
That i8p their ability to distinguish between persons whose BACs ate above or 
below the presvimptive limit has not been conclusively demonstrated. We should 
also observe that these tests were first developed cind employed when BAC limits 
were imdefihed pr set considerably higher thcin they are at present^ It is possi- 
ble that some or most of these tests are totally imsuited to the 0.10% statutory 
level. ' 

• ; . • ^ Si.- ■ 

As a first step, we recommend that formal, controlled research be con- 
ducted to assess the reliability of these time-honored tests and , concurrently, 
to develop and^evaluate new tests. . Any that are fovind to reliably and repeatedly 
differentiate Ji>etwe en individuals below and above the presumptive' limit should 
be adopted for use in every A/R investigation. Conversely, any that are found 
to lead to erroneous conclusions concerning the individual's sobz;iety should be 
discsfrded. / / 

We believe that this recommendation, if imi)lemetited^ can produce a 
V2^uable set of investigation tools that will be both better accepted and more widely 
used by patrolmen. However, we should bear in mind that all such sobriety tests 
are basically subjective in nature. In all probability, they will neVer be .100% re- 
liable, nor will jbheir results always be unequivocal.We* therefore believe that more 
objective investigative tools are also required. In this context, we urge continued 
development' and testing of^portable breath testing (PBT) appiaratus. Breath alcohol 
screening devices, if accurate and reliable, would provide preliminary measure- 
ments of BAC and reduce the officer's dependence on the subjective syrriptoms of im- 
pairment. To date, prototype PBTs have been developed by several private firms 
and governmental agencies --some of these have been put to use by police depart- 
ments on an experimental or limited basis. While this study did not provide an op- 
porliunity to assess any data on these instruments, development cind mass production 
of an acceptably accurate PBT seems well within the state-of-the-art. To be sure. 



employixient of PBTs will create additional requirements \£or training and legis- 
lative revisions (both of which are discussed sub^equentlyjNand naay have to await 
resolution of cbnstijkutional issues. But, such instrximehts offer vast improvement 
of A/R investigation and every attempt, should be made to^ensure their availability 
and use* ^ . ^ 

One otheS: procedure that should be considered in this context concerns 
the use of video tape equipment to record A/R investigations. As reported earlier, 
several officers interviewed in this study suggested that this apf)roach be taken, A 
visual record theoretically could be of great value during adjudication of the case^ 
e.g. , by presenting a cpmplete description of the afrest scene, by documenting the 
reisults'of sobriety tests, etc,' Also, the tape presumably would show a completely 
, different appearance of the defendant than that which, he displays in court, and so 
mighj^avercome any sympathy the judge or jury might tend to fe.el. for him, 

Nbne of the departments surveyed in this study employed video taping in 
this role, so we' cannot formulate any conclusive recommendat|pns for or against 
its use. However, many law enforcement, a^gencies --particularly those associated 
with ASAPs - -have tried this technique. We suggest that these departments be sur- 
veyed to determine what success, if any, they have had with this approach, and 
whether it should be adopted more widely. 
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'Our recqnunendations concerning policies and procedures are intended ta-set 
the stage for mcreased^A/R, enforcement. If impleniented, they will help to create 
the desired departmental emphasis on this offense and facilitate the investigation/ 
arrest process. However, the ultimate responsibility for A/R enforcement rests 
with the individu^^fcp:iembers of the force. Policies and procedures can do no more 
than remove the impediments to this task. • . they cannot do .the job by themselves. 
Police commanders, supervisors, and patrolmen must understand the ta'sk at hand, 
know precisely what is expected of them^^and possess the skills required to- meet 
these expectations. Only througte^ training can we ensure the availability 81 the 
necessary knowledge and sl^ill. ^ . - 

" Our suggestions for training address specific areas where knowledge and/or 
skills were found to be lacking, or where particular programs pf instruction were 
found to henefit the level of enforcement. , ; " - \ 

1. > Instruction in the Relationship Between Alcohol Cbnsumption ^ 
Quantity and Legal and Physical Impairment 

Cjirrent ip^isconceptions among patrolmeh as to the quantity of alcohol con- 
sumed by the typical A/Rsuspect contribute to a tendency to sympathize with those 
suspects and* seek alternatives to arrest. Further, the fact that many patrolmen 
grossly underestimate the quantity ttiat must be consumed to produce a BAG of . 
0. 10% degrades their appreciation o/'ihe presumptive limit. 

'These misconceptions must be corrected if we expect to create the proper^ 
attitude toward A/Rand its enforcement. To this, end, we recommend the following 
steps: \, . . ' 

Controlled drinking demonstrations 

Police personnel (patrolmen, supervisors, and commanders) should 
have an. opportxmity to observe forn^ial controlled drinking demon- 
strations. These would enlist the services of volunteers who would 
imbibe carefully-measured quantities of alcohol and submit to chemi- 
cal and psychomotor tests of Intoxication. Volxmteers should be 
selected who represent a range of drinking behavior (light, moderate, 
heavy drinkers). 

' The total amount of alcohol to be consumed by the volunteer sliould be 
apportioned among three or four drinks, to be ingested over a two 
to three hours period. This will permit the observers to note the 
consumption quantity associated ^th increasing levels of BAG and 
the degradation of psychomotor faculties that occur at those levels. 



/ .Subsequent to each drink, the yoluntc^er's BAG could be measured, ^ 
, and , tests of his reaction time, motor coordination, etc.^ could be 
conducted. Also, the volunteer could be requested to perform the 
, standard sobriety tests designed for A/R investigations* 

The primary purpose of these demonfstratiohs would be to clearly 
show that attainment 6f the statutory limit of BAC requires con- 
■ ^ sumption of iaiA appreciable quantity" of alcohol. As a secondary 
. - objective, they would convey the fact that psychomotor performance 

is indeed markedly impaired at that limit> notwithstanding the fact 
that th#volxmteer may not exhibit the appearance of gross intoxication. 

Jhese demonstrations could be conducted "live, *V in which case the 
observers could be permitted to practice A/R investigation techni- 
ques. Alternatively, filmed or yid^-taped demonstrations would 
; ^sure'standardizatidn of traiiiing and would permit time savings 

(i.e. , the periods during which thfe volunteers consume their drinks 
\ and observe a 15 to 20 minute delay to allow for dissipation of 
* residual nioutii alcohol need not be filmed). 1^ 

Controlled drinfcigg participation 

Police personnel should also have ah opportunity to p^ll^HBtte a^ 
/volunteers in cdititr oiled drinking demonstrations. In thl||^S||)|r, ""they 
co\ild experience the subjective reactions associated with ihe va?ious 
levels of BAC. Participating officers would not necessarily have to 
^ consume a quantity of) alcohol sufficient to produce a BAC of 0. 10%, 

' since many would e^erietice subjective feelings of impairment at 

lower levels. 

* As an instructional tool, this participation would serve two ends. ' 

First, the point would be. made that alcohol consumption quantities 
typical of social drinking situations generally produce 6ACs well 

, . below the statutory limit. In particular, most participants will 

/ learn that* their own usual consumption falls far short of that of . 
their suspects. Second, the participants will see that subjective 
impairment begins well before the legal limit is reached. 

in addition to the above formal programs of instruction, we recommend 
dissemination to police personnel of various reference material relating to the 
rela^tionship between alcohol consumptibn and impairrnent. These might include 
tables, charts, slide rules, etc^i that relate ^AC to such variables as body ^ 
weigl^t, quantity of alcohoV-«Q|l§umed, time spent drinking, etc.^ However, we 
should empha^size that such reference materials would be intended to augment, 
supplant, tontr oiled drinking demonstrations. V« 
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The type of instructional programs outlined above should help to remove 
any lingering doubts an officer has concerning the fairness of A/R laws. It should 
also dispel "there but for &e grace of God go attitude which many officers 
consciously, or unconsciously hold when they encounter an A/Rsuspect. 

2. Instruction in the Theory and Operation of Breath Testing Equipment 

The reader will, recall that special training in A/R enforcement was found > 
to have a significant, positive affect on arrests, and that this training consisted 
primarily of instruction in l3&e operation of breath testing apparatus. Irx pa;:t, 
this effect may be due to the fact that breath' examiner specialist (BES) courses 
often include participation in controlled drinking demonstrations similar to those 
suggested above. . However, it is likely that at least some of this positive effect 
is attributable to the fact that EES training better acquaints an officer with the y ^ 
''total systeni", of A/Renforcement. Through this training, his viewpoint broa:dens 
beyond the initial act of apprehension, and he acquires a greater appreciation of^ 
one of the key elements of evidence, the processes tlirotigh which i\ is colliscted, 
and the role' it plays in the ultimate adjudication of thecase'. In short, EES train- 
ing affords a better understanding of the overall enforcement process, and-^with 
this under standing generally comes increased motivation. 

As a general recommendation, we urge that EES training be provided 
to as many* patrolmen and supervisors as possible. We recognize that most de- 
partments could afford neither the expense nor the man-hoUrs that would be re- 
quired to.send their entire staffs to formal EES courses. As a minimum, however, 
we believe that the^ following guidelines should be adopted in. determining the breadth 
of EES training required by any department: 

Such training should be provided to - 

All members of special squads or units devoted exclusively 
or ^primarily to A/R eiiforcement 

All traffic division supervisors 

\' ' ■ ' '' ' ■■ 

At least 20% of traffic division patrolmen 

. For those departments having no separate traffic division, 

at least 10% of s\l^)ervisors and patrolmen assigned to general 
patrol activities 

Further, we reconunend that each precinct or district within any department should 
have at leapt two qualified .BESs on duty during every shift. Thede melPneed not 
necessarily be assigned exclusively to that duty, but should be available for suspect 
processing' on an as -needed basis. 
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The above recommendations apply to the provision of formal BES training, 
which usually requires completion of an instructional program of 40 plus hours 
duration. We further suggest that every department conduct breath testing famili- 
arization seminars for all supervisors and patrolmen who play any role in traffic 
law enforcement. These would not be intended to satisfy the prerequisites for BES 
certification, but rather to provide a "working knowledge" of the theory and opera- 
tion of the. breath testing device(s). These seminars should be conducted by a 
ciertified BES, and could be conducted over the course of several roll-caU briefings 
or during regularly- scheduled in-service training. 

The major objectives behind, this recommendation are three old: 

• , To provide the full understanding of the total A/R enforcernent 

system to as many as^ possible x>f the men responsible for that 
enforcement ■ \ 

* . • To ensure that each department provides a sufficient number of 
qualified BESs to process suspects without delay 

To emphasize the attention the department expects its men to 
fevote to A/R ♦ 



3. .jbstruction in Detection and laves tijgati on Techniques 

^ The preceding two recommendations are intended to foster the proper 

/attitude toward A/R among law enforcement personnel. The proper attitude is 
essential^ but> tmb itself, i^ill not suffice to ensure that the desired level of en-^ 
forcement is achieved. It is equally essential that patrolmen acquire the skills 
and knowledge required for efficient detection and investigation of suspects. A 
: desire to arrest 3Sr/R suspects mU' bifi^ unlcs s the ojEf ice r knows -where 

and how t^ find them. ^ 



/ We noted earlier in this report that A/R detection at liie present time 
relies /almost exclusively on the observation, of other moving vehicle violations 
or accident investigatibns. In part, this stems from a perceived need for^a 
"lead-jin" charge to justify the A/R investigation when testifying in court, but 
it alsb indicates that there is little current, emphasis on detection of A/R. per se. 
The stkpposition seems to be that A/Rs will drive ef rascally, and that they can 
lli d^tjected simply as a by-product of the run- of- the -iiiill traffic "contacts.'^ 
* ' ^ " ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

ji We believe, as do many 'Tiigh" enforcers, that A/Rs exhibit symptoms 
.of their impairment that are more subtle tihan these independent moving, vehicle ' 
f^^ viola ti'ons. For example, a driver may display his impairment. by over -correcting 
Mb steering wheix cornering^ wetaving slightly within his traffic lane, varying Ris 
; speed j (within the posited 1^ etc. Other indications of A/R can include the 
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driver's general appearance (assuming the officer can observe tiiis while the 
sus^ject vehicle is in motion) and various behavioral oddities (e. g. , driving with 
the windows down in cold weather, failure to dim headlights for approaching 
traffic, etc.). Patrolmen should be trained to' recognize these and otiier subtle 
symptoms,*to pursue suspect vehicles when these symptoms are noted, and to 
be willing to conduct investigations on the basis of tiiese symptoms. Some might 
argue that this recommendation wcxild lead to harrassment of innocent m'otorists. 
However, we are not suggesting that A/R investigations should take place ran- 
domly or capriciously, but rather that officers should be on the alert for the 
'•early warning signs" of the offense. In short, we recommend trkinitig designed 
to produce alert, aggressive surveillance of possible A/Rs, not overbearing or 
groundless enforcement actions. . 

■ o ■ ■ • ■ \ 

Training in A/R detjpction should also stress the particular problems 
faced during foul weather and other hajsardous driving conditions. The need for 
increased attention to A/R during these times should be emphasized, as should the 
fact that the traditional "gross'* symptoms of A/R may be masked by the general 
increase in "bad" driving that occurs under those conditions. \ 

Instruction in [investigation techniques, given that detection has occurred, 
is also required. As we have noted earlier, many (Dfficers a|)parently fail to 
make full use of roadside sobriety tests, and often haye little faith in the reli- 
ability of these tests. Standardized training in the conduct pf tests of proven 
reliability and the proper interpretation of their restilts should help to ensure 
that investigation^ will ijjiore often lead to accurate assessment of the grounds 
fox A/R arrest. 

■ . ' \ ..%'> ' 

We also recommend that trainiig prpgranii? be developed to instruct 
patrolmen in the operation of portable breath testiiag devices. We believe that 
"the ma^^ of the A/R prbtnTem warran use of such^devices for investi- 

gation ixurposeis. We subsequently will present recommendations to ensure their 
fum utilization. 

A particularly important requirement for training in A/R investigation 
concerns the elemei^ s of the offense, i. e. , the facts tiiat must be established 
if conviqtion is to result. These elements may vary from one state to another, 
in accordance with the specific wording of the laws, but they gene:^lly require 
that the prosecution prove: 

■ ".■.*•■'. * 

.. that the defendant was "operating" the vehicle; 

. that the offense took place at a ^Location covered by 'the statute 
(in some cases, private property or other specific places might 
- ''^^--'^^0 included within the ban of the statute); ; 

. ; thi| the defendant was • 'under, th^ influence of alcohols 



, In each case, it is incumbent upon the patrolmaji to obtain the evidence re- 
quired to verify that these elements were present. Thu^, *t^£ficers must re- 
ceive thorough instruction as to what constitutes relevant and admissable 
evidence. In developing training programs to fulfill this need, departments 
should work closely wit^ representatives o^ the courts. Ideally, the presid- 
ing judge should be requested to delineate the types of evidence necessary 
and sufficient to prove commission of the offense, and he or members of his * 
staff shoxild be enlist>Bd as instructors for patrolmen training. "jMock trials" 
should be conducted as an integral part of this training to permit patrolmen 
to develop and practice their skills in court testimony and to permit illustra- 
tion of the key role of each evidentiary, requirements "Mock trials'! would 
also aiford an opportunity for joint training of police and court personnel, and 
would help engure that alL judges and prosecutors take a common view of the 

case elements and admissable evidence, 

^ ' '■ ■ * . ■ ' . 

4, Iiistruction in the Factors Affecting A/R Arrests. 

Patrolmen, -siJgervisors, and commanders could benefit from instruction 
concerning the factors identified in this study. The emphasis, of course, should 
be on providing accurate knowledge to oyercome negative factors and strengthen 
those -exerting a positive influence. For commanders, the training should focus 
on the development of the policies and procedures to deal with the factors. For 
supervisors, en^phasis should be devoted 'to ensuring the implementation o% 
these policies and procedures, and to monitoring the activities of their sub- 
ordinates to determine which factors are exerting an influence and so requite 
special supervisory attention. For patrolmen, instruction in the factors should 
stress the enforcement problems that they can expect to encounter, the depart- 
ment's pwllpy regarding these problems, and the ri«fcs that will be run if these* 
problems are pernait'ted to int^Vfere 

To better elucidate this recoixunendsktion, let us sketch the conWnt of 
instruction that could be given relative H the negative effects of the apjproachirig 
end -of -duty- shift. All personnel- -patrolmen, supervisors, and commanders-- 
shoxild be acquainted with the data that define the influence of this factor, i,e, , the 
decrease in the incidence of A/R investigations near shift-end^deispite the high 
incidence of A/R violations* that occur s around the termination of the evening shift. 
Command personnel should be apprised of the techniques they could employ. to 
counteract this factor, including rerisibn of shift schedules, esta'blishment of 
^e^icient and speedy processing procedures; proviision of adequate compensatipn 
for overtime work, arid adoption of standards, of performance that emphasize A/R 
enfor:cement during critical time periods. Supervisors should be trained to evalu- 
ate the impact of this factor on patrolman performance, by assessing the,numter 
of traffic contacts recorded near shift-end, the ntimber of A/R arrests logged dur- 
ing that period, and tiie BACs of the -susj^ects. This will serve to determine 
wh^lher the level of enforcement diminishes during this Critical period. Patrol- 



men should l3e fully informed of theMepartment's desire to maintain a high level 
of enforcement throughout the shift and the fact that they are expected to perform 
to standards that emphasize A/R during critical time periods. Care niust be taken 
to stress the fact that modifications to departmental policies and procedures are 
intended to. support the patrolmen in the performance of their duties and the pur- 
pose behind all such modifications should be clearly explained. The patrolmen 
should also be encouraged to submit suggestions for procedural changes that 
could facilitate. end- of -shift arrests. i' 

* Similar instructions should be given for each factor. If properly con- 

ducted, this training will hielp to develop a common attitude and approach to A/R 
enforcement among all levels of the department. We believe that the da^^ presented 
in this report would form the. nucleus of a program of instruction concerning 
the factors. \ 

5. Training o/Police Management and Supervisor^ Personnel 

The preceding training requirements are aimed primarily at patrol 
personnel. As ihdicated previously, the effectiveness of patrol personnel in 
A/R enforcement will be no better than the policies, procedures and expectations 
established and communicated by police management and supervisory personnel. 

Policies, procedures and expectations are a function of priorities and 
resources available as well as the knowledge and attitudes (re: A/R enforcement) 
of police managenient and supervisory personnel. If they are knowljgjdgeable re- 
garding the magnitude And seriouj§[ness of the A/R problem and the steps which 
can be taken to combat it, th^y WiU hiive a positive attitude regarding enforce- 
ment which will be reflected in the policies, |)rocedures and expectations they 
establish. This/ in turn, will be reflected in the attitude and performance of 
the patrolmen. Conversely, if management and supervisory personnel are unin- 
formed-and/or7compla cent regarding A/R enforcement, thia will be reflected in 
Hie attitude and performance of their, subordinates. 

Our survey supports this hypothesis. It was found that when patrolmen 
believe that their supervisors emphasize A/R, arrest rates are high. However, 
supervisors must explicitly establish the fact that they expect their men to de- 
vote high priority to the A/R offense and that the patrolman's performance rating 
wiU suffer if he fails to exhibit the desired level of performance. At; present, less 
than one out of five supervisors place '*a good deal" of emphasis 01^ A/R arrests 
when rating a patrolman's perff^rmance p.nd only about: one in three expect their 
men to make at least some minimum number of arrests annually. Furthermore, ' 
although supervisors believe that discretion plays an appreciable role in A/R 
situations and assert that they do not favor the exercise of discretion, 
a substantial xxi|pabrity of patrolmen seem to feel that-their supervisors tolerate^ 
or even encourage, discretion. ' ? 



Thils, we can conclude that siiipervisprs can actively and effectively en- ' 
hai3ice A/R enforcement by means of the policies, procedures anc^ expectations 
they establish ^n a fo.rmal or informal basis. However, it appear^s that insufficient 
emplxasis is being given to the problem at^the supervisory level and the super- 
visor's negative attitude toward discretion is not being communicated effectively 
to all subordinates, ^. 

Manyvof the recommendations described previously will helff ameliorate 
the above probltems, e.g., explicit A/R enforcemen> policies and procejiures, 
standards of performance for patrolmen and A/R training for patrolfnen; How- 
ever, in order to foster the proper attitude in patrolmen eind before eff^tive 
policies, procedures and training programs can be developed, police rria^ger^ 
and supervisors themselves must have the proper attitude relative to A/R enforce- 
ment. They must be knowledgeable regarding policies and procedures wfiich will 
increase police gpf f ice r detection and apprehension rates and minimize, negate or 
neutralize those factors which contribute to a reduced rate. They must be familiar 
with the jcharacteristics of individuals who will be effective on special enforcement 
teams. They must be aware of appropriate deployment strategies. They must 
know how to develop and utilize a management information system foij^^planning 
and evaluating A/R couhtermeasures. And, finally, they must know how and « 
what to comn^pinicate tp whom relative to A/R enforcement, 

In brief , police managers and supervisors require a training program 
which will: X J 

, Create or foster the proper attitude re: A/R enforcement * * 
b^ educating them regarding:, ^ * . 

The nature and magnitude of the problem of alcohol ' V 

and highway safety " . > \ 

The characteristics of the alcohol impaLired driver , 

The role of enforcement in combatting the A/R ' 
problem 



The use of discretion in A/R enforcement" 

Factors that influence discretion 

Provide guidelines and techniques for increasing A/R 
detection and apprehension rate and minimizing or 
eliminating factors which reduce the rate in the areas, of: 

Policies » ' 
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Procedures y 

Training /educating subordinates 

Management information system,s.for planning 
' v and evaluation 

- Selection procedures ^ 

'[^^ - Deployment strategies . 

Communications . 

In short, we recomtrtend development of, a police management training 
program for A/R enforcement as a naeans of ensuring and facilitating imple- 
mentation of our previous suggestions concerning policies, procedures, and 
patrolman training. 



D. Adjudication % V- 



In developing recommendations in the area of A/R adjitdication,. consideration 
must be giveii to the findings anti conclusions from the survfey of both police and 
cotur't personnel, , 

A 3ubstantial propojtion^(ab6ut 26%) of the most recent irA/R arrests reported 
by patrolmen failed to lead to conviction on thkt charge. Further, the "low*' 
enforcers experienced a much lower conviction rate than did ^e ''high^' enforcers. 
Perhaps as a result. Mow" enforcers more often indicated thpl plea bargaining 
^ ifhparts a negative influence on their arrest/no arrest >decisio*m However, it is 

the "high'! enforcers who seem most* personally "both^ed" by the lenie.ncy of 
• the penalties and courts, 

■ - ' ■ ' ' ■ V , 

The courts, on the oth'er hand, are aware of polic^ydisple^ure with their 
practices. However, judicial pers||rxnel do. not seem tVH5eli«ii|.i^ this attitude 
affects A/R enforcement, A fair percentage of judges prod^cutors believe 
that plea bargaining is a reasonable practice in order {^aan(H!ir%e caseload. 
Finally, tjie courts are generally satisfied with the current le\^MTof A/R 
enforcement, , 1^" '4 ^ 

To summarize the Endings, court disposition practices ixi^/R cases appear 
to have some negative influence on the discretior^ary arr4st/n$$ar:(|bst decision, 
particularly in the^ase of" low" enforcers. This suggests that if sfeurrent court 
practices were modified to^rovide for stricter and most importantly, more 
uniform adjudicatiijn of A/R cases, A/R arrest rates iti^ht jEto^cr^^ase, In any 
event, changes in court disposition practices would certainly y^imove one major 
source of concern of the police officer and reflect the same f?uJr^^ emphasis 
expected of enforcement, ^ ■ ^ '^^ ' 

Accordingly, the chief goal of our recommendations in the ar^a of adjudication 
is^to ensure that police and court personnel adopt a^omrmn attitude approach 
. to the A/R problem, thereby increasing the deter rejlt .<B|^L^^ law enforcement 
and judicial system thr9ugh increased arrests and convfcSS'ns, RecommendationsL 
are made in the areas of J 1) adjudication policy, ^) .improved police/court 
liaison* 3) use of special prosecutors, and 4) training of court personnel. 

1, Adjudication Policy 

The major concerns ij^ this area center around, th^ practice.4>f "plea 
bargaining" and lack of uniforttiity in the disposition of apparently siilnilar 
cases, i,e, , the wealthy/influential individual who can j^ford an attorney is 
more likely to have the charge disrnissed or reduced than '|:he less influential 
^ and affluent defendant. 



In viey ofjbhe heavy caseloads, it would be unrealistic to expect that 
*'plea bargainlag'^ can be totally eliminated under present circumstances. 
However, a i|irmal, firrn policy for plea bargaining should be established to 
ensure unifo^TO treatment of all defendants. Factoxs to be considered in 
establishin^such a policy might include: 

. \^ Number of previous A/R convi^ctions, 

1^ BAG level at the time ^ arrest. 

/ § . • . ■ '■ • •. _ 

;1 Incident related factors, e. g. , accident, 

fatalities, etc; 
■ :. • ^ a 

Magnitude of the defendant's drinking problem. 

: . Impact of the conyiction on the defendant's livelihood. 

i Alternative penalties available; 

True, such factors are no doubt presently taken inty> consideration by the judge , 
and prosecuting attorney when trying a case or conducting a pre-trial conference. 
However, a police officer usually is only aware of two facts: 1) the defendant 
was arrested based on •' reasoriUblef grounds'' and subsequently proved to 
• have a BAG above the statutory limit and 2) the courts reduced or dismissed 
the charge. Based on available information the arresting officer can only 
conclude that the courts are arbitrary or discrirninatory. 

It is not. meant to imply that police officers are tinsympathetic or 
tinwilling to consider extenuating circumstances. They recrognize the courts , 
must We free to assesa^the individual merits of each case. What "bothers',' 
them, in the absence all the facts, is the apparent arbitrariness and 
discriminatory nature 6f the court decision. • 

Regardless of the num BTe considered when trying a defendant 

or conducting a pre-trial conference', formal and firm guidelines should be established 
to preclude arbitrary or discriminatory practices. For example, such guide- 
lines could state Ibat "plea bargaining"^ or charge dismissal is precluded if 
any one of at least tiie following factors are jiresent: 

.A measured BAG exceeding .15. ' 
. *• A previous conviction for A/R. 

An acciderit involving a fatality or ihjury to another party. 
, •R.efusal to. submit to a chemical test for intoxication.. 



Whether the preceding, or any other list of criteria which may i)e 
developed, are faix and reasonable will always be subject to'question. The 
point is that if the judicial system, in collaboration with oth^r interested 
agencies, develops formal and firm guidelines for adjudication of A/U cases, 
at'least all concerned parties will know what the ^'ground rules'* are, regardless 
of whether they consider them fair and reasonable. It should also provide some 
degree of assurance that the practice of "plea bargaining" will not be abused. 

Guidelines for when "plea bargaining" should be permitted are some- 
what more- complex since; by necessity, they must involve consideration of a 
num^jr.-of interrelated factors. For example, consider th*e individual who is 
a fiiWt of£ender, measures . 12 BAG and is dependant upon his car for his 
livelihood; versus the individual who is a first offender, measures .12 BAG, is 
not dependent upon his car for his livelihood, but is* diagnosed as a problem 
drinker. Should either, both or neither be considered for "plea bargaining?" 
A case cavid be made to invoke the maximum penalty for both- -to deter them 
from committing future offenses. On the other hand, "plea bargaining" ot 
alternatives to the statutory penalties might be in order to avoid taking the car 
from the first individual or to provide rehabilitation to the second. Obviously, 
the guidelines for permitting "plea bargaining" are not as simple as those ior 
precluding the practice. 

' « ■ . 

( Since the scope of this project does not include an assessment of the 
,].^gal, pi^ychological, sociological and economic implications of "plea bargaining, " 
suffice it to say that formal, firm policy and guidelines should be established in 
the area of "plea^feargaining", at least in terms of when "plea bargaining" is 
not permitted. * - 

2. Improved Police/Court Liaison 

^ As indicated previously, courts are aware of police displeasure with 
their practices. However, they do not believe that this attitude affects A/R 
enforcement. To an extent they are rig^ht, since "high" enforcers do not appear 
to be greatly affected. On the other hand, court disposition practices do appear 
to have a negative effect on the arrest/no-arrest decisions of "low*^ enforcers. 
Further, it is not known whether more strict and uniform adjudication of A/R 
cases might not result in ail increase in the A/R arrest rates, of both "high"and"low' 
enforcers. Failure to communicate the reasons underlying "plea bargaining" 
and the factors which must be considered, may be etnother cause for rnisunder — 
standing between police and court personnel. . Lastly, it seems obvious that 



A/R arrests fall far short of expectations. Police personnel realize this. 
-However^,— the- courts a^re generally satisfied with the cur rent Jevel-of A/R 
enforcement. One might expect the courts to feel this way considering the 
increased cars e load the current emphasis on A/R enforcement has produced. 

It is apparefltt from the preceding that there is a breakdown in commixnica- 
tions between the courts and law enforcement personnel. There does not seem 
to be an appreciation of each other' s expectation, requirements and constx^^ints. 
As a consequence, one system antagonizes the other with a re&ultant decrement 
in overall performance of both syktems. 

It is recommended that channels of communication between police and 
judicial personnel be opened ahd frequently exercised. Each '^side'* should strive 
to develop an \inder standing of the needs and problems the other faces relative 
to A/R, Frank and honest exchange of views, suggestions and "gripes*' should 
be encouraged. Each agency has a job to do and each is trying to do it in the 
best way possible \inder*.the constraints of time and resources. 

Specifically, there, shoi^d be an ea^change of views regarding objectives . 
Obviously this is needed since the courts .are generally satisfied with the current 
level of A/R enforcement whereas the law enforcement agencies are not or 
shovLld not b^ since it appears to be far below the potentisd. arrest rate. Needless^ 
to say, the courts may not be inclined to encourage increasing the present case 
backlog. The police, however, must be made awcLre of the impact of conflicting 
objectives.' 

Secondly, with regard to '*plea bargaining," law enforcemeiu personnel 
should be made aWare of the iinderlying reasons and the factors which must be 
considered when trying an A/R case. Without: such understanding, "plea 
bargaining" could be easily misinterpreted as being arbitrary and discriminatory. 

The court system, judges and prosecuting attorneys, must also \inder stand 
the patrolman's point of view relative to maintaining a high rate of A/R arrests 
and the adjudication factors which contribute to or detract from achieving thiese 
objectives.. Conversely, the police must acquire an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the court's requirements. Most importantly, judges and prosecutors shovild 
be respaested to clearly delineate the elements of the A/R offense, - i. e. , the facts 
that inust be established if conviction is to result. They should also inform the 
police as to exactly what constitutes relevant and admissable evidence of these 
elements. Aga^n, a frank exchange of information and a sincere willingness to 
act upon the information is essential to achieving the ultimate objectives, i.e. , 
getting the drinking -d rivet off the road. 
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The coi^rts can take other steps to facilitate enfotce^ment and adjudjication 
by scheduling court 4ates at the convenience of th^ arresting officer and otb'^r 
police ^participant}^ • Police personnel will be discouraged from making arrests 
if they know they will have to appear in court oj^ii their days off, vacation or 
off-hours, particularly if the compensation is. not considered adequate by the 
officer, ' " 

Lastly, i^ is suggested that, if ''plea bargaining" is employed,^ the 
arresting officer should be included in the delfberations--not so much for what 
he can contribute to the pre-trial conferen^^ but rather to gain a better under- 
standing of the factors which deterxr^/e wjiether the charge is upheld, reduced 
or dismissed. It is believed that increased insights regardinR A/R adjudication 
requirements will reduce the negative attitudes currently held by most law 
eziforcement personnel. . ^ 

■ ■ ■ .• ■ * ■ 

3, Use of Special Prosecu^rs \ 

We have already discu 6 seq the need to increase the A/R conviction rate 
as a means of improving the patrolman's attitude towards his enforcement ^ 
responsibility. Of course, convictions --assuming they are warranted by the 
evidence--are also essential if the law is to have the desired deterrent effect. 
Efforts to bdost the rate Qi.^pnv^cti.oji^^^t^ are clearly desirable. One method 
of doing so, i. e. , reducWpA "plea ba^aining", was discussed previously. 
Another technique would be to assign special prosecutors 'whose sole responsibility 
would be to try A/R casesv Just as enforcement would improve if dedicated 
patrol squads were employed, so wbuld adjudication if prosecuting attorneys 
were selected to specialize in A/R\cases. The increased conviction rate ^pi^ 
realized by utilizing specialists would have a two -fold advantage. One, it would 
reduce the negative attitude held by some patrolmen that it is useless to arrest 
someqne for A/R since they probably will hot be convicted. Secondly, and 
perhaps more important, it will serve as a deterrdtt to the general public by 
eiiminallhg the popular^^^ the probability pf conviction for A/R 

is low so 'Vhy not take k chanc.^. " , " * 

At first gldince; it m^gl^t appear that utilization of special prosecutors 
fpr A/R Cases would increase court system costs. However, considering the 
fact that pirosecuting attorneiys are required for all ckses and there is a heavy 
A/R caseload, it 4oes not appear thai^ there would be any increase in total costs 
i^one or two prosecutors speciaji*?^ in A/R cases as opposed to ^spreading the 
A/R caseload among aU atibai^Ie^ H its ultimate form, each prosecuting 
attorney wouI4 l>e a. sp&cialist in i^e or more areas--one of which would be A/R 
caseig.. ■ \[ 
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The effectiveness of this approach has been proven in ASAjP's in 
terms of increased conviction rates and should, if implemented in other areas, 
serve as a deterrent and reduce the negative attitude of police personnel 
regarding' court di^ositioxi of A/R cases, 

4. Traininjg of Court Personnel / 

^ The misconceptions concerning the relationships feetw^®^ alcohol 

consumption, BAG and impairment are not restricted to police personnel. 
Judges and prosecutors also need to be better informed of thes^ matters if 
they are to have the proper view of the offense and the offenders. In ^.^ition, 
judicial personnel need to know how BAG measurements a^e obtainexj^-^f^tnd the 
circumstances which cam or cannot contaminate such rneasurenients, xlr^they 
are to properly use/assess that evidence. In short, many qI the training 
recommendations developed for police personnel are applicable^^ representatives 
of the judicial system. Specifically, then, we suggest that court personnel be 
permitted to participate in; 

controlled drinking demonstrations 

breath testing familiarization seminars 



V'm^>ck trials" of A/R cases 



Enforcement and adjudication of A/^ offenses are intimately associated 
with the laws governing the offfnse* /These laws not only define the nij|urt of 
A/R offenses, but aldo implicj||ly regulate'the bases for the arrest/no arrest 
decision. Further, the laws eitfii^blish the magnitude and scope of penalties 
to be imposed upon conviction <>i%./R. 

■ ■ > ' 

We believe that legislative revisions are warranted. Our intent here is not 
to suggest **harsh*' laws that wcjiilc^be needlessly restrictive or which would 
abnegate individual rights. Rather^ we seek modificatioj|A^iat would reflect a 
more objective definition of A/R and permit application op^Vcen^echnological 
and scientific advances to enforcement and adjudication. 

■ ■ if. 

1 . Enactment of '^Per Se" Legislation . 

We recommend the establishment of a law prohibiting operation of a 
motor vehicle by a person whose blood alcohol concent?ration equals or exceeds 
some specified level. The reader will recall that the laws in force in the states 
we surveyed^ (and in most other states) prohibit driving while "under th'e influence 
of intoxicating liquor. " An absolute BAG limit would, in effect, constitute an 
objective, universally applicable definition of A/R- The current djefinition is 
hi-ghiy subjective, aijd open to varied interpretation. We'^^rther suggest that 
the absolute BAG level be set at 0. 10%. 

The chief effect of this recommendation would be to eliminate the need 
for^the police or prosecutor to demonstrate that the suspect was intoxicated, or 
"under the influence, " at the time of arrest. Proof of this subjective condition 
often requires extensive evidence of "bad" driving, citations for companion 
violations, and clear symptoms of gross impairment. Even when such proof 
is available, thtf case can be lost, for the judge or jury may insist upon a 
strict interpretation of intoxication. In practice, the recoxxnTTLernded modification^ 
would prove most beneficial in borderline cases. Most impgrtantly, it should 
facilitate enforcement without penalizing individxials who dr||e after moderate 
drinking. ^ 
» ■ 

We should note that we recommend this revision to augment, but not 
replace, existing legislation. Since chemical tests of BAG may be refused by 
some suspects or be unavailable in some cases, there remains a need to enable 
prosecution solely on the basis of other symptoms of alcohol impairment. 
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2. Enablement of Preliminary Breath Testing 



^ We earlier suggested that training programs should be developed to 

improve an officer »s skills in A/R investigations. We believe that patrolmen 
who are thoroughly instructed in the conduct of coordination tests and similar 
inveistigatioh techniques (providing they prove valid and reliable) can accurately 
formulate atrest/no arrest decisions in the majority of cases they encounter. 
However, there are and will continue to be cases in which the observable evidence 
is eqijii vocal, and these may increase in frequency as the level of enforcement 
improves. Thus, we feel that steps should be taken to incorporate preliminary 
breath testing into the investigation process. 

Portable breath testing devices have been available for some time. In 
the past, these primarily consisted of instruments th^t provided only approximate 
ir^d\pations of BAC--i.e. , the '^balloon" test variety of instrument. Recently, 
however, several manufacturers and public agencies have developed portable 
instruments designed to prodiice quantitative, accurate BAG measurements. 
Some of these remsdn in the developmental stage, while others have been placed 
on the market. 

A prerequisite for the use of these devices is. the enactment of enabling 
legislation, a step that has been taken in a few states. We would urge that all 
states adopt such laws. In particular, the enabling legislation must ^clearly 
delineate the circumdtancfes under which an officer may request an individual 
to submit to a test. , These circumstance should not require that the officer 

have probab le cj| use to believe that the suspect is under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, since-^lms would prevent the use of the test until grounds for arrest have 
already been established. Rather, the officer should be permitted to request the 
test when he has reason to believe that the suspect has alcohol in his body. 

^ The enabling legislation should also set foiHi penalties for refusal to 
submitTto the preliminary test. Thejpenalty could take the form of driver's 
license suspension, similar to that^voked under existing "implied C(^sent'V 
laws. We should also note that the enabling J^egislation should cleari|p^pecify 
that submission to the .|>reliminary test will not satisfy the suspect's require- 
ments relative to the "Implied consent" law. That is, we must not create a 
Moophole" whereby etn A/R irreqtee ccui refuse to submit to a post-arrest 
chemical test for evidentiary purposes simply because he supplied a breath 
sample during the investigation. 



3. Revision of the Penalty Structure 

/We believe that the current penalties. for first offense A/R should be 
modified to address three areas of concern voiced by patrolmen: 

The perceived lack of uniformity with which these penalties 
are imposed; 
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the economic and other hardships these penalties can create 
for some suspects; 

• . ■ . m 

the presumed failure of these i>enalties to deter recidivism. ^ 

For the first of these, we urge enactment of legislation incorporating mandatory 
penalties; for the' second and W we suggest that the law permit a 

choice of actions to be taken against the driver's license. Specifically, we 
recoinmend adoption of a structure similar to the following: . 

(1) A mandatory fine of some fixed amount. 

(2) Mandatory imposition of one of the following, in accordance with . 
the defendant's choice: . 

license relocation for a specified minimum period 

license restriction to specially- equipped vehicles for the 
^ same minimum period. 

enrollment in and successful comp](etion,of an authorized 

d rinking-d rive r irehabilitation program. 

■ ' • * ■ ^. 

The "specially-equipped vehicles" would be those in which an Alcohol 
Safety Interlock System (ASIS) has been installed. These systems would be^ ^ 
designed to prevent operation of the vehicle by a driver. who is unde^ tH| influence 
of alcohol^ Several such systems are currently under developmenl^d laboratory 
tests of these have shown promising results. Rehabilitation programs have been 
established under ASAP and other ausplcefif^ An extensive review of such pro- ^ 
grams should be undertaken to identify treatment modalities whifh have proven 
successful and efforts shoxild be made td develop and evaluate new approaches 
of potential value. ' * 

Clearly, both the ASIS and rehabilitation approaches require further ' 
refinement before they can be offered as viable penalties for A/R. However, 
they offer a means of restoring a regulated| Pbiving ]g|rivileg? to DWI convictees. 
The knowledge that the penalties have the tiBtential to help the sus{>ect overcome 
his problem, and the secure expectation that all defendants will be tie ated alike, 
will, Viij|||feel, have a positive influence on a patrolman^ s lev^L of enforcement. 

. ■ ■ '. ■ ■ ' r' ' ' ^ 
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The study that was conducted in areas where 
ASAP' 8 were ^ force used a representative 
sampling of departments by size and location. 
Some of the patrolmen and supervisors who 
were interviewed were not assigned to the 
ASAP. Thtis, some of the results are com- 
parisons of ASAP and non-ASA.B office rs* 

The study report is identified as follows: 

Factors InfliienciiAf Ale oliol Safety ' 
Action Project Police Officers' DWI 
Arrests, Final Report.^ Prepared by 
Artiiur Ypvtig^ & Compainy, Washinjgton, 
p»C. 20036, for the U. S. Department 
. Qf Transportation, NHTSA, 29 "April 
1974 (available froi:3^atioiiali^ j 
Information Service, Springfield, 
VA 22151, #PB-232538). - 
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METHODOLOGY UTILISED 



A brief sumtnary of the methodology utilized in performance of this 
study and in the derivation of the study conclusions and recommendations 
is presented in this section of the report. Included is a characterization 
of the approach, discussion of the study instruments utilized in perfor- 
mancle of pur investigation and a description of a representative visit to a 
study site (ASAP community). Finally, the analytical process applied in 
reaching the atudy conclusions are described. (fj^ 

i; . The Study Approach 

The basic p^reiAise upon which this study was based was that the ques- 
tions to be answered Vere highly personal. The extent to which the pro- 
cedures, policies, or mechanisms applied in an AS^P commtinity appeared 
proper,* or met certain preconceived ideas of propriety, mattered very 
little if H^ey^were perceived by a police officer o^^affected him in a manner 
which inflttenced him to perform contrary to the objectives of the program. 
The survey team also ;vy^nted to discover faoiars which may not be 
addressed by the program;bu1;'^^iiich also ha^^a negative influ^^ppe on the 
officer^ 9 'motivation to arrest,;drxihk driver s*'^ 4 

. Therefore a study pxpd^dure which would elicib'tandid r^^Bjponses from 
the 'officers was developed. The. survey team wished to gau|ylK>th direct 



^.nswers to questions dij|||||^ ofGLcer ajid also moHs^l^ him to voltin- 

tcfer iii^rniation-Tto teli us "how it is" with him.# Fact sconce rning his 
attitudes wfere of primajry importance, but the team wlil%/illing to settle 
for opinions^ if t||isy Ve're atrongl^held and, in his opinion, influenced his 
actions. It w&s necessary to know what factors influenced his decisions 
and why. 

Interview procedures were established by which tiie officer would be at 
ease and be motivated to "level" with the interviewer. As might be expected, 
the team was not aiming for a reliable set of statistics b^ a statement of 
the true "s'ense*^ of the problem from the officers view. This is termed thie 
"Delphi" approach in which commonality of opinion or attitude is enough to 
juatify .definition of a condition of concern. In this manner the information 
needed to define the required variables, liie leiveil of their influence and the 
f requencry with which they influenced the officer would be obtained. 

A second strata of inqtdry involved investigating the operational environ- 
naent with which the officer is concerned: The ASAP program; police 
department supervision and ncianagement, the courts and officers of the 
^ourt; and in some cases, the peculiar characteristics of the conill|axznity 
itself. This was done for two ^reasons.'' First to determine if the conditions 
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cited by the oificer as influencing him were real or imagined. Secondly, 
to'determine if chaa|^s to the systems influencing the officer were feasible. 
It was intended^pnHpw recommendations must be either directed toward 
changing those^!||il|p^ the officer or reducing their impact upon 

• • " ' • ■ , ■ 

2. Pr epa ration of Survey In struments . %/ ■ ' * ■ i 



Snxyey instlrxunehts we^e prepared to assure a consistent approach to 
inquiry%y interviewers in each ASAP community visited. These documents 
were prepared to be completed by project staff and were not to be used as 
^questionnaires^' to bie completed by respondents. 

(1) Interview Gtiide for Police O fficers 

The interview guide for police officers was' made up of three 
parts. The first concerned identific^rfaon aixd activity data on the 
officers involvement in DWI patooij^^i^t arrest. ' As rn0Bt officers 
interviewed we^^e dedicated to ^^^^^^^^ there was little need 
to gain data on other law enforcemM»4^ 



The second part was to be corfipleted with infbrnriali^ gene^ ' * 
rated by a general discussion of factors influencing arrest. The 
vinterviewe^r discussed the progrimwith the officer and the officer 
"volunteered*' factors that he felt influenced himself or other 
officers in: &e decision to arre/st a "DWr^ It was felt that a 
'^yolttoteer^d*' itemwould be considered tqlhave more significance 
than a factor suggested to the pfficer for discussion. For each 
factor raised, the officer was asked if it had an influence on him, 
if it was positive or negativj^ (irrest or not) the degree of influ- . 
ence fsignificant, moderate," or negligible) and the frequency with 
which the factor came into play (most cases, many, some). 

The third phase, and the nio^ time consuming," involved 
questioning the oflficei* as to thefRfluence of a series of factors 
which were developed at the inception of the project. I^ks list- 
ing, as well as t&e instrxament and survey technique wias' tested at 
two sites prior to using it in the field. Questions which were 
imclear were revised and factot#were added, (or deleted) as a 
result of this testing procedure* 

For most of tlie factorAmscussed, the officer had the oppor- 
tunity to. aiscuss the effect %iaf|petpr (in his opinion) had on other 
officers and the, the effect it had^ on him* His comments or quali- 
fications were also noted on the form. The same entries were, 
collected concerning the positive or negative impact of the factor, ; 
the degree, and the frequ^SS^ of influence. 

■ *■ ' ■ ' * ' ;. .;■ # ^ ' ' 



Fiiial|^ f3xe.,.Qfficef was asked for additional comments or 
recoxTimend^in/aa ^o how the DWI^enf or element effort could be 
improved^ ^ 

(2) Interview Guide for Police Supervision 



Since the batsic Thrust of the interviews with the police 
supervisors was to determine what the supervisor perceived the 
attitude, and beliefs of his subordinatesto.be, a modified version 
of the police officef^ questionnaire was used. Questions dealing 
with the frequency of decision-making, and feome operational 
detatils w*re omitted. 

(3) Other Interview Gxiidelines 

As indicated earlier, interviews were held with police ^■ 
adEpiinistrators^ court officials, prosecutors, ASAP officials anid 
^^s, for the purpose of verifying the information provided by ^ 
_ le officers, and to develop input parameters for programs to 
improve :€he performance of police' officers in the area oi DWI , 
law enforceiiiient. 

To facilitate the interview process and insure reliable data 
collection, ^ series of interview guides were developed for use 
by the survey team. For each agency, relevant areas of inquiry 
were identified, and a number of questions were formulated to 
determine the accuracy of the police officers perceptions relat- 
ing to the functions and practi^ces of that agency. The areas 
covered included: * 

. A W<e|lni|^ the agency's role in the ASAP program 

. , The policy of the agency toward DWI enforcement 

. ^he attitude of the agency td-v^^rd D"W4 enforcement 

The relationship between the officers and the agency and 
what, if any impact this has on the agency ^ 

Any changes in 'policy and/or attitude toward DWI enforce- ; 
ment attributable to ASAP 

The agency's perception of the factors that influence a ; 
police officer's DWI decisions • > • 

Any recommendations or solutions to problems between t^ie . 
agency and the police officer. 
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. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 



' • V / , ■ • ■ 

This report describes the study of factors influencing DWI arrests and 
arrest decisions made by officers who are assigned to specialized DWI 
enforqemeni units, its purpose was to identify variables that affect the 
arrest/no airHest decision, and to develop recommendations for adminis- 
trative action that would result in a higher level of arrest activity. The 
major conclusions are listed below. 

The officer^ s age and experience play a role in his DWI arrett decisions. 
Of thosei^fficers assigned to specialized 'DWI patrol activities, older officers 
tend to hp more rigid in their enforcement attitudes than are younger offi- 
cers. Examination of length of police service and specialized traffic enforce- 
ment activity, indicates a similar trend. 

The officer^s drinking habits apparently influence arrest .decisions; 
those officers who are light drinkers or do n^gjParink tend to be more rigid 
in their enforcement activities. - 
. ■;• , ' . 

The officer^ s attitude towards <irxink drivers has an influence on his 
arrest activity. Thos^^bfficers who have a dislike or distaste for DWI offen- 
ders, as might be expected, make more%r rests than those officers who 
expressed sympathy for drinki^ drivers. 

- _.The officer't attitude toward DWI violations has, an influence on arrest 
activity, ^though most officers generally agree that penalties, when 
supplied, are appropriate, sbnve expressed concern over the harm that 
severe penalties might have on first offenders and those who needed their 
driver's license in order to earn a living, r 

/ . . ■ ■■■■ . • . 

The officer's attitudes toward the deterrent value of^^WI enforcement 
Jhas an influence. Those officers who do not feel that enforcement activities 
are a deterrent are less likely to make arrests. ^ 

The extent and nature of an officer's DWI training has an influence on 
arrest activity. Officers who arie well trained are better able to identify 
drunk drivers, collect ievidence, and present caises in court; as a^result, 
their confidence is high and their arrest activity improved. 

The officer's attitude towards specialized DWI enforcement activities 
has an influence on levels of arrest. Officers who sfte knowledgeable of 
program objectives and generally supportive of the program are more rigid 
in their enforcement than those who feel the program is ineffective. 

The officer's experience in traffic accident investigation has an influence 
on his Arrest activities. Those officers who have experience with traffic 
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acddeixt investigation tend to have* rigid enforcement attitudes towards 

DWI offenders. • * 

The officer's self-' confidence has an influence on his arrest activities, 
As^noight be e3q>ected, thqse officers vf^o are confident of their own abili- 
ties reflect a higher incidence of arrest. 

The attitude of the driver who has been stopped has an influence on the 
ofi^cer's decision-xnaking. Drivers who have a positive attitude and are 
cooperative are less likely to be arrested than those drivers who are unco- 
operative or belligerent, ^ 

The political or social -status of the driver has an influence on some 
oi^icers. In many communities , officers expressed an unwillingness to 
arrest well known persons or persons of high social status becauljb th^ are 
unsure of the si:q)port they would receive from thei||department,g^ 

fke suspect's age has an influence on some officers, General^|r(^offi- 
cers do not like to arrest elderly drivers, and many officers did not like to 
arrest the very young suspects. 

The suspect's sex has an influence on some officers, Qffice,rs are less 
likely to arrest a fezxlale DWI suspect because of the additional processing 
time, risk of accusations concerning improper advances, or because of the 
disagreeable nature of many female DWI suspects. 

The nature of the suspect's drinking problem has an influence on some 
officers' arrest decisions. When an officer perceives a suspect to be ja 
social drinker, he tends to be more flexible or lenient in his arrest de'ci- 
sions. However, if he feels Ihe suspect has a drinking problexh, he will be 
more rigid or positive in his ei^rcement activity. 

The presence of a sober, Hcehsed driver in the vehicle has an infi.uence 
on many officers' decisions. This condition presents what, to the officer, 
is a viable altev^tive to arrest and allows tiie officer to ''get the suspect 
off the road»» without the necessity\of an arrest, ' j, 

The fact that a suspect is stopped close to home has an influence on 
many officers' airrest decisions, ithis factor presents an alternative to 
arrest and is commonplace in many! agencies, i 

The suspect's ''story'* or rationale for intoxication has an influence on 
some ofiicers' arrest decisions. These excuses at times cause the o^icer 
to sympathize with the,.s\^pect and result in a no-arrest decision, I 

The nature of the suspect's driving has an influelice on some officers* 
arrest decisions. Those DWI suspects who do not exhibit bad driving 
behavior are more likely to be released than those who exhibit bad driving* 



i 



The degree of intoxication has an influence on officers' arrest decisions. 
Those suspects who are more highly intosdcated are more likely to be 
arrested than those of a lesser intoxication' levels although oyer the legal 
limit. f 

The time required to process DWI arrests has a significant ixifluence on 
officers^ decisions. Officers are less likely to make arresti^Nvhen faced 
with a lengthy processing time ranging frdm two to four hours. 

The nature of the DWI processing procedures has an iniQuence on offi- 
cers' arrest decisions. Those officers who are faced witti complicated 
procedures requiring transportation of suspects to the h.ospiWl and later to 
jail ox" booking facilities are less likely to make arrests. 

The fact that an officer has made a prior DWI arrest during his duty 
shift Has an influence. Officers who have already made one arrest are 
reluctant to make a second or third arrest during the same duty shift. 

The time reinaimng in the officer's duty shift has an influence. Many 
officers are reluctant to make arrests shortly before the end of their regu- 
larly scheduled tour of duty. 

The frequency of court appearances has an influence on the officers' 
decision making. Officer.s who aire required to appear frequently in court, 
sometimes up to three appearances as a result of a single d^rrest, are less 
likely to make arrests. - . 

Thci effect of unusual working hour^ has an influence on officers' morale 
and subsequently their arrest decision making. It was found that many offi- 
cers working specialized DWI enforcement are required to work duty shifts 
that presented a hardship on their health and their family lifie. As a result, 
morale suffers and arrest decisions are influenced. 

The use of one- or two -man patrol cars has an influftce on officers* 
arrests. It was found that officers working in one-man patrol units make as 
many or more arrests than officers working in teams. 

The area to which the officer is assigned has an influence on his arrest 
decision. Those officers who are assigned to specialized DWI enforcement 
activities, yet are assigned to work in areas where few DWIs can be fo\md 
and the DWI problem is insignificant, tended to believe that the department 
has no real desire to make DWI arrests. As a result, their arrest decisions 
are influenced. 



The patrol techniques have an influence on the number of arrests made. 
-It was found that officers who aggressively enforced all traffic violations 
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make more arrests than those officers who specifically look for an attempt 

^o identify drunk drivers. 

1. > ■, . " ' ■ . . • 

TKe vdltibtaiir natu signment to a specialized DWI patrol has 

^ian influence on the of^cer's arrest decisions. Those offiLcers who are con- 
scripted or involuntarily assigned to specialized enforcement activities have 
lower eiofor cement rates than those who volunteer. 

- ■ . ' ' 

Officers who are stimulated by competition from other units of the u 
department or with other specialized enforcement officers tend to make 
more arrests than those officers whose activities were not compared to 
others'. 

The relationship of the. officer to specialized program administrators 
has an influence on some arrest decision making. In instances where spe- 
cialized patrol-activities are administered by xinits outside the department, 
and officers r^esent outside influences, their arrest activities are lower. 



The nature of equipment and facilities has an influence on the officers' 
decision making. Those officers who have impaired morale as a result o% 
inadequate eqmpment or poor facilities ;t^nd t^ fewer arrests. 

The nature of community social cd44itiQn^ l|i»g^^^^^ on officers' 

arrest decisions. It was found that some oMcers k^b hesitant to make 
arrests i^ areas where certain racial or social economic groups are con- 
centrated because they fear the potential political consequences of the DWI 
enforcement activities. Many officers tend to avoid making arrests which 
would appear prejudicial or racially motivated. 

The officers' morale has a significant influence on his arrest decisions- 
Officers with high morale tend to make more arrests and identify mLore 
drunk drivers than officers with low m^orale. 

The attitude of other officers has an influence on some officers' arrest 
decisions. Peer group acceptance aixd peer attitude towards DWI enforce- 
ment appear to play an indirect rbl^e in officers' decision-making process. 

Officers who are rated on the basis of perfornriance standards tend to 
make more arrests than those officexis in agencies where performance 
standards sere not utilized. It was observed that where informal standards 
exist officers did not have a clear idea of what was expected'^of them and 
tend to set inconsistent standards for themselves. 

The policy of the officers' supervisor^ where policy exists, has an 
influence on officers' decisions. In instances where supervisory policy does 
exist, krrest activity is lower. 
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The absence of departmental policy has a negative influence on officers 
DWI arrest activity Officers tend to feel that: the department does not sup- 
port DWI enforcern^t in instances where a^learly defined agency policy 
perteudngto 



The nature of the police ajgency that employs tiie officer tends to inflxj* 
his decisions* State police-and highway patrol officers tend to be more 
in enforcement activities while city police officers are more flexible. 
Sheriff* s Department and some small town officers appear inadequately 
trained and more subject to political influences and tend to have lowel^ arrest 
' rates. * 

The quality oi, the officers' supervisor had a significant iiiilueWce on his 
arre st decision activity. A strong |^^per vis or, it was fouiid^ is able to, 
-instill confidence in the officers, boost morale, a^d insulate officers from' 
the negative impact of many factors. , :; 

The feeling of isolation that many specialized enforcement officers have 
tends to influence their diecision making. Thdse officers who feel they are 
hot treated or acceplted as regular members of the department, due to spe- 
ciaUzed DWI assignments, tend to make fewer'arrests. 





*i?he court support officers feel they receive for thJ^HPjjj^tiv^ 
an infiuexibe on somepffic^r^^^^^^^^ Thb^officers who 

feel they have gbod courts tend to be affected positively 

while those who feel support their activities are subject to 

negative influenccis. * 

The faith an officer has in court justice has an influence on some offi- 
cers' arrest activities. For example, the officer who believes thai citizens 
who can afford an attorney will receive more favorable treatment in court 
may be discouraged and limit his enforcement activities to cases where evi- 
dence is significant. 

The support an officer feels he has from the local prosecutor has an 
influence on his DWI arrest decision. Offi^cers who feel they received 
good support from the prosecutor are positively affected while those who 
feel support is low are negatively influenced. 

The officers' perception of community attitudes and support has an 
influence on the officers' DWI decisions. Those officers who feel that com- 
munity support is good are positively affected whereas those who feel com- 
mimity support is low are negatively affected. ' 

J| The legality of specialized programs has an influence on some officers' 
•decisions. Officers who are reqmred to work in specig^lized programs that 
circumvented the law through improper diversion are negatively influenced. 



The weather conditions influence some officers* activities. Although 
the actual decision to arrest may not be affected by the weather, enforce- 
ment activity is low because fewer contacts with DWI suspects are made 
and vehicles driven by intoxicated drivers are more difficult to identify. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



The study of factors tiiat mfluence specialized DWI enforcement resiilted 
in specific recommezidations in^the following areas: 

. EstabHshment of the CoTmtermeasures Program 

Adxmnistration of Law Enfpr cement 

Managemenj; of Operations 

The Adjudication and Sanctioning Process 

Training Requirements. 

Presented in the following material is a brief summary of these recom- 
mendations: ; c * 

1. Establishgi0iit of the Cotintermeasures Program 

The attitudes of the officer are influenced significantly the structure 
of the speciaKzed DWl enforcement program in his commumty. Following 
are summaries of recommendations pertaining to the estabUgi^nent of a , 
specialized DWI pro'gram. 

(1) Establigh a Central Administrative Authority for D ir^ tion of th^ 
. Program • ' 

To assure support of each of the agencies concerne^j vath imple- " 
mentation of the program, a program coordinator shoul^j be appointed 
hitying a direct charter from th^ mayor and/ or City Cpxijjcil to direct 
the implementation and maintenance of the program. He sbotiXd 
assure that program plans are established and implemented by each 
agency and monitor feeir performance and the effectiveness of 
countermeasures applied. 

(2) Establish Legislation And Ordinances That Facilita te P erformance 
of Arrest and Adjudication Efforts 

States and commwxities implementing alcohol counte^naeasure 
programs should assure that their laws or ordinances: 

Include a per se statute with a BAC limit • 10%. 
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, . Include an "itoplied consent'* requirement whereby on acqui- 
sition of a drivers license each driver consents to subject 
himself to tests which will determine his BAG when the offi- 
cer has reasonable cause to, request such a test. 

Include au^orizations to utilize preliminary tests in the field 
such as portable breathtesting devices that ar^ mor^ indica- 
tive of BAG than the* s tan / 

• / Eb&elude any reqmrements ^pr companion charges as essential 
to anji,]lcohol- related offense (i. e. , using "bad driving" as • 

addiidonial proof of drunkeimess). 

■ ■ • ' ■ '■ ■ ' . • 

(3) Gountermeaiitires Must Be Impjtementable Within Existing Law 

t' .... • . 

Rehabilit^^^ countermeasures developed ^.s a part of the pro- 
gram should only be applied following conviction for the charge set 
by the officer. Plea bargaining or adjustments to the charge for 
vany reaspn other than lack of evidence should be discouraged. 
Additionally, an effort should ^be made to reduce all mandatory 
sanctiions and permit increased judicial discretion for the purpose 
of sentencing DWI's to rehabilitative programs. 

(4) > Public Relations Projgrams Must Emphasize the Positive . 

Aspects of Law Enforcement ' 

Th"e alcohol coxintermeasures pirogram in a comxriunity shotild 
direct a significaht portion of its public inform^tipfi and education 
efforts toward dispelling a climate of fear of the police. Cbm- 
munity support should be built and maintained by emphasizing the ' 
serious nature of the DWI progr^im and "protective" aspects of, 
DWI enforcement, . , ' 

(5) Law Enforcement Agencies Should Adopt a Policy Relating to 
DWI Enforcement Activities % 

All police agencies should adopt a policy pertaining to DWI 
enforcement. The policy should clearly set out: 

The priority to be given DWI enforcement — commitment to 
enforcement activity 

The role general patrol and specialized patrol officer/3 will 
play in DWI enforcement- -more specifically, the relative 
priority of alcohol related traffic activity. 

Instructions oh the treatment of V. I^ P. s and other officers 
fo\md to be DWI. o 4 c 
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Parameters or a statement relative to evaluationl^gj effec- 
tiveneas in D WI eifforc^eme^ 

Policy is defined in dij^erent ways and takes different forms in 
various agencies. The November 1974 MODElVoLICE TRAFFIC 
SERVICES POLiICIES produced for the U. S. Department of 
Transportation (NHTSA) defines policy as follows: 

"Policy consists of principles and values whicli guide^ 
the performaixce of a department in a particxxlar situation. 
It is a statement pf guiding principles which should be fol- 
lowed in ^kctivities which axe directed toward the attainment 
of department objectives. Policy is formulated by an9.1yzing 
objectives and determining through research those principles 
which will best guide the department in achieving its objectives. 
Policy is based upon police ethics aJid experience and desires 
. of th^ commTinity and the mandate of the laCw. 

Policy is' articulated to. inform the public and department 
employees of the principles which will be adhered to in the 
performance of the law enforcement function. Additionally, 
policy establishes operational standards to assist department 
employees in the necessary exercise of discretion in diischarg- 
« ing their retsponsibility. ' ^ 

An officer in the performance of his duty is, confronted 
with an infinite variety of complex situations which. require 
policy actibn. Since policy is objectivc|j|rather than situation 
oriented, it id brc|j|d enough in scope to encompass^ most 
situations^^blicy, therefore, must be stated in general 
terms. "^iP'. 

^Qur experience has shown that a DWI policy includes^ title XoU^^'^ 
features: • ^ * 

A Defimtion pr statement that identifies the subject: to be , 
addressefd ' - 

A statement of scope that identifies those persons, places 

or ^ time 8 effected i 

The problem to be addressed 

The means, efforts or resources that will be use^ to address 
# the problem i ' 

The priority assigned to the problem 



The goals to be achieved by jpolicy .implementation, includ- \^ 

^ttng^brpadns^ : ^ 



(6) Courts Should Adopt A Policy Relating to Their Support of DWI 
Cases 

. ' \ . ■ . ^ ■ ' . t^^ . 

Court aimini8ti*ators shoxild devei9^and implement a policy that 
details their support of the goals of the ^cohol Gountermeasures 
. Program- The policy should pledge co:(lsi8tent application in prb- 
cedurafl rdatters such as acceptability of evidence, sanctioning, and 
plea hiargaining. 

2. Admiiiistration of Law Enforcement 

A numbW of factors that influence a policy pfficer's decisions relat- 
ing to DWI encounters are related Ibo the degree'bf support his department 
gives to his activities; Following are summaries of recozxunendations per- 
j^ining to the administration of DWI enforcement activities : ^ J. 

(1) Establish a Simple and Expeditious Procedure for the Processing 
V of DWI Arrests " ♦ ^ 

■ . • . ' * 

' ' All steps i:equi^ed in the DWI arrest and processing procedure 
^ . shoxild be reviewe^ |$hd shortened where possible. Specific aciltonB 
should: ll^ 

Facilitate field DWI testing through the use of a pre*-.arrest 
' bireathte sting device. 

Reduce paperwork requirements through consolidation^ and 
' reformating of reports. y * 

Stxnicture vehicle impo;m 

to officers needs. * " • v 

Relieve arresting officers from some transportation and l , 



bopking requirementSf v I 

Provide acl^eqxxate facilities for processing of femjale arrestees. 



{2). Develop an Information System that Reports Alcohol Related " 

V Traffic Data " ■ 

Y . ' ■: , . . •• - ■ • 

Sxifficient information should be generated to allow for problem 
' identification, manpower deployment and both agency and* officer 
^ ^ evaluation^ 



(3)' Eqtablish a System of Officer Performance Evaluation Including 
St andaydrs-of-^erfbymance — — — 



A system of performance standards for individual officers 
sho^d 

Consider^ the officer's experience and training 

Consider the natdre of ti^e DWl problem in the area of the* 
officer's as signi^ent 

Include a range /of acceptable activity 

Cover a reasoxpbly long period. Information to be collected 
nught include the following activities: 

■ ■ . f ■ " ■ ■ 

- ,The ntimber of stops made by the officer. 

- ' . The numblpr of suspects tested by the officer 
The jaunlbeiR of suspercts arrested by the officer 
Th^ BAC's foV iall Juspects tested by the officer 
The disposition^of-all tases involving the officer 



, The number of bre^,th tests administered by the officer 
in cases where he was not the iar resting* officer. 



(4) Law Enforcement Agencies Shci/iald Analyze Their Needs and . i 
Expectations f or DWI EnfofcjjKnent Before Deciding to Establish 
a Dedicated Unit ^ ' ' 

^ — ' [ ^ . . . ■ 

Kot aU poHce a^hcies reqm or can support a full tittle dedicated 
unit specializing i^ DWI enforcement. The following alternative 
approaches shoxiljp be considered: 

i Dedicated Unit — shoxzld tbe law enforcement agency decide to 
create a special DWI tmit, the stigma of undesirability must 
be overcome. The department should build up a seijjse of 
esprit de corps among Ote officers in tbe unit and place 
increased emphasis on the importance of tbeir activity. 
Incentives to attrac,t capable officers into DWI irnits should 
be considered such as increased compensation, more vaca- 
tion time and special recognition oi^the officers. 



Combined UmtS '*'" consisting of support in the form of patrol 
veMcles^ testing equipment, improvement of DWI arrest 
— pyQcer8ing^pTO cfe d ttr,e 8 knd BWI-enforcemeht^^^ — 
plied to these agencies. In this way, all the officers ^i!ll be 
able to carry out DWJL enforcement more effectively than one 
or two men in a special xinit. Likely candidates foi this aid 
are state poUce ahd.Iiighway patrols and smaller yfcommunity 
p oli c e^^ a genci e s • 

4 \ AuxiUary '&xiits-«-This tlii^d alternative establishes support 

capability for regular palrbl .officers i^such as special '^jtk^ 
* vehicles with testing device^ which can be brought to the 
arrest jsite. Officers can be relieved of the most onerous 
elements of arrest processing such as fr^sferring the sus- 
pect to the station. * The support unit might also assume 
responsibility for booking the suspect and impotindm'ent of 
the suspect's vehicle. ^ : :\ \ 

(5) Law Enforcement Administrators Should Provide a Full-Time 
Supervisor ^Tasked with Monitoring^ Evaluative Mptiva- 



tional Responsibilities • * 

Strong supervision and (UtSction is vital \o fhe^mainteilLance of an 
effective DWI enforcement countermea sure that utilizes dedicated . 
officers. A good supervisor^ (ban sustain morale/ maintain A motivated 
tmit and identify and correct many problems before they begin to 
affect the operation of Jii% 'unit. 

(6) The Law Enfbrcement Agency Should Carry Out a Strong 
Cbnrimxinity Relations Program Designed to Foster Support 
for DWI EnjEor cement,: . 

Law enforcement agencies should imdertake a program to 
est^blishtahd maintain effective community support of alcohol cotin- 
termeasures, especially arre.8t of drunken drivers. V This level of sup- 
port should be constantly monitored. The attitude of .other (non- 
apeciaH^d) officers in^the department can be tracked concerning DWI 
exxfor.ci&ment because they pf ten mirror community sentiments. 
Development of fcommunity relations programs should involve the spe- 
diali:^ed. officers as nriuch as possible. V 

(7) " Foarmalize Relationships between The Law Enforcement Agency 
\ ayid The Alcohol Cotmtermeasures Program Management 

. 1 The law enforcement agency should not allow the coxmtermeasures 
stkif tc^xert direct control over the dedicated officers and should not 
abrogate their responsibilities pertaining to maintenance of DWI 



exifbrcement. Police departments should formalize any agreements 
between themselves* and the coTintermeasures staff to insure that all 

enforcement a c tlvlties-^wilLbe-the -primary- responsibiU — 

enforcement agency. 

3. / Management of Operations <f* 

Certainly the environment, in which an officer carries out hi^penf or ce- 
ment acjtivity ca^^play a large part in shaping his attitudes towards DWI 
decision-»makin^||F Following are summdries of recommendations pertain- 
ing to the management of DWI enforcement activities: 

(1 ) Officers Should Be Deployed to Locations Where They Will Be 
Most Effective in Apprehending Drunk Drivers 

In order to overcome ^the^^various tactical problems specialized 
DWI enforcement can^reate, it is recommended that officers be 
deployed according to&trategies baBed upon the following: 

• The ntu^ber aild location of alcohol- rel^-ted accidents 

■ ■ ■ . ■ , ' . . ■ . " ■ ' ' 

• ' The number and location of prior DWI arrests within the 

■ . ^" ■ . . ■ ' ' 

.. area - 

• . V^^^^umber and location of drinking establishppents within^ 



. After the variioius patrol areas have been identf^ed, tlxe law ' 
enforcement agency should create, and supply toi:he Q£fic>^rs''w^l^ 
each area, a beat book'* to serve as a gtiide« This book shbuld obn-/ 
tain the following inforniati on about the patrol area: . . 



c iiiforr, ' 



A description of the overall patrol area incliidi^g its 
boundaries/ main fhroughfares and otheV gepgraphi 
niaLtion rele^nt to DWI enforcem^t 

A profile of past DWI arrests and drinking patterns within t . ' ' 
the patrol area ^ . V . 

A profile of past alcohol- related accidents .by time,^ loca- 
tion, and weather conditions for the patrol area 



^ 

r 



A^ro£Lle of the drinking establishments in the ar0a By 
tion, pinpointing the most heavily frequented tave fhVi ' ^ 



a Dy^ loc a^r 



(2) Provide Adequate Wgyklng^ Qtia;tte/r8 afld Maintain Eqtiipjhaent 
for Alcohol Cotinterm6a8]are .Officer 8 ' . ; 



All testing and proceQsihg facilitieiB should bfs of sufficient size 
to accommodate a large number Of a<ispect$ and the s.^ facilities should 
be strategically located and accel^sible to all Officers. If the juris - 
dication covers a wide^atea, ^^aw enforcern.^nt agency and Alcohol 
. Countermeasurejs staff shouf3 consider ^s^ab^UsM^^^ several testing' 

sites. .^^ . .-j:" • *• 

AH Equipment . such as brteath testing machinejs, patrol vehicles 
or testing vans ^should be kept^^^^^^^^ repair. ' The Alcohol Counter- 

V \infejE^sure^TPr^ 
8chtedxil^#ili^4^ 

■ . expected -^ear: a^id l^ar caused by p^tt^ol activitie s . 

w * ^^ (3) : Utiljgg OnetMf'b J^^^ only and Extend Duty Hours at least 

. V - ^ ' -^^ / One HourrBja^^^^^^^ DWI Activity ~" 

f J ; \ To:overc0m^^^ imp^<»)^ cjertain "negative influences", it is 
_ i^i^camm'lBn^ed'^ti^ utilfzed for DWI patrol and 




* (3). duty iT^^y^ to end 4^ least pn6 hour past peak DWI 

f * <«^OnernaaiXfC.ar<]9^*^^ nlfc^e territqry per shift and can give 

^ A -i^? Sr^^at^r leyi5l^>,b^I a^^^ supporfc to non-ASAP \mits. ^ 

. -^Ty* . i '.■ ■ ■ . 

, ■ • A'V-. •. ■■ . ■ , ' ■ ■ . ■ 

4 • . j^xtehsion o¥ d\ity sche4tiles tfe ai lea^et one hour'past peak DWI 

^' api^!v^ tbat late arrests will b^ \ 

l^f xi^ w,Q\ild have to wjork that time 



oiticeT^^Kno^ 



•v> ' , (4y " ^Ajti Effoyt" ShoTiiai Be Made to LegAen t1»e Major Evidentiary 
' Proljlems 'An bfTicef. Faces in QWI Ayre sts ~ 

rd^^e niain tkieds 6i evidentiair^y problems that were identified 
ddfreased; ' — ^ 

:> . : >. ^^^^ ' . : : . 

rotif of "bad^^iving^j^^ not be a required element of the 

r4 Sot be^rfeqtdred 




VpoHpanlon ctiar g^ 




Expert witnesses «|iouId not be required to testify as to results 
of BAG te^tihl. . . % , . 
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(5) All Officers Assigned to DWI Enforcement Sho\ild Meet 



Ceritain Personnel Selection Standards 



Se^^eral criteria i^oiild be established to measure the officer's 
possible effectiveness as a DWI enforcer. The following elements 
should pe considered in the personnel s elation process: 

/ •■ . - 

Select a self-confident officer, one who has demonstrated he can 
ike decisions, good quality arrests and present effective testi- 
mony in court, 

elect officers who eyidence a willingness to work long hours 
and even past regular hours if necessary. This is important t& 
Jovercome the tendency of officers not to arrest suspects late in 
/their shifts, 

.' . Select officers who have substantial enforcement experience 
because they tend to be more rigid in their enforcement atti- 
tudes. Seek out officers who have shown a proclivity for DWI 
enforcement. 

Select officers who do not have heavy drinking habits so they 
will not empathize with D.WI suspects and not be asf|S^usceptible 

to **sob stories**, % 

f> ■ 

' * Select volunteers only for dedicated service to preserve 

morale of the unit and in no case should an officer be assigned 
toi DWI enforcement as punishment duty or because he can't 
'^rpake it" on reg\ilar patrol, . 

. ■ . . , ' ■ 

4, The Adjudication and Sanctioning Process / '^v 



The; AdjudiclBon and Sanctioning process can have a large impact upon 
a police officer's .DWI decision-making. Following are sximmaries of rec- 
ommendation^ m i?i d ft r ^TtjpH ^ ^ the adjusted adjudication and sanctioning 
proce'ss, "^^ -^^ . '''.-^ ' *' 

(i) A Police'-Court^^Liaison Ofgcer Sho\ild Be J^rovided to Coordinate 
Officer Scheduling and -Provide Evaluative Input to the .Officer 

It is recdnunended that a Court X^iai son Officer be appointed by the 
' law enforcement agency, and jiyork within the dourt. This officer would 
serve as a channel of input and feedback between the officers and the 
court. His basic duties wpxild £>e divided between establishing and 
' coordinating officer appearance schedules and maintaining surveillance 
of the officers court performance and case disposition, # ^ 



(2) Officers Shoixld Be Allowed to Contribute Input Into the Plea 
Bargaining Process 



Arresting officers should be permitted to have some input into the 
plea bargaining process.. The officers should be called on to supply 
such information as the suspect's attitude at the time of arrest, his " 
^ degree of intoxication, degree of bad driving, and other facets to which 
the officer was a witness. \ 

(3) All DWI Cases Should Be Handled By prosecutors and Officers 
Should Appear As Witnesses Only 

Police officers should not be' required to present cased in court. 
. Court preparation should be made by experienced prosecutors only. j 

(4) Provide Orientation for Defendants to Explain the ipperation of 
the Alcohol Cotmtermeasures Program 

It is recommended that the countermeasures program establish an 
orientation session or prepare a booklet for persons arrested for DWI. 
The material in the orientation presentation should include: 

Information on how to obtain legal advice and representation, 
including public defenders, legal aid, bar association, etc. 

A description of the Alcohbl Countermeasures program 
emphasizing it!s purposes and goals ; 

A description of the rights and responsibilities of the defendants 

. . A description of the countermeasures rehabilitation^ and driver 
retraining programs. 

(5) Courts Should Implenient Procedures for Efficient Case 
Disposition and Plea ; Bargaining - 

It is reconamended that the courts establish a series of gviidelines 
to promote fair and expeditious disposition of DWI cases. Gui^lines 
should include: 

Instructions limiting the number of appearances allowed for 
each case 

Limitations on the time before trial is held. 
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(6) Judges Should Strive to Maintain Officer's Faith in Court 



Justice Through Positive Actions 



Judges shotdd take the following steps to ensure police support 
for court activities remain high. 

V • Participate in police officer training to iniptruct the officer in 
the adversary context of our judicial system, the restraints 
this places upon the judge and the officer, and what is expected 
of the officer by the court. 

_ f . Conduct all judicial proceedings in open court whenever pos- 
sible'. The officer should be made aWare of the reasons for 

■\ . ■ 

''meetings in chambers^'. This will go far toward re||ucing 
the pffiLcer's concern about *'back room justice". 

. Insist that judges, counsel, and other officers of the court 
treat police officers wi.th respect during the conc^uct of 
judicial proceedings. 

5. Training Requirements 

Training can overcome fears and reshape attitudes* Following are 
summaries of tx»aining recommendations. 

(1 ) Training in Operations of Enforcement Cotintermeasures. Should 
Be Given 

Subjects to be covered in this area should include: v ; . 

. Aggressive Patrol Techniques , ^ , 

. Processing Female DWIs ^' 

j ■ - . . . 

. Determining Social and Problem Drinkers ^ 

f - ^ . ■ ■.. . 

. Field Testing and Breath Testing 

. ' iJiBterrent Value of DWI* Enforcement 

■ Impact of Influencing Factors 

. Deployment Strategies and Implenlentation. 



J 
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(2) Training in the Officer's Responsibilities Pertaining to the 
Adjudicatiori and Sanctioning Process Should Be Given 

~ TrainingTn this area should include~instrud^^^ 
judges and other court personnel as well as the Court Liaison Officer, 
and include material pertaining to the police off||jer*s role in the 
crizxiinal justice syatem. 

(3) Officers Should Receive Training Materials on Various 
Coxmtermeasure Policies and Objectives 

Training in this area should include: 

Law Enforcement Agency Policy ; 
Performance Evaluation 
. • The Countermeasufes Program 
Community Relations. ^ 

»- ■ 

- ' • ' • • '- • . < - . , 

(4) Officers Should/iBe^Given-Perio4ic Retrainiijig in DWL , i 
Enforcement ' ' 

'. • ' ■ ■■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

As the program progresses, officers should be given "refresher^ v 
sessions in all of the areas previously .described. 

(5) Supervisors Should Receive Training in Tin n i>|MI'M' ' """" V 

and ManagemeAt Techniques . ^ 

Since the coxmtermeasures supervisors will be responsible for the 
day-to-day management of the unit and its men, their training should 
equi^ them to handle a large variety of situations. Good supervisory 
and management techaiiques should be stressed as well as the following 
.topics: ... 

. Monitoring of Officer's Activities 

Use of Information Systems 
.* Officer Performance and Evaluation Standards 

DWI PoHcy 
. Cbuntermeasure Operations 

Court Presentations 

/■ ■ 25G ' 
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Cotnmunity Relationships y 

• ^ I ' 

DWI Problem in the Community / 

\ \ : v._..!5!:_.. 



factors that Influence an Officer's DWI Decisions 

Techniques of Supervision and Motivation 

(6) Law Eiaforcement Agency Administrators Shllfcld Receive 
Training in DWI Enforcex^ent Ope rati i^ns and Management 

• Personnel Selection 

Police Program Management 

• DWI.PoUcy 

• Cotmtermeasures Operations 

The DWI Problem in the Commtujity 

Managexnent Information Systems Relating to DWI Enforcement 
Factors that Influence a Police Officer's DWI Decisions 

• Community Relationships ^ 

Court Liaison. • 
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APPENDIX B. ^ 
•Workshop Leader and ^Participant Qualifications 



This appendix contains a brief description of the 
personnel qualificiCtions that have been asstuned 
in the design of the workshop. They are in- 
cluded here to help the workshop leader tuxder- 
stand generally what is expected of himinvterms 
of his own^j^r^paration aqid in terms of the level 
*and backflHb|3 t>f partis 
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A. Workshop Leader Requirements 

It is important that this workshop be vmder the overall cognizance of a 

. ■ senior police training officer. Much of the content concerns specialized 

police activities, sucl) as patrol, arrest and booking procedures, and spe- 
cialized enforcement programs. An experienced police officer can be 
expected to have better knowledge of such activities than an instructor from 
outsi4e the police commTmity. In addition, the credibility oi the workshop 
is greatly enhanced if thcf leader is recognized as a skilled, experienced 
policenu^n. Also, it would be highly^desirable that the workshop leader 
be experienced in both training and operations, for alcohol-related 
enforcement. Since the attendees will be command and supervisory per- 
sonnel, it is suggested that an instructor at the level of lieutenant or 
higher might be most effective. % 

Whatever basic police skills .the workshop leader possesses, two 
characteinrstics are absolutely essential for the effective conduct of this 
workshop. The first is that the leader must become* thoroughly conversant 
with results of both of the studies that underlie this workshop, 1%e second 
J.S that he must be skilled and experienced in leading group discussion or 
seminars. In this activity the workshop leader must be stble to keep the 
dbjective of a given session in clear focus for each participant. He must be 
able to eli^t and encourage discussion ^elevant^o each of the objectives, 
and be able. to avert any tangential or nonrelated discussion. Also, in group 
discussion, the leader must be able to direct, but not dominate, the dis- 
cussion of the participants. 

It is difficulty in the absence of direct experience, to determine 
whether or not a given instructor has these characteristics, particularly 
the ability to control group discussion effectively. It can be e3q>ected that 
the sponsoring agency would have available some number pjf potential 
leillers whose experience as instructors and police officers is known to 
the agency. |^ the sponsoring agency is doubtful about the capabilities of 
a given instr^tor, it is not vinreasonable to consider a test situation in 
which a candidate instructor is asked to conduct a unit of this worlcshop on 
a trial basis with a sample group that migh^ represent the intended audi- 
ence for this workshop. In this way, a practical evaluation of the skills of 
the instructor cam be made, <l 

The heed for strong and effective leadership of discussions cazmot be 
over^emphasized. The workshop is intended to make the content relevant 
to local needs and problems by means .of these discussions. Therefore, 

' the discussion sessions are critically essential to the objectives of the 
workshop* It is also extremely important for the "image'* or the credi- 
bility of this workshop that the discussion s6ssions,^ as well as the lecfrure 
sessions, be extremely efficient. If in any presentation the workshop earns 
the reputation of being loosely organized or wandering, the credibility of 

. any subsequent sessions is greatly weakened. 
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B. Participant RequiremcntB 

Basically, the req^iiiremcn t for palrtl cipants in this workshop is simply 

thskt tixey have supervisory or management responsibilities in a police 
orgaxdssatlon* Since the workshop is in the area of alcohol- related offenses 
and enforcement, the participants woiild obviously be expected to have 
'responsibilities in alcohol- related enforcement. Police managers with 
Oth^r responsibilities may well be interested in the topic of this workshop, 
yet not be stiffici entity motivated to participate as'thoroughly as would the 
manager concerned with traffic knd alcohol- related enforcement. 

It is noted frequently throughout th^ gvdde that the scope of the work- 
shop is extensive. There is a great ^versity and amoimt of material 
encompassed within the 2-1/2 days of presentations. It is not reasonal^le, 
then, to expect completely naive or unprepared attendees to absorb all of 
this material solely through the workshop. Therefore, the participants 
will be ejected to have had some background in alcohol-related enforce- 
ment, as well as an awareness, at least, of alcohol- related offenses a^nd 
highv/ay safety. Some background is provided by the Par^cipant's G\ude 
which is designed for use by the participant prior to his attendance at the 
workshop. This guide, along with the suggested readings, , will help pre- 
pare the participants to benefit fully from this workshop by allowing them 
to cpncentrate 6n application and the suggested action items. 
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AEpENDIX C, 
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Controlled Drinking Demonstration 



The mailierial contained in this appendix appears in 
more detail in the Plaiming Guide for this Workshop. 
.TH&xB summary has been prepared and is presentied 
here to provide the wprkshop leader wil^ a broader 
xinder standing of the contrblled drinking demon- 
stration. It is e3q>eoted that the leader will thereby 
be better equipped to carry out his specific ftinc- 
tions in the demonstration unit. 
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A. BackgroTmd - . ^* 

A controlled demonstration ia an effective, valuable means for establish 
ing.a clear unde rst^tnding of the relationship amoi;ig alcphol. ingestion, blood 
alcohol concentration, and performance. It would appear that blood -alc^ohol 
concentration or BAG, which is expressed as. a percent of alcohol by weight 
in a given volume of blood, is a difficult concept for many people to relate, 
either to the amount of alcohol consumed or to resultant behavior. For 
'•example, in the research that underlies this workshop, it was found, that 
fewer than one out of five patrolmen could accurately estinfiate the amount 
of alcohol that would be required to bring their own BAG to the legal, pre- 
sumptive limit. An actxiuil demonstration would obvioulily dramatize that ^ 
relationship. . . 

Ill' virtually all of the alcohol- reflated training developed by NHTSA, a 
demonstration has been used. THe ability of these sessions to illuminate 
the 'BAG/alcohol relationship and to impress that relationship on the trainees 
is well docvimented. Th^re is a practically un^impus endorsement by 
instructoiri^as well as trainees. **r 

. - - 

Another research finding^ia that many officers hold the view that the 
legal limit' of ".'10% is low and that persons with that BAG are "not very 
drunk. Here again, a demohstratdoitl of the decrement in behavior or per- 
formance as BAG increases is ^^n effective teaching tool. Users have also 
attested to this advantajge p£ controlled drinking demonstrations. 

- The, training adnafnistrator must view, these undeniable advantages 
against the difficulties of achieving them. It will be helpful, first of all, to 
list the disfficulties or possible disadvantages: ^ 

1. Eyen a well run demonstration is a time-consuming session 

least four hox^rs) and could restilt in residual effects-- 
hang over and fatigUfB— that m^y detract from'''subsequent 
training. ■ -^.^^ 

2. The health an^ safety;^'<^f the p^ti^grpants i,s al^^ays a con- ^ 
sideration and might rtfe^ in this 
workshop as it i$"a^ye'tffie^^ 

personnel who are likely to -bd^^ v 

3. / A session involving drinkirfg c^i|!^, wi&^u^ 
trol, easily be conie a strictly ijerciaiizi^ 

4. Some drinkers dey^lpp undei^able behavior-^'^ibit^M)^^ / * 
aggressive, etc. ---which^ if/not contrbUed, or^coxin 
cc^Uld completely d^smxpt^tife session. * 




5. These sessions require special equipment and facilities 
that are often^not available in traditional police training 
facilities* 

6. Food intake muist be controlled to provide for reasonably 
predictable and controllable alcohol absorption into the 
blood. This nciay be difficult to enforce in this workshop, 
addressed as it is to ma^iagement-level personnel 

7. If the traiiing site does not include' living quarters, special 
provision must be made to transport drinking participants '^^i^' 

-to their living quarters. 

B. Performance *Te sting 

V Tlfe .objective of perforrmance testing iti the demonstration is« of course, 
to illustrate changes in performance associated with elevated BAG levels. 
A" driving simulator provides an excellent test which is obviously related 
to the purpose of this workshop. However, sucH devices are not readily 
available. Other studies have shown that visual reaction time is a good 
measure of peTrformance for these dempnsttatidns. The task --responding 
to a visual -signal- -is a realistic*'oneL for tiie driving ^tuation. Also, sp^ed 
of reaction is an important criterion for good driving. Finally, reaction 
time id a reliable indicator: it increases ^th alcohol intake for virtually 
all people. ■ 

It is possible to construct a reaction time device locally or to buy one 
from available sources at a reasc^^le price. For training facilities 
having access to a college psychology department; it might be possible to 
borrow such a device as it is commonly used in psychological experiments. 

In addition to reaction time, it is suggested that roadside sobriety 9 
tests in use in* the local area -be incorporated into the demonstration. N| 
only will changes in performance be apparent, but the relative efficiency 
of these tests can be assessed. 



C# Special Considerations 

Some considerations in planning the controlled drinking demonstration 
it s{|A»ai emphasis for the hlh||th, safety and comfort of the volunteers 



if? 

The foUo^Rhg list recapitulates these: 



1. Adeqxiate and comfortable rooms including toilet facili- 
ties must be provided. 

2m Stairways, crowded access routes, unstable furniture and 
dangerously shar]i protrusions on furniture or fixtures 
must be avoided. 263 ^ 



3. It is desirable to have a physician presesitU 



4. No attempt to coerce volointeers to drink can be allowed. 

5. No firearms are allowed in the demonstration area. 
6C^ No voltmteer can be allowed to drive ^&et drinking. 

7. No training staff member will take p^^in the drinking. . 

D. Alternative Activities 

' * ■ ■ • 

Despite the advantages of the demonstration as a training technique, it 
may be impossible to schedule this activity. For instance, some jurisdic- 
tions may forbid the use of alcohol on the training premises and other 
facilities may not be available. In such an event, the evening sesision is 
to be devoted to the tinit on the nature and effects of alcohol intoxication. 
The unit scheduled on the second morning for review of the demonstration 
would then be devoted to a film about alcohol- related offenses. The out- 
line for the review unit (Unit IQ) includes information about the content and 
sivailability. of some films that could serve as substitutes for the demonstra- 
tion* Any films of similar content that are available may be used. 
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APPENDIX D. 



Chemistry and Physiology of Alcohol 

■/ ■ 

■ . ^ ■ w ' 



This contains information on the properties 
of alcoh^ ||s physiology anrd chex^stry in 
the huitilm body/ Some properties of BAG 
and its •computa.tion a^ also incladed. 



Table in (Pages D- 14 - D-19) lists medical 
symptoms that can be confused with intoxi- 
cation. 





Prc^^rtLes alx d Production 



es ot AlcoKiii ^ 
tHyl Alcohol , ' 



^ „ alcohol foxind in alcoholic beverages is 

V^know as ethyl Othei- common names include 

^ •fftein- alcohol, neutral spirits and ethanol. Its cheinicai 
formiila is* C2H5OH. It is a clear, colorleiss liqmd that 
iiTapa^ts a burningy sensation to the mouth and throat v?rhen 
swallowed/ Pure ethanol has a very slight, pleasant odor; 
the odor commonly associated with an alcoholic beverage 
usually comes from the raw material used to make the drink 
or from: added flavoring. It is freely misqible (soluble) in 
water, ' , , 



Ethyl alcohol has a depressant effect on the body. It is 
generally harmlesa when consumed m^oderately but can be 
highly poisonous when consumed in quantity. 

Ethyl alcohol can be ]^oduced both syntljetically and hy^l€T=^ 
mentation of sugars. When it is to be consumed as a bever- 
age, legally it must be produced by fermentation. 
Synthetically produced alcohols, used for industrial, pur- 
poses, are typically denatured to niake theni unfit for human 
.^consumption. Denaturing involves the addition of a small 
percentage of impleasant or poisonous substances,' Their 
removal to make the alcohol fit for h\iman use would be 
extremely .time- consunning and costly. Denatured alcohol is 
not taxed. ^ 



b, Methyl Alcohol , Methyl alcohol is commonly known as wood 
- alcohol, .since it wars formerly made by the destructive -dis-^ 
tillation of v^ood. It is presently largely made sy^ithetLcally, 
It is known as methanol. Its chemical formula"" is CH3OH. 
Methyl alcohol is a colorless liquid with a wine -like odor 
, and a burning taste. It is jased in the manufacture of indus- 
trial solvents and chenriicals and is highly poisonous if 
swallowed qr inhaled, - \ / 

c; Other Alcohols * There are many other types of alcohol's 

ufled for various purposes-? For example, i^bpropyl alcohol 
is used as^k rubbing base alcohol; butyl. alcohol is a base for 
perfumes and fixatives, ^ 



V 



Production of Alcohol 



Sources , Any material can serve as th^ bausic material for 
alcohol as'lgn^ as it contains 12-^15% sugar. Such materials 
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xnight be fruit jmces, malt or cereal grain extract, vegetable 
p\ilp (potato, ca^^ctus), and molasses* 



Fermentation, Fermentation is the process by which all 
drinking alcohols- are produced. Yeast from, the air, or, 
added as a pure culture, produce a alcohol and carbon dioxide 
by fermenting the sugars i,n frmt j\iice, cereal grain mash, 
or 'Other raw material. Maximum alcohol content of a fer- 
mented%ever||ge is 14-15% by volume; higher alcohol con-, 
tents are produced by a further process of distillation. 

Distillation ^ Whiskey, gin, rum, brandy, ^tc. , attain high 
alcohol contents through the procesk of distillatidn. Alcohol 
boils at 78. 3^C (173^F) and water at 100^0 '(212^F). yhen a 
mixture of alcohol and water is heated, the alcohol boils at 
a lower temperature. The resultant steam is^^caught 
cooled. By repefitiiig thc^process, nearly pure ethanol ckn 
be obtained. ^ ■ » . 



Types of Beverdltees , The cources, method of production and 
approximate alcoholid content of some typical beverages are 
shown below: 



' Moifc Common 
Beverajge / Raw Material 

\- 

Red Wine Red skinned 
grapes 

Champagne Grapes 



Cider Apples 

Beer Cereals --as 

rye* 



Method of 
Production 



Fermentation 



Grape jiuce in ; 
process of ferm^n- 
tation bottled at 
10-14% alcohal, 
fermentation corf- 
^ii\ies producing * 
carbon dipxidc!; 
hence bubbled or 
sparkling wine 

Fe rmentation 

Brewing- 
fe rmentation 
stopped at,de^^ed 
alcohol contei^ 



Approximate 
Alc'ohpl 
Content- 
Percent (v/v) 

^p to about 14 



About 14 



8-10 
3.5-6 
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Beverage 
Whiskey 

I 

Gin 



Moat Gommon 
Raw Material 



Method of 
Production 



Cereals (rye. Distillation 
corn, barley, - 
etc. ) 



Approximate 
Alcohol 
Content- 

Percent (v/v) 

15-50 



Cereals, etc. 




+ water 
ring 



e. Conjgeners . In addition to alj@ibl and water, alcoholic bever- 
ages contain numerous conapoouipa or impurities known as 
congeners. These typically^'loapart a characteristic flavor 
and odor to the beverage. They constitute a very small pro- 
portion of the total voliime of the beverage. There is no evi- 
dence that congeners contrib^te in any discernible degree to 
tlie depressant effect of alcoholic beverages. ij^r^ 

f. Proof^System. In the United States, the proof of an alcoholic 

' beverage is twice the percentage of alc<^oi by volxune. Thus, 
an 86-proof bottle of whiskey contains 43% of alcohol by 
volume. Most alcoholic beverages, have a maximum o# 
approximately 50% alcohol by volume; the remainder consists 
of water and flavoring agents (congeners). For exaiibple, 
beer has a relatively low alcoholic content ijjnd is approxi- 
- mately 90% water. 

, t ^ ; ■ 

Physiology of Alcohol ' ^ , 

The course of alcohol in the human body is described Jielow in terms of 



absorption, distribution and elimination. 
K Absorption 



Alcohol is typically swallowed and travels froxji the mouth through 
tl)e esophagus to the stomach. Here part of^the' alfcohol is absorbed directly 
4nto the blood stream by the process of diffusion; the remainder is absorbed 
in the small intestine. The rate of flow fronrf^e stomach to the small 
inteftine is controlled by the pylorus, which opens and closes at the base 
of the stomach to permit or inhibit the passage of solids an4 liqmds. 



3^ei 



a. Rate . The rate of absorption varies somewhat from perspn 
to person and for the same person at different tymfis depend - 



tin^£ 

ing oil the cozidi^on of his body. However, alcc^^P begins to 
pass fnto|the,bl6odstream within 1 to 2 nalnutes.after it is 

constimeal most alcohol is absorbed within 15 minutes, 

r 



nearly 90% is absorbed within 1 hour, and hear ly all is 
absorbed in 1. 5 hours. Three hours naay be required for 
complej^ absorption. 




b. Factors That Affect Rate of Absorption . Absorption through 
the stomach wall is slow and represents only a portion of total 
^alcohol intake. Absorption through the small intestine is rapid. 
Therefore, iany thing that increases emptying time of the stom- 
ach increases absorption rate; anything that delays emptying 
' time slows absorption rate. Both dilution of the alcoholic 
beverage and food in the stomach affect rate of absorption. 
Ab'teorption is slow in both very dilute and very strong bever- 
ages. Food in the stomach dela/s 9|>soription becaiHie stomach 
emptying time is delayed. This' applies to eating whil|Le drinking 
and to eating before drinking;-^ 

.2. Distribution ^Ifc^ 

% The alcohol travels from the stomach and small intestine via the 
portaulvein to the liver. From the liver, it travels to the heart, the liings, 
and #ack to the heart from which it is pumped to all parts of the body. 
Alcohol has an affinity for water and is stored in the body tissues in pro- 
portion to their fluid content. Organs such as the brain, liver and kidney, 
which havejjplkrge blood supply, initially receive a disproportionately large 
quantity of circulating blood. When absorption and distribution are com- 
plete, eqxiilibriTim is achieved, that is, alcohol is proportional to Huid 
content. 

3. Elimination 

» . . 

Once absorbed into the blQod stream, the body immediately starts 
to e^jxoTiS^^^e alcohol. This is largely accomplished in the liver where 
tEealcohol, is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water* Some smstll portion 
(less than 10%) is eliminated directly through urine, breath, perspiration, 
tears and ^s^liva. 

. ■ ' ■■ , «• 

a. Rate of Elimination . As soon as alcohol is absorbed into the 
blood system and travels to the liver, the body iJtxmediately 
starts to eliminate it. The average rate of elini|pation is 
reported as 0.015 to 0. 018% per hour and varies between 0.01 
and 0. 025% per "hour. /At very low BAC's, the average rate of 
elinnination is about 0.01% per hour. For a man weighing 150 
pounds, the quantity elinninated in one hour is about 7g or 
2/3 oz. of 100-proof whiskey. ^ Although there is some con- 
troversy in the literature, the preponderant evidence indi- 
cates that the rate of elixnination is essentially linear, that is, 
for any given person at a given time, the rate of alcohol 
elinaination per hour ^^^1^1^ essentially constant 



b. Factors Affecting Rate of Elimination , In general, the rate of 
* eUminatlbh is not affected by stimxilants, diseased^ 8 

, exercise. Where changes in rates have been noted, they are 
too small to be of any practical value. Because of the small 
quantity excreted directly, any attempt aimed at eliminating 
alcohol through increasing breathing rate, urine or perspira- 
tion has little or no effect. 

4. Factors Affecting BAG ^ 

Many factors affect the blood alcohol o^nc^tration (BAG) which, 
results from the, procea|fes described above. Some ^f the major factors 
are described below, ^ . . 

a. Body Weight vs. Drinks Consumed . In general, a heavier 
person can consume more alcoholic bevlerages than a lighter 
one to attain the same BAG level. A chart of BAG values for 

different body weights and drinks consumed is shown in 
Table I. . 

The example in the table uses an average elimination rate of 
0. 015% as a means of accoimting for Ahe factor of "time since 
first drink'» in estimating BAG. It shotxld be noted again that 
this rate of elimination is an average ;gtte and, therefore, 
shotild be used with caution in making such estimates. 



b. Empty Stomach vs. Full Stoixiach. Food in the stomach will 
delay absorption and result in a lower BAG than would-be 
obtained if the stomach were empty. Instead of decreasing 
immediately, a plateau at that BAG will be maintained for a 
longer period of tinae than if ^e stonnach were empty. The 
amounts of 80-proof liquor reqoiired to reach various BAC^s 
tmder conditions of both full and empty stomachs may be^ 
estimated from the charts in Figure 1. 




c- Rate of Drinking and Quantity Consumed. The BufiLG also . 

varies with the totail quantity of alcohol cJinsumed and the rate 
of dtinking. In general/ maximum BAG»s are reached 20 to 
30 minutes after consuming a single drink on an empty* 
stonnach. When drinks are consumed successively over time, 
the BAG rises with each drink, reaches a maximtim 15 to 20 
minutes following ingestion of the last drink and starts to 
decline from this maxinyim. When several drinks are con- 
sumed in a very short period of time, peak BAG^s may not 
appear tmtil 45 niinutes ±o 1-1/2 hours after ingestion of the 
last drink. f 
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■ Table I. 
Percent of Alcohol in Blood 



. Body 










Number of Drinks 










Weight 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


ioo lb. 


• 038 


. 075 


• 113 


• 150 


, 188 


. 225 


. 263 


. 300 


O o o 

• 338 


. 375 


• 413 


. 450 


110 lb. 


. 034 


. Obo 


. 103 


. 137 


.172 


.207 


. 241 


.275 


. 309 


. 344 


. 379 


.'.412 


120 lb. 


. 031 


. 063 


.094 


. 125 


. 156 


. 188 


. 219 


. 250 


.281 


.313 


. 344 


.375 


130 lb. 


.029 


.058 


.087 


.. 116 


. 145 


.174 


.203 


. 232 


. 261 


.290 


. 320 


.348 


140 lb. 


i027 


.054 


. 080 


. 107 


. 134 


. 161 


% 188 


.214 


. 241 


. 268 


. 295 


. 3'2r 


150 lb. 


.025 


. 050 


.075 


. 100 


. 125 


. 151 


. 176 


. 201 


.226 


.251 


.276 


'W 


160 lb. 


.023 


.047 


. 070 


.094 


. 117 


.141 


;,164 


. 188 


. 21 1 


.234 


.258 


.2ll 


170 lb. 


.022 


.045 


.066 


.088 


. 110 


. 132 


.155 


. 178 


. 200 


. 221 


. 244 


.265 


180 lb. 


.021 


. 042 


.063 


.083 


. 104 


. 125 


.146 


. 167 


. 188 


. 208 


.229 


.250 


190 lb. 


.020 


.040 


.059 


. 079 


.199 


..119 


. 138 


. 158 


. 179 


. 198 


. 217 


. 237 


200 lb. 


.019 


. 038 


. 056 


.075 


.094 


.113 


. 131 


. 150 


. 169 


. 188 


.206 


. 225 


210 lb. 


.018 


.036 


.053 


.071 


.090 


. 107 


.125 


. 143 


. 161 


.179 


. 197 


.215 


220 lb. 


. 017 


. 034 


r051 


.*068 


.085 


.102 


.119 


. 136 


. 153 


. 170 


. 188 


. 205, 


230 lb. 


.016 


. 032\ 


. 049 


. 065 


.081 


.098 


. 115 


. 130 


.147 


. 163 


. 180 


. 196' 


240 lb. 


.016 


.031 


.047 


. 063. 


. 078 


.094 


. 109 


. 125 


. 141 


. 156 


. 172 


.188 



The table shows the estimated percent of alcohol in the blood for number of 
drinks consumed and different body weights. The percent can be estimated by 
dioing the following: 

1, Coxmt your drinkS; (1 drink equals 1 oxmce of 100-proof liquor or 
one 12-oiance bottle of beer). 



2. Find the percent of blood alciihol listed in the table under the number 
of drinks and opposite body weight. 

3, To estimate the percent of alcohol "burned up, decrease the figure 
in the table by .015 for each hour after the dtart of drinking. 

Example: 180 lb. man consiimea 8 drinks in 4 hours 

. 167 (from table) minus (. 015 % 4 hours) = 10% 



Figure 1, Amount of 8X)-Proof Liquor Consumed 
iri One Hour to Reach Given BAC's 



EMPTY STOMACH 
Little or no fpod prior to drinking 



if, 





WEIGHT . 


.LIQUOR - 
CONSUMED 






lb 4 






oz. 




L- 


. - 


- 16 


220 - 






- I'i 








200 - 






-12 


190 - 








180 - 






- 10 


170 - 








160\- 






- S 


150 - 




V _ 


- 7 


MO - 




V 




130 - 








120 - 










} 

} 




- 4 


,rfo - 






^100 - 






- 3 

m ■ 

- 2 



BAC 
% 

0.20 
-O.IS- 

--0.16 
•0.15 
--0.14 
.0.13 

0.12 

-0.11 
■0.10 
•-0.09 
0.08 
-0. 07 
— 0.06 

-0.05 



Adapted from a chart by U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare 



FULL STOMACH - 
Bet\yeen 1 and 2 hrs. after average meal 



WEIGHT 
lbs; 



240 
220 

200 

190 

180 

170 

160 

150 

MO 

1 30 ■ 

120 - 



110 
100 



, LIQUOR 
CONSUMED 
oz. 



"16 
14 
12 



r 



6 

5 

4 



BAC 



% 
- 0. 20 
-0.18 

• 0.f6 
0.15 

■ O.M 

• 0.13 
-0.12 
•0.11 

oiPd" 

0.09 
0.08 
0.07 
0.06 
-0.05 

-0.04 

-0.03 



Adapted from a chart by Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 



To determine the-amount of 80-proof liquor needed in one-hour period to 
i-each 0. 10%, draw a straight line from body weight to 0. 10#i The line will 
intersect the numlaer of oyinces needed to produce 0. 10%. Do the same to de- 
termine the amount of liquor needed to reach other BAC's. Charts show yough 
averages only, since many factors affect the rate of alcohol absorption into the 
blood stream. The rate of elimination.pf alcohol froin the bloodstream is ap- 
proximate],/ 0. 015% per hour. Therefore, subtra°ct 0. 015 from the BAC indicated 
qji- the. charts for each hour after the start of drinking. 
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C. Pharmacology of Alcohol ' 
1. Effects on the Central Nervous System . 

^ Alcohol is a depressant and not a stimxilant^ Many people think it 
is a stimiilant since its first^effect is to reduce tensiqn and give a mild 
feeling «of euphoria or well being( It affects the most recently developed 
part of Hih brain first- -that part controllin'g a person's judgment and 
morals. Its last effect is on the oldest part of the brain — tiiat part control- 
^ling a person' a autoi^tic body function^ so that the individual completely 
loses control of him|^H^' passes into a coma and ultimately dies if the 
respiratory 'center in^ne brain ceases functioning. In between, there is a 
progression ^ deterioration that affects a. per son's speech, vision and 
equilibrium. 

a. Stages of Intoxication . The stages of alcoholic influence 
are shown in Table II. The BAStts stated as a range of 
values since not all people ^are aSectedJ]^ same at a 

' given BAG. Further, there is no siw^HK^ tha,t defines 
a given stage. One stage merges 
effects of alcohol become niore seve^WIIP^ 

b. Effects on Vision . Pupils of the eye generally dilate 
(enlarge) and reaction to light becomes sluggish. Ati 

i BAG'S of 0. 10% people are unable to fuse completely* tii^ / 
inaage seen by each eye into a v single image. Glare is / 
more bothersome and distance judgment is imp^'ired. 
The time to adjust from far to i^e^r vision may be incre^ped 
from b. 10 to 0. 20 seconds at a BAG of 0. 06%. •/ 

c. Effects on Reaction Time and Go ordination . Alcohol causes 
an impairment in muscular coordination; the threshold of 
impairment has been demonstrated to be as low as a BAG 
of 0.02%. Reaction time is incrl&^ed. Each person 
appears to have a threshold BAG at which izx^pairment 
begins; then small additional doses of. alcohol produce large 
losses in coordination. Motor tasks which require coordi- 

# nation or conaplex diBcrixrLination j||pe impaired at jSAG^s 

of 0.05%. ^ ,#\ W 

stems 



2. iBffects on Other Body Organs, Systems and Tissues 



a. Effects on Skin . Alcohol has aii^beptic properties.^ It 

absorbs heat upon evaporatioi;! ana, therefore, imparts a c6ol 
and soothing feeling when rubbed on fevered skin. Following 
absorption, alcohol enlarges the blood vessels of the skin and 
permits an iic^iBaae^n^^^^ amount jof blood circidating. in^the^ 
...^^sldn; a accounts ifer the; fluslxed fi^^ drinker. 



Table n. 

St&ges of acute alcoholic influence /intoxication^ ' 



ETHYL ALCOHOL 
LEVEL, 
,|p«||pent by Weight 
^ Blood (Urine) 


STAGE OF 
ALCOHOLIC 
INFLUENCE 


CLINICAL SIGNS /SYMPTOMS 


O. 01-0. 05 
(0. oi-e. 07) 


Sobriety 


No apparent influence 

Behavior nearly normal by ordinary obser-*^^ 

vation ^ - 
Slight changes detectable by special tests 


0.03-0.12 
(0> 04-0. 16) 




Mild euphoria, sociability, talkativeness 
^creased self-* confidence; decreased^ inhibi- 
tions ' 

Diminution of attention, judgx^ent, and 
^ control - '^r 

Loss of efficieilcy in finer performance tests 


. 0.09-0.25 
(0. 12-0. 34) 


Excitement 


Emotional instability; decreased inhibitiA|feb 
Loss of critical judgment 
Impairment of me;mory and comprehension 
Decreased sensit;ory response increased 
ireaction tim^ 
j'Some musctdar incoordination 


0.18^0.30 
(0.24-0.41) 


Confusion * - 


rQ|siarientation, mental confusion; dizziness 

states (fear, anger, 

^^^S^(^^f • ) . ■ 

HH^raltnce 'of sensation (diplopia^ etc. j and 
/'of perception of colpr, form, motion, 
dimensions 
^Decreased pain sense 

Impaired Glance; muscular incoordination; 
staggeiring gait, slurred speech' 


. 0.27-0.40 
(0. 3f-0. 54) 


.SfXIpOT . 


Apathy; general inertia, approaching 
paralysis 

Markedly decreased response to stimuli 
Marked musc\ilar incoordination; inability 

, to stand or walk 
Vomiting; incontinence of urine and Smea ^ 
Impaired consciousness; sleep or stupor 


■ . M 

q. 35-0. 50 
7 (0.47-0.67) 


Coma 


Comnlete unconsciousness' chmaL' a.n^s'fVt'^'fliA. 
Depressed or abolished reflexes . 
Subnormal temperature 
Incontinence of urine and feces' 
Embarrassment of circulation and respira- 
tion 
Possible dejith 


0. 45 + 
(0.60 +) 


Death 


^ Death from respiratory paralysis 



^Prepared by: Kurt M. DubjAvski^ . Ph. D. , FAIC, Director, Department of 
Clinical Chemistry and Toa»cology, University of Oklahoma, School of 
Medicine, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Member, Committee on Alcohol and" 
Drugs, National Safety Council. o >« 
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• Effects on fcircuiatfopf # Low BAG have very little effect . 
"~T^~~^onrciTcuIatr^^^ 

.discussed above* There is no evi.dence tiiat alcohol - 
impiroves circulation; on the- contyaipy, it appears to impair ^ ^ , 
circulation. At a BAG of" 0.^45% or greater, death tn4y* fi^'' 
result from respiratory .or. icaafdiac^arr.est. ' ; ^ 

c. Effects on Kidney , A»i<?^ from the f^t ^j:iat alcohol is a>mi| 
diurjetic (that is, it increases urine oixtput), moderate use of 
alcohol does not appear tofl^use. any kidhejj^ damage. , ^ 

d. ^ Effects on Xiver, Alcohol causes, an accumulation of fat in*" - 

• the -liver, a condition referred to^as fatty liver. It may result 
in an iiifldixnznatioh of th^ liver, commbnly called cirrhosis 

i' However, cirrhosis apped.rs:to be niore a ;resulJ|^of the poo 

• diet, of the airlcoholic rathef. thah-a direct vesult^ of^alcohol. 
J >■ Mo(|erate use of alcohol 'does nbt appea:^ to haye a ^jarmful 

effect t)i|lthe Uver of healthy, well '^nourish 

e. Symptqiiig of Al6ohol :^iifl.ttence> '^^^ symptoms of . v -0 
al:coho&^}£niClu^nce arie:*^! TtT^ '-/^^'.^ T : ' ' '^ . 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' >^ : ; , " .V. , ■ ■ , . -i^yr- 

• « . 040T' of alcoholic beverages on theTpreath ; \ ^ 

• " . ' S^yiixg of unstea<^nej9s-8taggefing II ' ' 
' r V - ^' Pobr^nmft0\i]Ar.;coor<^ - : * : " >' \ . i^'; . *j u 

^ . Xdnfusion.'^^; ' ' -x:"^ ^. ^'^'^ • ' ^^i;*^^'.:' S 

^ - - Ste^E^im^fli. ^. ■ ^^'v: J " ■ 

> . Disordei^y apj^^i^ ' , ^; i:^.. . ' - ' ' 

. Speecli imj>ai^|a<^% su • * • 

^ ■ thick tongue,;- . v, ■..->;<v- "i"^ 'v.^' . ''^ 

.||,- -: -^ ■.. -Dizziness • /■ ■ ' . V--'^'^*^ ■ ■' ■ ^--ci 

: V- ■■■Nausea '^''7' ^^-^ 

: : Ucrtapwl aictioiss,^^ V - , ^ 

4 Visual disorders- -fixed qte^e-glasfity^ 

. Flushed skin ; ^ ^ 



Is list is not all -inclusive Saor dpes axxy j^e sytnplpih or 
combinatipn 6f symptoms mean tl;|pt thf^ person is; i^^^ 
^ Kitnae^r illnefi^ses/||pjuries can produce the isame symptjc^ms '-'^ 
' as alcoholic influenoie. 1% might be pointed out that a chemi- 
cal test c^n protect %otii law enforcement-groups and the 
public Ijy providihg an alert, to the need f^r m<^:cal attention. 
< Aa Wusually low BAG can serve to indicate tiott the suspect* s"^ 
ajatndrmal bel^ 

alcol^ol. An unusually Hgh indicates flie need fo^ 

^ll^edical iatttention in o^ o£ respiratoxy or ' 

cardiac? arr.oftt cian be avoided. I . 



L Alf^(^_C^^ illc ohc)! combi nea w ith 

oth^iHHfe^ prol^lenid. As^^stated above, 

me^HH^re snotiSi be obtained fSi* any indi vidua]^ who has a 
lo\^^^^^Ht app^ra. to be markedly und^r the influence. The 
efEj^^HpTlcohol combihed with stimulants and othei* depres- 
sants are discussed below. • 

' \ • Stimulants (caffeine, amphetamine/ tec. ).t 

i' do ^ot counteract the depressing effect of SQcofiol. 

I*hey are only temporarily effective with regard to the , 
gro98Q||^ aspects of. drtLnke;me|||. They z|iay be used to 
temporary arousal in severe iiitoxicatioxi, but the a 
%r<ai8al effect is brief. ^ ^ 



Depressants (anaigeisics, antihistamines/' tranq\iiiizer8>. 
etc. ). .The de|^||essant effect of alcohol and other drugs 
will be added together and, in some^^instances, iffk 
resultantTeffect will be^g^gr eater than the expected com- , 
bined e^^ct of the two drugs. S|Uice <|j^pressants 
are used widely and indiscrimi&tely by the public, 
their use with alcohol could cause a serious problem ' 
for the driver. ^ ^ f ■ ■ 



/ . • Narcotics (opium, morphine, cocaine^ marihualna, 

LSD, heroin, etc. ). Axunial |^die s have indicated . 
additive and supr2t*tia4ditive effect^ of narcotics and ^ 
alcohol; hiiunan studies %ire i^ * 
In examining ttie drunk driver suspect; the tr^|.iriee " 
0 shoi^d be al^t to the possibility' that llie J^ividual's 

behavior ma^pbi^ due to a ziarcotic ot- tO'arctiHat>ination ttk 
' of iiarcotic^ aj^lifalc^^ /^/^i^^' * 

J. Tolerynce»!to Alcohol. It is 'welt-laiQwn tha^ 

differently to liquor, that isj^^pme^re better ablejte: '^hold", 
their lii^Uor better thanj^fi^^ at the 

\ same^^l^^ geact difl^ilin^ AlttK>ugh it r^ay be said that the . 
hea^ drinl^V lias leffrned.to cpmpensatle for the effects cif 
lii^ubr .(for example, by stan<csmg w^^ feet farther apart 

z^niii^ze swaying), tolers^ll^e^ha^^ 

wi^ no previous exposureM with th& same weight ' . ' 



; can attain dj|i||erent BAC\6:lmppnL tibie same amotlit of alcohol. ^ 
^ It is the Qp&Kdoh o£ittL6^^^ ii3ivS|ti(gatikors that tolerance is > / 



.lixxlited and occurs Tnolt freqiiently at BAG ' is , of 0. 10% or less. 

The exact reasons for differences in rblerance to alcohol are' 
unknown but th^ following reasons haveibeen prop^^ed: 




;. Delj5iyed absorption .? 

—s Decreased -penetration in the-centralnervous-sys tern 

^Increased elimination 
In9rea8ed water content of the body > 
Increasf^d tissue tolerance v 
VariatidV in the ability of individxxala to respond to 

1^ stress 
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iSonre^aiholagixal-l5ondiiion8--H^ 

Common with Those of Alcohol Iiifluen/^' 



Acetone Odor of Ihe Breath (a frmt/ odor, wMch may for t|^e 

odor of alcoholic beverages): 



Concussion of brain 




Delirium tremens (form o^ac^ute insanity a^compajpWirby 
Diabetes *. ; \^V.. ; ^l^'V ■ ^ • ' • ' 



Food poisoning 

Intestinal obstructipn J| 
Severe, migraine (headache ). 
Starvation 

Stomach cancer <^ ' ^' 
Stomach ulcer v . ■ \ ' ^ 



trembling) 



t-, 



Uremia (blood p^isbiiing d!^ ^sj^gft&^cMSng 6f the(4ic^5^^^^ . ^ 



Vomiting 

Wasting disease fill; such as - caridef, ma^^ 
Amnesia (loss of riiemory): ■ i'*"',--"'-''. -ftVL'.. > •: >w^T^'.-' f-y hi^ ■ ■ * * " 
Dementia (insani^ which niay^^g^eral, ]^^a,|jrti^^ 



Epilepsy (the epileptic usIxaAy iuts np'n^eifibi^^ 

may have lead to aniaii^dentjm 
Hysteria (a nervous disc^d^r cii^Kcterid^ti^ 

acts and emotions) " ^ - * 
Korsa^^*S Syi^rome (pecT^a^ii[|en 

ofj^Jlcoholism. The vicmi^^ otb 

^enta that have jaever tafloib^^ X^^^t '^'^ 

'loxemia (blog^ poi som f rom|ra^; 

larly encephalitis (infla^^"^"^ ^" 
TratijB injuirysi^partictQarl^o^^^ 



x:h 



Ataxia (failxirjjp of muscular coofdinatio^ 

^^^l^ectly ^j^rdinated nqLOvements)f^ ,^...'TT^ 

V : ' -MijljM^ tq^ cliemid'ajs/ drugs^r^a|||t ' 
■ Ataxia due to mental shock or fright 

Chorea (cbhvtdaive nervoua diiBJfta^Be;i^^» 




neurdsi^ [neivap^d^ 



1 



'it.. 




; nerves oy ni^scles "■^^ -i^-.^^y'- /■ ^fe-^^Bf- ' 

f ^lllii^eriphera^ nerves, usiiallp^jjp^ 

l^ni^iS^^^ of red: blood cells, usually 

. ' ' wita^ . . -^'■ 

" 'r. Spinal iCar<i^:;fiiife^^ ' . 

^ ^^TiltipWScle^^^^^ cord) 

Myas^enia GrsLvis- (mTkS^^^ weakness^heakd tends to fall forward) 
SyringotnyeHa (degenera,tilpn of spi^^ ckused by abnormal 

• cavities filled with Ujqtii^ in, substance* of t 
Tabes darsaUs (degeneration, of the spinal cord and nerve-trunks, 

usually caused by syphilis) ^ ^ 

TumoM of spinal cord } > _ V 
TraumatilH^taxia (failurie; 6f musciilar coordi&ition due injury) 

Coma (tinnatural, heavy, deep sleep sometime a' exiting in delbh): 

» ' • . ; f J ' 

Cavei^nous Sinus ThrqmbOsjis (clotting of blood associated with infec- 
tioxi^in venoii.s blood spaces in the skull) 
. Diabete$W • . 
Effect 0 chemicals ^ \ * " 

Effect of exl;remes of temperature, such as svihstrpke, heat stro]^^,, .^^^^ 
QT excessive cold . ; ' ' ^ j 

^||^ Excessive, internal; los^ ^ ; 

_ ,v,:^ead injuries . ■ \ ' ^. ■ ' \ 

' " '^^bolism. (usTially I^HBcI;^^ ce^^;^<^^ in brain) 

HysteHcal trande (a^Rjv^ 
• bility) and donsci6wiiess ih'ay 

Insulin shock (due to pyerdpse of iilsulin); 



Post-epileptic state i^ 

Sud^n nervous shock • ^ * * 

.■ • , ■ - I ■ • *• 

Ureuaift.,,.;, ' -^-^ . " ■ \ ' - '''0 



Delirium (menial disturbance ms^rked;^^ incpherea<^ie^^ 



sions, etc. ): , ^ 



Ai^^ ^epj^dti^ alkal^^€u|l^^ the body resulting in in«reas6d 

■ acidi'^'-^^ as in cas^|^^aiabetes)"' ^ Ji^' *^ 

^|,y^ stings of reptiles, insects, etc. , such as bee, horneff itnd 

V^:^-:^-' wa^ stingsj j'ewj^ fislx contacts; siiake bites ♦^'^ ^ 

.''';^lo.od.los,&' > ■ ■/. • ' --.v , - : '^i^; 



ain lesions, such as acute mexdngitis^ ^ 

x^elirium associaterl with stoppixig of drug habit i^^i^^.^ 

Drugs, such as aconite, mkr^j^uiba, cpcaine^ r^tc; J ' l| 

Fever from aci^ infections ^ v 'i^ - 11; 

Infefction from animal bites, e. gvji^^.dr'ophdbia or ^at^l^te fever 
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Foisom^B foods of ^lergic food rdac^ons 
Sunstifoke / 




4 



^cute anemia ^ 
icuasipri of braip 

^betea : .■ ■ " 

Drugs. / ' 

Encephalitis lethargica (sleeping sickness) 

Uremia./ ■ ^ ' • ' ■ ^ '■ 



Eye Disorders (bloodshot eijjps, pupils do not contra,ct or do not dil^ite, etc. )t 
Acute conjxmctivitis (Pink eye) 

Fbreign body in eiye / v ^ \ ^ 

Glaucoma (disease of eye niarked by increased v.. » 



tiay Fever and Similar Allergic Disorders 

iritis (infLammation of the qj^lor^d part of the- eye) 

Trachoma (a contagious disease marked^ by graiiiulaL||;eyelijJs) 

Contracted Pumls (pupils of eyefii<decreai»eied in isize^l^orni.ally by bright * 
light):-; • ■ ' ' ' '-^ " 



ng drgsm Sri' 



Bri|in hezpor rhage in Pons 

rpightednejss 
Opium deriVatlyjes' 
, Tabe^ I^orsaJ^s (pupils occasionally large) 



' DilateH 'Tm'^^ * |<>Viia i-^^A pupils of the^fe^^^, jgrmally caused 



Acute Manp^ni sanity^) 



Anemia- ,;. 



4lt- Aneurysin, (^lldoning out of 41^ 
^^pop^gxjj- (sudden 'parcdy sis and 




lights): 



akaned artexial'wall) 
_ fcSiia^lue^u 
jMp brain or to clotting of^tibodlll a blood yess^|j|f^f; 1h|P^ ^ 



sph^^a (deficienc^^^olioxygen iil^tiie blood marked by* suffocation) 
Catalepsy (nervous d^s<ease fnarkii!^di|b^ of suspehsl|on/6f yolim- ' 

tary rpioilon land sensibility) ^ ■■'^ ■■ ■ m - 



;^^s 

DiTigiP such aV atr homatro- 



GoJ^LC^sion bf|bS^^ijDi 
g^ such a 

« 'pin^, hyo 
. 'lay spriea |diffa 

I: 



. iQyspjiea |difiac^p|Jfer(8 
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Fright ^^.^'^f ^" ■ -^-'^^'o* •' ^. 

.Glaucoma- ■" . ■ . •. ■ 

Mediastinal Tumor (tumor in the middle.jiart of tine chest) 
_ — -JMo rphim 8iia-(during-pBxiod^of-withdrawal-of-mo rfihine £rJom-it< 
Most comatose condi^ons (those affected with coma), except^ u 

^ opiuiii or uremia ^ ; 

Nausea, u^sually « 
Nearsightedness 
Reflexly, from pain *^ 

Toxic Goiten (overactivity of the thyroid gland; usually resulting in-, 
swelling of the neck and causing a toxemia fromth^ excess 
secretion of thyroxin) ^ ^ 



fin 



Ineqtiality of Pupils (difference in size of the two^pupils): 



Apoplexy 
Artificial eye 
Brain Tximor ' 



Cerebral ABscess (collection of pus in a cavity formed in the brain) 
Mtiltiple, Sclerosis a 
Refraction imeqtial in both ;eyes ' ^ ■ ' ■ 

'Sksili fr^jl^re ."■ -.■Md- ' 4 - . ■ ■ ' 



Flushed iWceV 



4: 



Ac^%Ko8acea fife^^ the fa 



am of 



en( 



Aoirta (ballooning out of one of grei^^r 



Apc^d:^ f^^^ « < 

Arteiii*^^^ fl|*he arteries) . 

Cerehz^^Cohc^ikiion (iflpKry to the main part of 




brain) JlII ' 

ChemicjPoT Drug Poisoning (by amyl^nlirite, belE ca^^on; 



monox^e, hyos^4l^§^^s> nicotihicWGid,^r nitrigl^cerii^^ 
' " : CKlbf^ii'^ ^reinTO skin but 

-^ mUrked also by occasional f^^ 
Chro^p pulmonar^JTubercSlllosis^ the lungs) , 

^ ;\/Diab€^s' " '^"^^^^ ''''' ^ ■ 

* Exjaotions (blushih 

. \^Jftiepsf ^'M 

Expph^^lmic (S<>a^r (a^gbiter agipmi^anied b 

'•' ^' HysterfisL.)!^- '■ -^/^i' ' _ ■. 

^indig€||ti^n o;|te|jk with h^ochlorhydria (InsiiffiHexit l^rochlor: 
• -«ii?fe'gast^^c ^mce) >■ % . * . . * ^ 



-illll 




b) 



1 

SiLactS^^ (pei^d o£ site retion ojl milk in^^^ female) 
^„ --ii$dLl T^ fem||e durir^ change of life) 
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\fltral Stejg^BiiB (narrowing of the left valve to the heart) 



> ; V Neurasthe^i ^ervou^ 

Poiycyfhemia Vera (disease characterized by great exicess of red blood 

~ celte^~7^" — — — — — ^. — . — : 

';*'*■. /Sunstroke' 

. M ' : - / • 

shock and CChllapse ; ^ * : 

Acute Appendibitts . 
Acute« Intestinal Obstruction 

"Acute Pancreatijis (inflammation of the digestive gland which may be 

Acute Peiritohitis (inflanrimation of theVISi^brane which lines the ^ ^ 

abdominal waUs) ^SsMf^ 
Acute Pneumothorax (sudden, often spontaneous, tupture of lung) 
AjfigixiayAectcisris (dp /^i^:^- ^ 

Aj^Ppl^W^^^FPi^e,; causli^by ruptured blood vessel or blood vessel ''^ 

^ ^J^dently blbok^tiy^ott^^ blood)- 
Cpl^^ Thrombosra (^lood clot in hea^rt artery) 
JjD^^^ sjjilplcture) 
%^^til^ Shock 




P^foratfEtd gas^ic pr du^enal uloer 
Poisdiing'; ^' ■■>; - 

Psyc^ii^TTjat^ shoclji) 



Ruptiif 



•tic Aneurysm 



STj»ech Di spf ders ; 



Ap^^sw of speech due to loss of nifemory com- 

mog^^from^P^Qplexy or cerebral thrombosis [0op^ clot in brain]) 
'Pilate * r^Mr^'': . / - 



Dvsai^ria (<Ma,^ered art$c«H^i 




Sue tii parialysis pr^i^^ 
m lipji, tongue, ^alif^^ 



et^. ) * 

Fa ciial Pa raly s^s «^ 
. Genera^E^ I?aLraI 
Hystetr; _ 

^ ilil^jl^p^ '^s|iinnin^ spJech^^l > . 



Myxed^mn ($k diiiease wmciUs the result of a thyroid, deficiency, 

lti[arked by dj^llness of ^juntal facilities, sluggishness of move^ 
ment, un^iteadinesB of gait, and thick speech) 
» « Paralysis Agitians (Parkinson's disease) ( shaking palsy) 

Stanrunering , r- ^ ^ 

Toothlessness 

ULremors (musdilar twitching): V 

Cerebellar Txamor (tumor olMbbf tion' of brain which coordinates move- 
. ments) ,,^P > ^ 

Cerebi^al, Tumor (tmnor on^e main part of the brain) 
Chenucl||||||pr Drug j^oisoning <(by absinthe, lead, majigfanese, mercury, 

narcotics, or tobacfcoL 
Encephalitis Lethargica (sijseping sicki|ess) / 
Exop^halznic Goi^eir ♦ 

GendlPn. Paresis (itbftening of the brain ixflMrked by insanity and ^ 

paralyii^j^ 
Multiple ^SicWi^b si s 

Netirbsis (functional disorderj^^ system) 



Pos^l^f encephalic Parld^^G^qillHH 
^Senility -(old aize) . ' ^ V. /If^^-, W 



^ ^iEsnility (old age) 

Vertigo (dizziness): . ^^^^"^ ^W' ' * 

Anenii^ (de|ici#ncy in red blood corpuscles s^jj^/br iron) 
41. , r Aortic liegurgitatio|M[leakage of val^ve to great artery of the heart) 
Arterioscllirosis of^rteries of bjrain 



Cerebellar Tiimpr ^ ^ 




^ 'Cerebi^r i^^Ui^ 
Cerebral^ipiM 

Chronic l^pn^^ kidney).- 
EyestraiP^- . " ■ v,;;-4' • § W 

Inioxicatipxts |due t 
rates/ beM^i^^ 

. l^byringll^^ ; / 

Meme^ip's Disease (inflaz;|im^^^ and congevcion of the inner ear,Ych^r- 
Hi a^ji;6rized by ^I0i^ hf|ii;^ix).g^lo3s 
■•• Motiqil Sicki«Bs^ - ■ - . ■ ^-^^^^""^ 





'MulMpie Sc|^rc|K .' Ifc "ir' 

■.^eiaarosis:': 
I^ralyai^i^f aA :« 



